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The Outlook 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S 
BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 


The Pride of Jennico 


By AGNES ard EGERTON CASTLE 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
“ A bewitching romance.”—7he Tribune, New York. 
The Atheneum, London. 


“ Captivating from first to last.”— 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S 


Helbeck of Bannisdale 


Just Ready. 





The Forest Lovers 


By MAURICE HEWLETT 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


“ Altogether the book is intensely interesting.”—7he Evening 
Telegraph, Philadelphia. 


“ A racy, enchanting book.”— 7he Providence Telegraph. 





NEW NOVEL 


Two vols., $2.00. 


“A magnificent and powerful delineation of human character set forth with a firmness of touch, a brilliancy of coloring, and a mastery ot 
technique that marks the author as one of the most consummate literary artists of the age.”— The Daily Eagle, Brooklyn. 


The Choir Invisible 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
“Mr. Allen’s descriptions of nature are 


enuine poetry of form and color.”— 7he 
Tribune, New York. 


The Celebrity 


An Episode 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


“Breezy, bright, well-written.”— 7he 
Advertiser, Boston. 


At You All’s House 


A Missouri Nature Story 
By JAMES NEWTON 
BASKETT 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
“ Fresh and vivid.”—HEnry VAN Dyke. 


Where the Trade 
Wind Blows 


By Mrs. SCHUYLER 
CROWNINSHIELD 
Cloth, Cr. 8vo, $1.50. 

“An unusually striking book, 


strong and dramatic.” —Zvenzm, Star, 
W rn, p<. J 

















New Miscellaneous Issues 





Persephone 
And Other Poems 


By CHARLES CAMP TARELLI 
White Parchment, 16mo, $1.25. 


A dainty presentment in white and gold of the 
work of a new poet, notable for a rare power of 
expression. 


The Hope of 


Immortality 
By the Rev. J. C. WELLDON 


Translator of Aristotle's Ethics, Politics, etc 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


The substance of an argument put forward 
in the Hulsean Lectures for 1896; in part 
scholarly, in part popular, a serious ‘contribu- 
tion to theological t ought upon one of the 
greatest of subjects. 








TheDivineImmanence 


An Essay on the 
Spiritual Significance of Matter 


By the Rev. J. R. LLINGWORTH 


Author of “ Pe rsonality Human and 
Divine.” 
Cloth, Cr. 8vo, $1.50. 

“ As an exposition and interpretation of the 
subjects of which it treats, it is unsurpassed by 
any volume written in English during the hi 
ent decade.”—Rev. Amory H. Braprorn,D.D. 








The Gospel of 


Freedom 


By ROBERT HERRICK 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


“The great novel of American social 
life.”—Jnter-Ocean. 


The General 
Mianager’s Story 


Old-Time Reminiscences of Rail- 
roading in the United States 
By HERBERT E.HAMBLEN 
Author of “ On Many Seas.” 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 

“ He has repeated his former success 
— The 


in a new line, with fresh power.’ 
Natron. 


On Many Seas 


The Life and ~~ of a Yankee 
Sailor 


By FREDERICK BENTON 
WILLIAMS 
(Herbert E. Hamblen) 


EDITED — Bi FRIEND 
M. STONE BOOTH. 


Ping 12mo, $1.50. 


“This is a_notable book; a realistic 
record. o more powerful delinea- 
tion ot the terrors of the ocean was ever 
written than his story of the two months’ 
struggle of « oe brig against gales off 
Cape Horn.”—7he Nation. 








Stories from the Classic Literature of Many Nations 


Edited by BERTHA PALMER 


Cloth, 12mo, Student’s Edition, Price $1. 25; Library Edition, Price $1.50. 


“ One of the best books imaginable either for children or * 
and of their elders as well, in the vast story-life of the world.”— The C 


o Each, 
Tales of 1812, By JAMES BARNES Cloth, 
“The book will leave only the best impressions and is bound to jens 
instill patriotism and excite admiration tor the country and the +9 psychological, but they 
eecs of Americans. One cannot praise too highly such influ- edge, picturesque settin; 
ential books."—7he Army and Navy Register. 


THE MACMILLAN COTPIPANY, 


rown-u pers.” . 
* utlook. 





Stories of American Sailors and Soldiers 


Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors 





. Such a book will, indeed, rouse the interest of children, 


Southern Soldier Stories 
By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 


“They do not manet the thrilling. the bizarre, or the 


ave what is better, accurate knowl- 
human sympathy, and here and 


there genuine humor.”— he Outlook. 


No. 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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EXCELLENT SUMMER BOOKS 





Cheerful Yesterdays 


A most charming autobiographical book. By THOMAS 
WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 12mo, $2.00. 


“Tn addition to humor of reminiscence and charm of anecdote 
there is sound biographical, social, historical, and literary 
material, none the less valuable for its attractive presentation.” 
—The Citizen, Philadelphia. 


Unforeseen Tendencies of 
Democracy 
By Epwin L. GopkIn, Editor of the New York 
Nation. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


“We find this book splendidly patriotic in its clear-eyed 
acknowledgment of our political sins, to the end that we may 
shake ourselves free of them, and splendidly American in its 
desire that America shall show herself worthy of her great 
opportunity.”—Christian Register, Boston, 


Tales of the Home Folks in Peace 
and War 
By Jo—EL CHANDLER Harris, With capital illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


“Mr. Harris is quite at his best in these stories.”—7he 
Outlook. 


Birds of Village and Field 


A capital Bird Book for Beginners. By FLORENCE 
A. MERRIAM, author of “ Birds Through an Opera- 
Glass,” etc. Very fully illustrated. 12mo, $2.00. 





Caleb West, Master Diver 
By F. HopKINson Smiru. Finely illustrated. / 874 
thousand. 12mo, $1.50. 


most of living force and genuine sympathy,”—TZkhe ( 
New York, 
Penelope’s P 
enelope's rrogress 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 16mo, in unique Scoitish 
binding, $1.25. 
‘2 name came to cheer, refresh, and captivate. No one 


ever wore the plaid with such contagious enthusiasm,”—}/ am- 
ILTON W, MABIE, 


At the Sign of the Silver Crescent 


By HELEN CHOATE PRINCE. 16mo, $1.25. 


“It would be hard to exaggerate the literary charm that 
pervades this delightful story of French provincial life.”— Vex 
Orleans Picayune. 


“*The best work of its author, that into which he ha- put 
tic, 


The Pilgrims in Their Three 
Homes 
By WILLIAM ELLIoT GriFFIs, D.D. With illustra- 
tions. 16mo, $1.25. In Riverside Library for 
Young People, small 16mo, 75 cents. 


“These captivating chapters [contain] much fresh informa- 
tons well as entertainment.”—Christian Intelligencer, New 
York. 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpard, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 11 E. 17th St., New York 








If you want 
to bind 


your copies of THE OUTLOOK, we shall be 
pleased to furnish on application, free to 
subscribers, Title-Pages for Volumes 
55, 56, and 57. 


Cloth Binding Cases 


for permanent binding for Volumes 55, 
@ 56, and 57 are now ready; they are made 
up in Jade Green Cloth, with Gilt Letter- 
ing, and will be sent prepaid for Thirty- 
five Cents each. Any bookbinder can 
bind your volumes with these at a slight 
cost. 

We do not exchange bound volumes 
for back numbers. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York 
he hh he eh th a a th te th hh hh hh hh “hh “hh “hh 
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Bird Studies 


An Account of the Land Birds of Eastern North America. 
By WILLIAME. D. Scott. With 156 illustrations from orig- 
inal photographs. Quarto, leather back, gilt top, $5.00, me?. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 & 29 W. 23d St., N. Y. 
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By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins 


SACRED SONGS No. 1 


450,000 sold in 18 months 


CHURCH HYMNS AND GOSPEL SONGS 


Clergymen and others declare the latter unequaled for the Congre- 
ouiian. Veer Meeting, and Sunday-School. 

Price for either book, half bound, printed cover, #25 per 10); add 
6 cents per copy, if ordered by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 
SHEET 10c. per copy. List free. 5,000 pieces. Vocal and 
: Instrumental. Copyright eee count pric es. 

ulton St. 
MUSICe F. G. ADAMS grookiyn, New York 


EVERYBODY SHOULD READ THE 


LADIES’ HOPE JOURNAL 
MASON & HAMLIN Pianos and Organs 


New styles just introduced. Boston, New York, Chicago? 
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DODD, MEAD & CO. 


Have now ready in the 


‘Polychrome ” 
Edition of the Bible 


The Book of 
Leviticus 


translated by the Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford 


Octavo, cloth, with Illustrations and 
Polychrome printing, $1.25 


The above book is uniform with the 
Polychrome books, Judges, Isaiah, and Psalms, 
recently published. 

Those interested should send four cents for 
a 24-page illustrated prospectus, giving a most 
interesting account of this remarkable Biblical 
undertaking. 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 


151 Fifth Ave, New York 





Pulpit Furniture 


Lodge Furniture 


RETTING 
& SWEET 


MAKERS 
40 B ST. 
Grand Rapids 
Mich, 
SPECIALDESIGNS 
FURNISHED 









ARCHITECTS’ DE- 
SIGNS EXECUTED 





WRITE FOR 
CATALOGUES 





GET A GOOD PICTURE EVERY TIME 


by using the Gilson Exposure Table. It gives the 
Correct time for exposing plates under all weather 
conditions. Convenient, easy to understand, abso- 
lutely accurate, and cheap. Note Book combined 
With table worth the price alone. Sold by all dealers 
or sent by mail for 25c. 

THE CARTER’S INK CO., Boston, Mass. 


ee 





OnYV 99 Nature’s Own Remedy 
oma* D cd ——_ ane Bronchitis 
. * 2 ruggists, or sent ma 
R. T, BOOTH & COng3 East 2uth St. New York, 











“4A MOST TIMELY BOOK” 


NAVY BLUE 


A Story of Cadet Life in the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis 


By WILLIS BOYD ALLEN 
Large 12mo. 352 pages. Illustrated, cloth, gilt top, 
0 


wi. 


‘““ No better book could be placed in the hands of any young 
man who loves his country, and to those who are eagerly 
looking forward to an active naval career it will prove of 
special value. It — just the information the prospective 
cadet needs... . / All this is presented, not in the dry, conven- 
tional phrasing of a manual, but in the light, entertaining style 
of a charming story.”—Boston Transcript. 

“One does not merely get a general idea of cadet life in 
these pages ; one lives it.”—Oxtlook. 


A Handful of Silver 
AN INTERESTING STORY FOR OLDER GIRLS 
By MRS. L. T. MEADE 


With Ilustrations by Ida Lovering. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


12mo, 316 pages. 





In Garden, Orchard and Spinney 
By PHIL ROBINSON 
12mo, 288 pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


* Lovers of nature will find much to interest them in this 
volume of essays.”—Boston Evening Transcript. 


“ Makes us think of Thoreau at his best. . . . The book is a 
real treat.”—Boston Budget. 


A Great Reduction in Price 


Bishop Ellicott’s Commentary 


For English Readers 


Old Testament, 5 vols. New Testament, 3 vols. 
8 vols. in box, former price, $48---now only $12 


To the Clergy, Theological Students, and Sunday 
school Teachers we furnish the complete 
set, in box, at $9. 


(Sold only in sets of 8 vols.) 


The Notes will be found to embody virtually a 
Revised translation. all difficult and doubtful passages 
being fully discussed and explained. For Teachers 
and Bible Students this Commentary will be indis- 
pensable, and the price at which it is now issued 
places it within easy reach of all. 

““No Commentary designed ‘for English readers’ comes 
anywhere near it, whether for spiritual insight and suggestive- 
ness, or exact scholarship, or wide erudition, or resolute han- 
dling of difficulties, or that fearless freedom of interpretation 


whic nes from an absolute confidence in the sanctity and 
power of truth.”—£ xZositor. 





E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


PUBLISHERS 


31 West 23d Street 2 New York 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





New York City 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


Reopens October 5th. 
Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts., New York. 








Connecticut 


District of Columbia 





Bridgeport, Conn. 
The University School 


Delightfully located for summer study. Spe- 
cial preparation for September examinations. 
VINCENT C. PECK (Yale), Head Master. 





Kindergarten Training School. 


Classes for mothers in CHILD STUDY. 
Mrs.M.F.W ALTON, 176 W. 87th St..NewYork. 





CoLuMBIA Univagury— New York City. ‘ 
e professional school o: 

Teachers Colum ia University tor the 
training of general teachers, 

q College supervisors, principals, super- 
intendents, and instructors in normal scHools 
and colleges. Open to beth sexes. Fellow- 
ships and scholarships amounting to $5,750 an- 
nually. Catalogue sent on application to the 
Secre James E. Russe ct, Ph.D., Dean. 


The Helburn No. 35 West th St. 

For boys and _ girls. 

School Thoroughly Graded 

A trom Kindergarten to 
High School. Reopens October 3d. 

The Misses Whiton and Bangs 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
43 West 47th Street, New York City, N. Y. 
Academic, P tory, and Primary Depart- 
ments. Certificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, 


and Wellesley. Advanced courses and advan- 
tages of New York City for sfecial students. 














Voice Miss Florence E. H. Marvin will 
receive at her home, emsen 
Cc It t h 8 R 
ultUre Street, Brooklyn, a few youn 
ladies who desire to cultivate their voices and 
obtain a pleasant home from Octoberto June. 
Refers to Mr. Dudley Buck and Mr. Theodor 
Bjérksten. Circulars sent on application. 





Oy SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Boarding and Day Pupils. 16th 
year. English, Science, Art, and Language 
courses. Certificate admits to college. Un- 
rivaled opportunities for the study of Music. 

ome care and social recreation. 

Heten M. Scovitie, Epitn L. Cooper, 
Principals, 2034 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





heBrooklynHeightsSeminary 


138-140 Montague St., Brooklyn 


A home school for girls. Healthful, pleas- 
ant, and thoroughly equipped buildings 
Academic and College Preparatory courses. 


Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School 
for Girls. Pelham Manor, N. Y. 


HALF HouR FROM New York, 


Miss Whitfield and Miss Bliss 
BOARDING AND Day ScHoo. For GiRLS 
All courses, regular and special 
41 Mount Morris Park, West 











“Suburban to New York City.” 

‘ ° ‘se School f 
The Misses Hickok’s “°39'.°" 
Advantages of the country and close con- 


nection with the city. Lectures by professors 
n Columbia University. Morristown, N.J. 





Connecticut 





Connecticut, Hartford. 
Woodside Seminary 


Reopens September 28. 
Address for circular 


The Curtis School ?°4%92"* 


Brookfield Center, Fairfield Co., Ct. 
Twenty-fourth year under the original man- 
agement. Send for our suggestive book. 
Clean associations and a most loyal atmos- 
phere. Home life; single rooms. $500. No 
new boy over thirteen years old. 
Frederick 8S. Curtis, Principal. 





The Misses Ely and Corwine’s 
Schsol for Girls. Greenwich, Conn. 


REOPENS SEPTEMBER 29TH 


HARTFORD 
THEOLOGICAL 


Unexcelled Advan- 


Cada aden SEMINARY 
Graduates. 
Full information 


licat' t 
Profezeor Mitchell.) HARTFORD, CONN. 


TACONIC SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Lakeville, Conn. 
Conducted on the principles of the New 
Education. rg | Prepa:ation. — 
Exiza Harpy Lorp, Principal. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D 
Frank M. McMurry, Ph.D., 
Advisers to the Faculty. 





65th Year Opens 
September 28, 1898 








THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 

An endowed school devoted exclusively to 
preparation for college, or scientific school, 
according to Yale and Harvard standards. 
The nex peat begins Sept. 14th, 1898. 

EDWARD G. COY, Head Master. 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


HOPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


1660—1898 

Progens tor college and scientific school. 

Small classes and close supervision. For 
catalogue address GeorcE L Fox, Rector. 





Old Lyme. Boxwood School for Girls 


College Preparatory and Elective Course, 
Native French. Musicand Art. ey ee 
gymnasium. Mrs. RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD. 


HAYDEN HALL (formerly Young 


adies’ Institute) 

A Home School tor Girls. Its certificate 

admits to five leading colleges. Thorough 

instruction and kind care. Terms $350 to 

$500. For circulars address Miss J. S. 
WILLIAMS, Windsor, Conn. 








District of Columbia 


‘WASHINGTON, D. C. 
MOUNT VERNCN 
SEMINARY 


Corner M and Eleventh Streets, ©. w. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCH®0L 
For Young Ladies and Little <:irls 


Primary, poaggeatery, and col!--giate 
departments. Thorough training ‘n all 
branches in accordance with best modern 
methods. Spacious buildings re ently 


erected especially for school purposes. 

Ample playgrounds and tennis court. 

Twenty-fourth year opens October fourth, 

For turther information apply to 

Mrs. ELIZABETH J. SOMEKS, 
Principal. 

Mrs. ADELIA GATES. HENSLEY 

Associate Principal. 





Illinois 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
School of Oratory 


ROBERT McLEAN CUMNOCK, A.M. 
Director 


Elocution, English, Physical Culture. 
welve instructors. Attendance last year, 
601. Only School of Oratory in America that 
has a building especially designed for its 
work and used exclusively by its pupils. Two 
rivate lessons a week during entire course. 
cholarships yielding $150 yearly furnished 
to needy and meritorious students. For cat- 
alogue and full information apply to 

R. L. CUMNOCK, Evanston, Ill. 


MORGAN PARK ACADEMY 


OF 
The University of Chicago 


College preparation for both sexes. Intro- 
ductory year for young pupils. Faculty all col- 
lege graduates. New Hall (opened 1897) and 
Haskell Hall (ready 1898) for young men. 
Morgan Hall (remodeled 1898) for young 
women. New athletic field. Expenses. $25) 
to $400 per year. Pure airand water. Address 
The Dean of the Academy, Morgan Park, Ill. 











ENILWORTH HALL.— Boarding- 

School tor Girls in Kenilworth, a beav- 

tiful North Shore suburb of Chicago. De- 

mg home, thorough instruction, Address 
Mrs. MAry Keyes Bascock, Kenilworth. 





Feast HALL SEMINARY FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN.— College Prepara- 
tory, Junior College, Elective courses, Voca 





and Instrumental Music, Elocution, Physical 

Training. Certificate admits to Smith, ! assar, 

Wellesley,and LakeForest Colleges. Address 

Miss SABRA L. SARGENT, Lake Forest, Ill. 
Indiana 





Girls’ Classical School 


Indianapolis, Ind. Catalogue Free. 
17thYear Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors 

May Wricut Sewa tt, Prizcipal. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 





District oF CoLumsiA, Washington, 
Chevy Chase 


French and English School 
tor Girls. Suburb of Washington. fench 
the language of the house. Principal, Mlle. 





Miss Sara J. Smitu, Principal. 


Kentucky 
SCIENCE HILL 


An English and classical school ‘or gitls 
Certificate admits to Wellesley an’ Vassar. 
Seventy-fourth annual session begi: Sept.» 








L. M. Bouligny. Assistant Principai, Miss C. 
Pettigrew. City Post Office, Washington,D.C. 


1898. Mrs W.T. POYNTER, Shell ville, Ky 


Cosel Sale 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES _—iw+ 





Massachusetts 





Worcester, Massachusetts 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 
Prepares boys for college or scientific school. 
Buildings of modern construction. New Sci- 
ence Hall, seven groups of laboratories. 
Manual training. nfirmary. Gymnasium. 
Oval and cinder track. 65th year begins Sept. 
6, 98. D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A.M., Prin. 





AUBURNDALE, MASS. (10 miles 
trom Boston.) 
LASELL SEMINARY *Q8.\28° 
WOMEN 
suggests to parents seeking a good school 
consideration of the following points in its 
methods ; A 

Ist. Its special care of health. : 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet, 
and exercise; abundant food in good variety 
and well cooked ; enety and long sleep; a fine 

ymnasium, furnished by Dr. Sargent, of 

arvard; bowling alley and swimming-bath; 
no regular or foreknown examinations, etc. 
2d. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and 
helps to furnish the best teachers, including 
many specialists; with one hundred an 
twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. Four years’ 
course; 77 some things equal to college work; 
in others, planned rather for, home and 
womanly life, Two studies required and two 
to be chosen from a list of eight or ten elec- 
tives. One preparatory year. Special stu- 
dents admitted if eighteen years or over or 
graduates of high schools. 

3d. _ Its homelike air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited num- 
ber (many declined every fall for lack of 
room); personal oversight in habits, manners, 
care of person, room, etc.; comforts not 
stinted. 

4th. Its 
departments. ; : 

ioneer school in_ scientific teaching of 
Cooking, Millinery, Dress-Cutting, Business 
Law for Women, Home Sanitation, Swim- 
ming. 
_, Regular expense for school year, $500, For 
illustrated catalogue address (mentioning 
The Outlook), Cc. G. BRAGDON, Prin. 


handiwork and other unusual 





AMHERST, MASS. 
MRS. W. D. HERRICK’S 
Home School for Backward Boys 


open through SUMMER. 
MRS. W. F. STEARNS’S 


Home School for Young Ladies 
Amherst, Mass. Reopens Sept. 22, 1898. 








Boston, 9 Ashburton Place 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
I Sch 


aw oo 
.Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 5. For 
circulars address the Acting Dean, 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT. 


Concord SCHOOL 


“One of the most desirable pre- 
Paratory schools in New England.” 
—Wn. T. Harris, U. S. Com’r of Education. 
‘ Situated in Old Concord, Mass , 20 miles 
fom Boston, A Home as well as a School 
or the training of American boys. College 
Preparation a specialty. Elementary classes. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Principal. 








Prepares boys 


Williston Seminary 











— forany college 
or Scientific school. Library, Physical, chem- 
tal. biological laboratories ; gymnasium, etc. 
aw athletic field with 44 mile track. Opens 
Sept. 8th, | JosepH H. Sawyer, M.A., 


Principal! | thampton, Mass. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate i 
l e admits to College. 
Apply to \i P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 














Bordentown 







Military Institute. 


Will put your son on 
his mettle and build 
him up in character, 
mind, and body. We 
can’t tell you all about 
it here. On request we 
mail you a catalogue 
and full particulars. 
Major T. D. LANDON, 
Commandant. 
Rev. T.H. LANDON, A.M., 
Principal. 
Bordentown, N.J. 





WELLS COLLEGE 


Aurora, Cayuga Lake, WN. WV, This thoroughly endowed insti 


tution now stands among the 
iq 


first of the colleges for young women in this country. Founded in 1868 by Henry Wells, E: 
(originator of the Wells-Fargo i "press Co.), and subsequently the recipient ot large gifts 


rom him and from Mr. Edwin B. 


organ. ‘The progress of this college 


as been rapid, and 


it has been constantly broadening its field and raising its standard until it is now unsurpassed 
in its educational facilities. Young women who intend taking a college course are invited 


to send for the prospectus of Wells College or if 


Address 


ILLIAM EVERETT 


ossible give it a personal inspection, 


ATERS, Ph.D., Pres. 





Massachusetts 


Massachusetts 





MISS HYDE’S 
Home School for Little Girls 
Framingham, Mass. 

A pleasant country home, with special care 
of health and habits. Thorough instruction 
by trained teachers. Number limited to eight. 


WHITTIER HOP1E SCHOOL 
MERRIMAC, MASS. New buildings 
for twenty girls. College preparatory and 
special courses. Fifth year begins Sept. 20. 
erms $300. A. B. RUSSELL, Prin. 








Norton, MASSACHUSETTS 


; For Young Wo- 
Wheaton Seminary fo" Yoype We 
from Boston. Advanced courses for high- 
school graduates and others not wishing full 
college course. Also college preparatory and 
special. Advantages in art and music. Gym- 
nasium and ample grounds. 64th year opens 
Sept. 14. For circular and illustrations ad- 
dress Rev. Samuel V. Cole, A.M., President. 





PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 
sig’ Salisbury School for Girls 
College preparatory and special course. 
Miss Mira H. HA tt, Principal. 





Wilbraham, 

Wesleyan Academy jin 
Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists in Clas- 
sics, Arts, and Music. Enlarged endowment 
insures superior advantages at moderate ex- 
ense 82d year opens Sept 14, 1898. Forcata- 

ogue, address Rev. Wa. R, NewHAtt,Prin. 





; ; For Grris. 
Quincy Mansion School [9% 07/85; 
advantages unexcelled. Location, grounds, 
and buildings unequaied. An historic house in 
the historic city ot Quincy, near Boston. Send 
forcircuiar. Horace MANN WILLARD,Sc.D., 
P. O. address Wollaston, Mass. 
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Miss Kimball’s School Worcester, 


An_ English, French, and German Home 
and Dey School for Girls. College Prepara- 
tory, Intermediate, Academic, Literary, 
Music, and Special courses. Excellent gym- 
nasium. Send for Illustrated Manual. 





he Highland Military Academy, 
Worcester, Mass.—43d year. A _First- 
Grade Preparatory Schoo]. Modern Sanita- 
tion. New Athletic Field. Visitor, The Rt. 
Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. 
JOS. ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 





FROEBEL SCHOOL 
AND KINDERGARTEN NORMAL CLASS 
Thorough preparation for Kindergarten 
work, Two years’ course. Theory and prac- 
tice combined. Special class for those with 
special ability, Diploma establishing com- 
petency of student. Number limited. Post- 
graduate work. Miss Annie Coolidge Rust, 
80 West St., Worcester, Mass. 





Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
Worcester. Mass. Courses of Study in Me- 
chanical, Civil, and Electrical Engineering 
and Chemistry. 194-page Catalogue, showing 
appointments secured by graduates, mazled 
free. Expenses low. 31st 


ear. 
J. K. MARSHALL, Registrar. 





Michigan 





Instruction 
Journalism 4777 one 
thorough and scientific course 
adapted to the individual needs of 
writers. Longestablished. Re- 

sponsible, Successful, Instructors 
. experienced and competent. 
Students _ successful and 
»leased. Best of, references. 

rite for descriptive cata- 
logue. It is sent free. Address 
Sprague Correspondence 
School of Journalism, No. 55 
Telephone Bldg., Detroit, Mich 











Missouri 


Bishop Robertson Hall 


Episcopal. Established 1874. Boarding 
and Day School for Girls. Reopens, D. V., 
Sept. 14, 1898. Apply to Sister Superior, 
1607-17 S. Compton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





New Hampshire 





New Hampshire 
Military Academy 


WEST LEBANON, N. H. 


Among New Hampshire hills, amid pine 
groves and a bracing climate. Prepares for 
any college and Government academies. Full 
commercial course—business. law—stenog- 
raphy and typewriting. Terms low. Fall term 
opens Sept. 14, 1898. For circulars address 

Major B. F. Hyatt, A.M., Principal. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





New Hampshire 


New York 


New York 





ye Phillips Exeter Academy.—The 116th 
year begins Sept. 14, 1898. Eighty Scholar- 
ships awarded to students of high standing. 
Six important buildings added since 1872. For 
Catalogue and illustrated ng naires 
Har.an P. Amen, Principal, Exeter, N 





YaRgsaes School Property for 

Sale or to Rent.—For particulars 

apply to Miss MARGARET Foster, The 
organ School, Portsmouth, N. H. 





New Jersey 





ORDEXTOWN FEMALE COL- 
LEGE, Bordentown, N. J—A home 
school for girls with many peculiar advan- 
taRes- Our catalogue tells of them. Rev 
BLAispELL, D.D., President. +ddress 
hat Suuttz, A.M., Head Master. 





Montclair Military Academy 
Mortclair. N J. 
JOHN G. MAC VICAR, Head Master. 
LIEUT.BLANTONC.WELSA.U.S.A. 
Commandant. 





ENGLEwoop, New JERSEY 
The Englewood School for Boys. | ,, 
with Home Department (Cultured 


one of the most beautiful suburbs re Sow 
York City. James B. Parsons, A.M 





ENGLEwoop, New y Jersey. 
ork.) 


Dwight School for Girls 


‘Yenth year. Preparation for College. Spe- 
cial Courses. ues CREIGHTON, i Principals 
Miss FARRAR, 


(44 hour from 





Miss Gerrish’s School for Girls 
Collegiate and special courses of study. 
ENGLEwoop, New Jersey 





Hackettstown Institute "gckettstown, 


Co-educational. Prepares for the best Col- 
leges | Art, Elocution, and Commercial 
ranches. Best building ot its class. Loca- 
tion unsurpassed. $255 per annum. Catalogue 
free. Rev. W. P. Fercuson, Ph.D., Pres. 





Miss Townsend’s School {9 


Academicand college prepa ratory departm’ts. 
Special courses. 54 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 





 ¥ Boarding School, Old Bridge, 

J.—Established 1856. Ages 4 to 15. 

Boys mike 10. Terms, $180 to $250, includ- 
ing vacations. Miss Conover, Principal 





Princeton Preparatory School 
Gives individual attention to a limited num- 
ber of pupils, ~ preparing vm to enter Prince- 
ton or any American College. Encorsed 
the President. and Dean of Princeton 
niversity. Healthtul surroundings ; athletic 
te For catalogue address 
B. FINE, Head Master, Princeton, N. J. 








New York 

St. Agnes School 
Under the direction of Bishop Doane. 
Preparatigp tor all colteges. Special Stud- 
ies and SBurses of Col lege Study. Special 
ae Muss and rt. Gymnasium 

Miss ELten W., Boyp, Principal, 

Albany, N.Y. 





The Lady Jane Grey School 


Hyde and Daughters’ Home School 
for Girls. yy and regular courses. 
R 


THE BUFFALO SEMINARY 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


The endowment of this school for girls 

permits a thoroughly liberal and progressive 
policy. e highest efficiency is demanded 

in all departments. A beautiful home fora 

limited aaeper ra girls. 

Mrs. C. F. HARTT, Principal. 


THE CAYUGA LAKE 
MILITARY ACADEMY 





Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 10ist year 
opens pret. 13, 1898. College Preparatory. 
Liberal rates. No extras. For catalogue, 


etc., address The Superintendent. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


For GIRLS. Canandaigua, N. Y. 
23d year begins Sept. 21. Certificate admits 
o leading colleges. —— Music Depart- 
Pane Gymnasium, Lecture 

SAMUEL COLE Farmuny (assherst), Prin. 








CLINTON 
LIBERAL INSTITUTE 


MinaT ART. 1831-1898 
FORT PLAIN, N. Y. 
Boys’ and Girls’ fitting school for any col- 


e. Thorough business course. Special 
dvantages in Music and Elocution. 
Ww: C. JOSLIN, A.M. (Brown University) , Prin. 





OUGHTON SeeINARY FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN.—3cth year be- 
= Sept. 22. For particulars address A. G. 
ENEDICT,A.M.,Principal, Clinton, NewYork. 





COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


For Young Women and Girls 
Five Elective Courses. Forty-first year Sept. 
27th. crm. $250 t to. $360. Address 

JOS. E. KING, D.D., President, 
Fort Edward, New York. 





Delaware Literary Institute 


Franklin, New York.— Vou need not pay $400 
to $600 a year fora High-Grade School; ours 
at $200-$300 is superior to many. 64th year. 
Co-educational ; military drill ;summer camp. 
ELMER ELLSwoRTH FReNcH,A.M., Principal. 





COLGATE ACADEMY 


A Boys’ School, of thorough acholarship 
and high moral character ; prepares for Co 
lege or Scientific School. Gymnasium ; ample 
grounds oe athletic games. Fall term be- 
ge Sept. 8th. Address 

SHEPARDSON, Prin., Hamilton, N. Y. 





New York, Irvington-on-Hudson. 


MIss BENNETT'S 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Opens Sept. 28th, 1898. An exceptional 
school with the most desirable school fea- 
tures. 20 miles from New York _ For circu- 
lars apply to Miss May F. BENNETT. 





Newburgh, New York 


The Siglar School For Turvy Boys 


Summer Session 
The thirt yg ty gins September 14,198. 
and ends Tane 12. Four hundred and fifty 
dollars a year: a caien Summer session of 
12 weeks begins June 15th; One hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. Come and see me, or 
send for my pamphlets. Henry W. SIGLAR, 
Newburgh-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 





Tr Peekskill me mee 20! Academy. 
Goch V gar. Prepares for Colleges and Gov’t 





Mrs. JANE FY Hype, Binghamton, N. Y. 


The MISSES MACKIE’s 


+ pene for Girls, Newburgh, N.Y, 
Sed year. Academic, Advanced, and College 
eparatory courses. Diplomas given in each. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and We ‘esley. 
Special courses in Art, Music, and Literature. 

One and a half hours from New York 





| Fy Hall School for Girls.— Ac. 


demic and College Pre wratory { aya 
rae ives full particula g AMU 
. BUCK, A.M., Cughkeapeie, N ye 





Riverview = 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 63d year. Prepares 
thoroughly for College, the Govt. Academies, 
and Business. _ Milita: Ree ection | and disci. 
pline. JOSEPH B. BISBEE,A.M. Principal, 





Round LakeAcademy 


Affords best pre ae for college or busi- 
ness. Military Department fully e: muinpad. 
Each teacher a specialist. Healthful surround- 
ings morally and physically. Easy of acces. 

M. WESTFALL, Prin., Round Lake. N.Y. 





RYE SEMINARY 


For pasticulars ae! Mrs. S._ J. LIFE. 
The Misses STOW E, Rye, New York. 





saree yor TempleGroveSeminary 


Thorough preparation for college. Special 
od elective courses in French. Music, and 
Art. E. BARTLETT, Jr., A.M. Principal. 

EMELINE BARSTOW BARTLETT. A.B., 
Associate Principal. 





Sing-Sing-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Mt. Pleasant Military Academy 


with separate departments for small boys. 
83d year. References: 7, Joseph H .Choate, 
Hamilton W. Mabie, L.H.D. For beautitully 
illustrated year book address The Principals. 


Miss C. E. Mason’s 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
THE CASTLE 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. Advan- 
tages of N. Y. City. All departments. 
Graduating and special courses. Pre 
pares for College. 

Miss C. E. MASON, 





LL.M., Prin. 





=e. Emma Willard a 


* Ws 
the Troy Fe- 
male Semi- 
nary, Aca- 
demic and 
Graduate 
courses. De- 
partments 
ot Music ——e "ee 
and Art. Certificate admits to Wellesley,Sm 
and Vassar colleges. 85th year opens Sept. 
21, 1898. Miss Mary Atice Knox, Principal. 















Superior Pond Faculty 23 distin- 
guished specialists. Dudley Buck, !’xamiver 
and Lecturer. Geo. S. Beechwood, Director 


Send for catalogue. 


— 





Ohio 


—— 


CINCINN4 ATI, Miss Armstrong's 
School for Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avo" 








‘Schools. Thorough business course. per 
all year. Fall im ™ Sept. 15th. Col. L 
OrLEMAN, A.M..,P! n., Peekskill, i ¥ 


dale Circulars sent on applicatior 
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UTICA (N. Y.) CONSERVATORY | 
OF MUSIC 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








Ohio 











Hs ee ~~ Cincinnati 
ie Conservatory 
- of Music 
mm MissClaraBaur 
4 zrectress 
A thorough Mu- 
sical Education 
after met 
of foremost Eu- 
ropean_ Conser- 
yatories. ea SIDENCE ES for young 
ladies. Students can enter at ANY TIME. For 
catalogue write Miss Clara Baur, Cincinnati. 


BARTHOLOMEW ENGLISH 
and CLASSICAL SCHOOL ,{?7! 


Girls 

Certificate admits to leading Colleges for 

women. Full Collegiate and selected Courses. 

Ten resident pupils received in the family. 

For Twenty-thir Annee Oa ¢ address, 
G. K. BARTHOLOMEW, Ph.D., 

Third and Lawrence Streets, Cincinnati, oO. 





















































5 1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, O. 
> Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


res for ali Colleges open to women. 
Paver begins September 22. 





1a Better than Ever 


Oberlin College 


The College, the Theological Sem- 
| inary, the Conservatory “ot Music, 
d the Academy. 

Full in- 


I. Sixty-sixth vear begins Sept. 21. 
E JAMES R. SEVERANCE, Oberlin, Ohio 


ne Re AS Ri 


formation from the treasurer, 





HE MISSES LAW’S FROEBEL 





y ¢ INSTITUTE, 2313 Ashland Avenue, 

s. + Toledo, Ohio. Training School for Kinder- 

, : ea: Certificate and poem Courses. 

ly 3 ne year. ‘fer of s' 

Is, E. LAW, M. D., Principal. 
Pennsylvania 





MORAVIAN SEMINARY 


and COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Founded 1749. Ninety minutes from Phila- 
delphia; two hours from New York. For 
circulars address J. Max Hark, D.D., 
Principal, Bethlehem, Pa. 








Lehigh Preparatory School 


Nearly nine hundred men admitted to Har- 


vard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, etc., during 
past twenty years. 


. A. Forrina, Principal, Bethlehem, Pa. 





Miss salpwirs SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
BRYN MAWR, 


Preparatory toBryn MawrCollege 


iss FLoreNcr BALDWIN, Principal. Within 
seven years more than seventy- five pupils have 
gntered Bryn Mawr College from this school. 
Diploma given in both General and College- 
prgparatory Courses. Fine, fire-proof stone 

uilding. 25 acres beautiful grounds. For 
circular, address the Secretary. 











TO GUARDIANS 


An associate principal of a well-established 


stin- 
Liner 
















ctor. school will take ct 

of orphan girls f« rice a oo 
—— Address Box 41, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
= Chestnut Hill Academy Chestnut 





Philadel hia, Pa, 


a ithe ct ty —Eleven miles North 


to Degrees of A. B., B.t.a 


*ANDe 


LAKE ERIE COLLEGE semiviry, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Three Parallel Courses of ~_ y leading | Enlarged Facilities in the 


New Science Building. 


For new Illustrated pee and Catalogue, address 
MISS MARY EVANS, President. 





tian 


ing, 





WILLIAMSPORT DICKINSON SEMINARY 


Has established a reputation as a Christian school 
of high grade, where both sexes may acquire the 
best galtare, with the safeguards of a refined Chris- 

ome 
those who desire ; a methods and work to need 
of students; 16 teac 


9 regular courses ; elective studies for 


ers 


Splendid separate build- 
finely equipped for 


Music and Art, wit 


Conservatory appliances and skilled teachers. with 
best home and European training, Catalogue free. 
EDWARD J. GRAY, D.D., President, 


Williamsport, Pa. 





Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania 








Swarthmore 
Grammar School 


Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 
A co-educational Friends’ School, with Aca- 


demic and College Preparatory classes. All 
the buildings are of stone, new and handsome. 
The climate is pleasant, the situation is 
healthful, and the equipment is of high efficien- 
cy through out. Especial advantages favor- 
able to a well-rounded education are: Privi- 
leges of Swarthmore College lectures, build- 
ings. etc. ; nearness to Philadelphia ; refining 
uences of the cottage-system ; vigorous 
athletic life; unusually large number. of in- 
structors, permitting careful attention to 
individual development. Terms moderate. 
For cofatogue and athletic circular, address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON. Principal. 





CHELTENHAM ACADEMY 


On the summit of Chelten Hills, near Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylvania’s leading preparatory 
boarding school, under the military system. 
Represented by more than 30 of its graduates 
in 7 leading colleges and scientific schools. 
= 500 to $600 per year; no extras. Illus. cata- 
og. Joun C. Rice, Ph.D., Prin., Ogontz, Pa. 





For 


Ogontz School Young Ladies 


Twenty minutes pom Philadelphia, two 
hours from New York. Mr. Jay Cooke’s 
fine property; an ideal location for a 
school. Miss FRANCEs E. BENNETT and 
Miss SyLviaA J. EASTMAN continue the 
educational supervision of the school. For 
circulars address Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 





WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lancy oe School for Young Ladies 
Reopens Age lemic and College 
Preparatory courses. Mrs. ICHARDS, 





li Catalogues on application. 
uP \TTERSON, Head aster, 





Prin., Miss S. L. TRAcy, A.M., Associate. 


MISS ANABLE’S Boarding: and Day 


school for Girls. 
Established in 1848. Circular on a application. 
Opens Sept. 28. 1350 Pine St., 





Woman’s Medical College ofPa. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

48th annual session. Four years’ curriculum. 
Sessions seven and a half months. Especial 
attention to Laboratory courses in all de- 
partments. Clinical Instruction and Quizze. 
CLARA MARSHA , M.D., Dean, 
North College Ave. and 21st St. 





Rhode Island 





Slade Mansion Home School for Girls 


and Young gaa 
ormerly 
Select School MissIréne Saniewska’s 
547 Elmwood Ave., Providence,R.I. 
40th year begins Sept. 26, 1898. 





will eo her home schoo! for girls Sept. 27. 
Cabot Street, Providence, R. 





ProvipENcE, Ruope IsLAND 


Friends School for Both Sexes 
Founded 1n 1784. Excellenthome. Students 
from 18 States. All denominations. ‘Thorough 
work in English, Science, Classics, Music,and 
Art. Address AUGUSTINE JonEs, LL:B. 





Vermont 





St. Johnsbury Academy 

Classical and Liberal Courses. Thorough 

training in the essentials of a good, practical 

education. Deserving students may receive 

free room-rent in the Academy dormitories, 
For a A and a apply to 
C ae Prineipal, 

gon Vermont. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS AND 
CAMPS 


FRYEBURG, MAINE 


School of Methods for Teachers 
28 July to 11 August. Assembly (with lec- 
tures aed concerts), 2-20 August. In full view 
of the White Mountains. Recreation and In- 











struction combined. Circulars sent Apply y to 
Ernest HAMLIN ApgorTt, Fryeburg, Maine 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 


issues Life Insurance Policies particularly 


2 adapted to your needs 
~. Muy sy. . 
< UU “¢ Amounts, $15 to $50,000. a» 
Ds ' Premiums Payable Yearly, Half- 
nb Ma SN BS Yearly, Quarterly, or Weekly. 


HAS THE 








THE SUREST PROTECTION 
THE MOST PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 


My Y bed) yy WN ' Write for information 
# i THE PRUDENTIAL “orem C0. 


..OF AMERICA.. 4 
John F. Seyeen, Pres. i 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. : 


VAM 











Muralo Fresco Paint 


MURAL is a cementitious paint, which dissolves readily and completely in cold water, 
and becomes part of the hard finished wall or ceiling. 95 % of this material is composed of 
one of the greatest disinfectants known to science. It is manufactured in 23 different tints, 
and can be applied so as to leave a perfectly flat surface, or to imitate tapestry and burlap work, 
or in patterns, and also for relief work. Unlike oil paints and paper, it is absolutely fireproof. 


WARNING 


BEWARE of walls and ceilings decorated with Kalsomine, a material which every 
Painter makes himself by mixing cheap animal glue and whiting with hot water, and is 
undoubtedly the cause of many diseases in the household which cannot be accounted for by 
your physician. 

ALSO BEWARE of decorations done with oil, lead, and zinc, as they are liable 
to cause lead poisoning when such a large surface is exposed. It is a well-recognized fact by 
all high authorities that wall papers are most unhealthy, and undoubtedly are the cause of ill 
health to those occupying apartments papered with such material. 


Circulars and Color Cards Furnished upon Application 


THE MURALO CO., New Brighton, S. I., N.Y. 
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Registered Trade-Mark 


The most HEALTHFUL 
and COMFORTABLE 


of all makes of summer underwear 
is the 


Deimel Linen-Mesh 


Send for descriptive pamphlet or 
call and examine the goods at 


‘¢The Linen Store ’’ 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, New York 


BROADWAY & litn ST. STORE. 


Pure Linen 
Suits and Skirts. 


Cadet Blue Only. 





This fabric is new; of a beautiful blue 
shade; absolutely fast color, and extremely 
serviceable; made into 


Ladies’ Bicycle Suits, 
$10.00 and $15.00 each. 
Ladies’ Tailor Suits, $15.00 each. 
Ladies’ Separate Skirts, $5.00 each. 


James McCreery & Co., | 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 








BREATH PERFYME 


ALL 


DEALERS.s 


? Sent on receipt of 
5¢ in stamps 
SEN-SEN CO. 
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NY 
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Absolutely Reliable Always 
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THE CUBAN COAST FROM SANTIAGO TO GUANTANAMO 


Sixteen miles east of 
the mouth of Santiago 
Harbor and about twenty-four miles west of 
the fine Bay of Guantanamo, already held by 
our ships at sea and marines on shore, is a 
gentle indentation in the coast. This forms 
the anchorage of Baiquiri, while the village 
of the same name is a little way inland. 
Here on Wednesday and Thursday of last 
week General Shafter’s army of 16,000 men 
was landed with only trifling accidents. The 
movement was well planned and carried 
out. To the Spanish and Cuban watchers 
on the inland heights the spectacle must 
have been vividly impressive apart from its 
meaning as the opening of the first great 
chapter in the war of invasion—the chapter 
to which the fighting the week before was 
the preface. At sea, in the center of the 
scene, slowly moved to and fro our fleet of 
war-ships preparing for the landing by a 
heavy bombardment of the Spanish defenses 
at Cabafias, Aguadores, Juragua, and Bai- 
quiri, and shelling the woods along the coast. 
To the westward sailed a number of colliers 
sent in that direction to mislead the Spanish 
commanders into expecting a landing west 
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of Santiago—a ruse completely successful. 
Further out at sea to the eastward moved the 
great fleet of thirty transports laden with an 
army eager to put foot on Cuban soil. On 
shore our Cuban allies under General Rabi 
were distracting in a measure the enemy’s 
attention. General Shafter’s orders were 
precise and were carried out with precision. 
The bombardment by the ships is described 
even in Spanish dispatches to Madrid— 
one cable from Santiago is still uncut—as 
terrific and insupportable. From Baiquiri’s 
blockhouse and from advance posts along 
the coast the Spanish forces fled toward Se- 
villa, a town about six miles east of Santiago 
and perhaps three miles from the shore, where 
it was expected that the Spanish forces would 
make a serious stand. At Baiquiri an at- 
tempt was made to burn town and supplies, 
but much was left unharmed in the precipitate 
retreat; even food was found cooking for 
the Spaniards’ breakfast. The only damage 
suffered by our fleet in the engagement was 
on board the Texas, where a shell from the 
Socapa battery killed one sailor and injured 
eight. When the signal for landing was 
given, scores of rowboats, steam launches, 
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and dispatch-boats crowded to the full made 
for the shore and for a long pier not very far 
west of Baiquiri. The First and Eighth 
Infantry among the regulars, the Second Mas- 
sachusetts and the “Rough Riders” among 
the volunteers, had parties first actually on 
land. On shore the only casualty in the 
actual landing was the wounding of a Cuban 
by one of our own shells, and some slight 
injuries to a few of our men as they were 
scrambling on the high pier. The cable 
communication from Playa del Este (about 
five miles east of Baiquiri) has been steadily 
maintained, and a military telegraph line will 
be established as.our army advances. 


8 


From Baiquiri west- 
ward along the coast 
to Aguadores, thence north to Santiago, runs 
a road, passable for teams, yet, after all, 
hardly more than a wood-path overgrown 
with bushes, shut in close by the chaparral. 
A second (and worse) highway runs further 
north, generally parallel with that first de- 
scribed. Between Baiquiri and Santiago are 
Demajayabo, Juragua, and Sevilla, while 
Aguadores lies southwest of Sevilla and close 
to the shore. By this general line of march 
our army has advanced toward Santiago. 
The advance movement was so prompt that 
it evidently surprised the Spanish officers, 
who are wont to consider thoughtfully and 
deliberately before marching. The landing 
occupied Wednesday and Thursday; yet 
advance bodies of soldiers under General 
Young were moving forward on those days 
and occupied the little village of Demajayabo 
on Wednesday night and the slightly larger 
town of Juragua on Thursday, the Spanish 
troops decamping rapidly towards Sevilla. 
On Friday, under the orders of General 
Wheeler, who has commanded the actual 
movements of the forces on shore, the first 
serious fighting occurred. The Fourteenth 
and Tenth Cavalry regiments (regular) and 
the First Volunteer Cavalry (Wood and Roose- 
velt’s “ Rough Riders”) were attacked by 
the enemy in ambush, suffered a loss of from 
seventeen to twenty killed (press accounts 
differ as to the exact facts) and forty or more 
wounded or missing, but in the end occupied 
the position originally held by the enemy. 
This engagement is now being called the 
battle of La Quasina. Among the killed or 
wounded were several officers; Captain A. K. 
Capron, Sergeant Hamilton Fish, Jr., and Ser- 
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geant Doherty, all of the “ Rough Riders,” 
were killed. On another page we print a 
somewhat extended, graphically written ac- 
count of this battle. On Saturday and Sun- 
day the onward movement of our army was 
continued, and on those days Sevilla, where 
strong resistance was expected, was occupied 
by eight thousand troops, American and 
Cuban. A dispatch from General Young at 
Sevilla says: 

We can plainly see Santiago, less than seven 
miles away. The country is level for six miles 
this side of the city, except for hills on the south, 
which extend to within a mile of Santiago. 
These hills now appear deserted. The country 
is fairly open, and it will not be difficult to move 
troops over it. 

As we go to press our advance guard has 
been pushed forward three miles, and is now 
encamped at San Juan on the Guamo River. 


® 

The Spanish war ves- 
sels the departure of 
which from Cadiz we noted last week reached 
Port Said, at the north end of the Suez Canal, 
on Sunday of this week. Contrary to reports 
received during the week, the Pelayo, Spain’s 
most formidable ship, is with the squadron. 
In all, there are now at Port Said five war ves- 
sels and seven transports. The Suez Canalis 
absolutely neutral, and there is no interna- 
tional law to oppose the passage of the Span- 
ish fleet. The question of coaling is, however, 
quite another matter. It is reported that 
Great Britain refuses to allow these ships to 
coal at Port Said for the purpose of proceed- 
ing onward; if they wished to return to Spain, 
coaling for that purpose would be allowed. 
Beyond the Canal on the way to the Philip- 
pines the principal coaling-stations (Aden, 
Colombo, and Singapore) are all also under 
British control, and the same rules would 
govern. These facts, to say nothing of the 
heavy toll charges on the Canal, make it seem 
to most people very doubtful if the squadron 
actually intends to pass the Canal. If it 
does, it is still doubtful whether it actually 
goes to the Philippines; and, finally, if it does 
go to those islands, it will find Admiral Dewey, 
reinforced py the Monterey, Charleston, and 
a military force, ready and anxious to meet 
Admiral Camara and his ships. It is hardly 
possible that the Spanish squadron could 
reach Manila before the last week of July. 
Up to June 23 the first expedition sent from 
San Francisco to Manila had not arrived. 
The third expedition from San Francisco to 
Manila has sailed with about four thousand 
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men on board of five transports, followed by 
the Newport with General Merritt, two bat- 
teries of the Third Artillery, and the Astor 
Battery. On the five transports go the First 
Idaho, First Nebraska, Thirteenth Minne- 
sota, and First Wyoming regiments of the 
volunteers, two battalions of regulars, and 
two batteries. 


@ 


The answer of the 
United States to Spain’s 
move in sending her Cadiz fleet eastward is 
to be the immediate dispatch of an American 
fleet to the coast of Spain. On Monday of 
this week the following bulletin was posted 
in the Navy Department at Washington: 
“ Commodore Watson sails to-day in the New- 
ark to join Sampson, when he will take under 
his command an armored squadron with cruis- 
ers, and proceed at once off the Spanish coast.” 
Another bulletin named the vessels of the 
squadron and the time of starting, as follows : 
“Flagship Newark, battle-ships Iowa and 
Oregon, cruisers Yosemite, Yankee, and 
Dixie, and the colliers Scandia, Abarenda, 
and Alexander. The start will be made at 
once from off Santiago.” Of course the pub- 
lic can only conjecture precisely what orders 
have been given to Commodore Watson. It 
is thought by some that Camara’s fleet is 
really the ultimate objective of this move: 
others think that the invasion of Spanish 
waters is meant to open the eyes of the Span- 
ish people to the desperate condition of their 
naval situation, and thus bring about a de- 
mand for the ending of the war at once. 
Admiral Sampson can well spare the vessels 
named above; the Iowa and the Oregon are 
fine battle-ships, the Newark a fast protected 
cruiser. 


Sending Ships to Spain 
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Spain is passing through a 
continuous Ministerial crisis. 
Every day changes the aspect of things, and, 
although no actual break has occurred in the 
Sagasta Ministry, it is evident that it is kept 
together, not because of any unity of senti- 
ment or policy, but because every cne fears 
the result of its disappearance. The Span- 
iards are beginning to understand the state 
of affairs. It becomes increasingly difficult 
to secure credence in Spanish victories, and 
it has already become impossible to conceal 
Spanish defeats. Moreover, the Spanish 
press has apparently abandoned the hope of 
breaking the onset of this country by any 
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kind of intervention on the part of the Euro- 
pean Powers. The friendship of the French, 
upon which so much was staked, and which 
was a few weeks ago so effusive in its expres- 
sion, has distinctly cooled, and Madrid is 
looking for no aid from Paris. For the first 
time since the difficulties between the two 
countries became acute, the Spanish people 
are beginning to face the facts—the destruc- 
tion of their navy, the certain defeat of their 
forces, the loss of their colonies, the fact that 
no European Power will interfere in their 
behalf. The remarkable petition for peace 
from the great industrial district of Catalonia 
has been followed by outspoken expressions 
in many of the Spanish newspapers and on 
the part of many of the political leaders. 
The Cortes was dissolved last week amid 
great disorder, and its dissolution was char- 
acterized by a most outspoken attack on the 
dynasty. These facts, in connection with 
the constant recurrence of rumors of possible 
peace conditions heard in all the capitals of 
Europe and read in all the semi-official news- 
papers, seem to promise a speedy termination 
of the war. Up to this point any attempt on 
the part of the Spanish Ministry to sue for 
peace would have been promptly followed by 
a revolution. It was necessary that the 
Spanish people should realize the hopeless- 
ness of the contest before any rational treat- 
ment of the crisis could be made, even by 
the boldest Spanish statesman. 


® 


The past week has shown 
still more clearly the steady 
drift of European opinion away from Spain 
in the present struggle. The new Russian 
Ambassador made his presentation to the 
President an occasion for expressing in sig- 
nificant terms the cordial and historic friend- 
ship between the: Czar of All the Russias and 
the United States. The German Ambassador 
has stated explicitly that the assembling of 
German war vessels in the harbor of Manila 
is solely for the protection of German citizens 
and German property at the Philippines ; and 
there is no longer any doubt that the German 
Government has brought pressure to bear on 
many of the German newspapers that have 
taken the most insolent tone toward this 
country, its army and navy. The leading 
French journals, as a result of the presence 
of several French journalists of stand ng and 
character in this country and at the seat of 
war, are furnishing their readers with trust 
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worthy accounts of operations in Cuba and 
Manila, and of public sentiment in this coun- 
try, and as a result a marked change of 
feeling has come over the people of Paris, if 
not the people of France. As The Outlook 
has more than once pointed out, the French 
intelligence may be trusted to understand the 
situation as soon as it is in possession of the 
facts; and-while French interests ally the 
country ‘strongly with Spain, French senti- 
ment will in the end preserve the o'd-time 
friendship between France and the United 
States. 


@ 


A prominent Russian journal- 
ist, Mr. Wladimir Holmstrem, 
has published in the columns of the New 
York “Tribune” a very interesting com- 
munication on the subject of the growing 
friendship between this country and Great 
Britain, in which he presents the view that 
Great Britain, actuated by purely selfish 
aims, is hoping to play off the United States 
against Russia. He says in effect that Eng- 
land is really hostile to this country, while 
Russia is a disinterested friend; that inti- 
macy of relation with England would awaken 
the enmity of all the Continental Powers, and 
that Anglo-Saxon union would in the end 
prove disastrous to the United States. There 
is no reason to doubt the sincerity of this 
Russian interpretation of recent events, nor 
is there any occasion for surprise in the fact 
that such views are held. Russia and Eng- 
land have long been antagonists in the Far 
East, though it is by no means impossible 
that, in the light of a larger foreign policy, 
they may agree in the near future to work 
together. No nation is entirely unselfish, nor, 
on the other hand, is any nation wholly self- 
ish, in its attitude toward other countries. 
The United States has only the most friendly 
spirit for Russia, and still remembers with 
gratitude the warmly expressed friendship of 
Russia during the dark days of the Civil War. 


® 


As a matter of fact, 
the drift of this coun- 
try toward England and of England toward 
this country is not the result of foreign policy 
on the part of either country, or of the leader- 
ship of diplomats ; it is the awakening of the 
sense of kinship, not only of race, but of 
political aim, character, and destiny. An al- 
liance between the two countries, if it comes, 
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will not mean antagonism to Russia or to any 
other European Power; it must bean alliance 
for peace and for larger growth along normal 
lines, and not for territorial ,aggrandizement. 
Meanwhile this union of ‘two peoples makes 
steady progress. An Anglo-American League 
which has been formed in England for the 
purpose of advancing the interests of inter- 
national friendship has received the support 
of a group of distinguished men. Leading 
Members of Parliament, Archbishops and 
Bishops, Cardinal Vaughan, thirty or forty 
noblemen of high rank, heads of colleges and 
schools, mayors of cities, leading Noncon- 
formist clergymen, men of letters, journalists, 
judges, and artists have enlisted in a move- 
ment which seems not only to command uni- 
versal acceptance, but to awaken remarkable 
enthusiasm. The committee is said to rep- 
resent the most influential body of leaders of 
public opinion which has ever been organized 
in England for the purpose of influencing 
foreign action. Mr. James Bryce is to be 
the Chairman. No programme of work has 
yet been announced, and the League is likely 
to serve its highest purpose as an expression 
of English opinion, which now, among the 
classes no less than the masses, is flowing 
with a rising tide toward some form of co- 
operative action between the two countries, 
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The Commencement exer- 
cises at the Lawrenceville 
(N. J.) School were of spe- 
cial significance this year on account of the 
presence of ex-President Cleveland, who gave 
an address on “ Good Citizenship,” empha- 
sizing, according to his habit, the responsi- 
bilities rather than the privileges of citizen- 
ship. The highest type of American citizen, 
Mr. Cleveland told the boys at Lawrenceville, 
depends upon the development of the best 
patriotic sentiment, and in an equal degree 
upon “a constant steadiness of sound Ameri- 
can judgment and uncompromising ability 
among our citizens to resist temptation.” 
Such temptations come every day, and in the 
near future they are likely to take their most 
dangerous forms—the forms of conquest and 
expansion. On these things Mr. Cleveland 
spoke with'characteristic conservatism. He 
pointed out the remarkable prosperity of the 
Nation along the lines of foreign policy which 
have been followed for a century; the great 
areas of American soil which yet await culti- 
yation ; he emphasized the horrors of war, 
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quoting Admiral Dewey’s recent words: 
« But, after all, war is a terrible thing, and | 
hope some way out of the dilemma may be 
found without resorting to it.’ No govern- 
ment, however, can refuse war at the risk of 
imperiling its existence or sacrificing those 
rights and interests which it holds, not only 
for its own people, but for humanity; and 
when war comes, ready and unquestioning 
acquiescence is the first duty of patriotism. 
The country needs to study carefully the 
character of its government and its own mis- 
sion. When the war is ended, a steady and 
uncompromising moral courage, “ unmoved 
by clamor and undisturbed by the excitement 
of triumph,” must deal with the problems 
which will confront us. The whole address 
was eminently in keeping with the serious- 
ness of Mr. Cleveland's temper and with the 
occasion ; for the American boy needs to be 
taught clearly to distinguish between that 
showy love of conquest which has almost 
suffocated the popular life of Europe by the 
burdens of militarism, and the willingness to 
meet responsibilities which were not sought 
but imposed; the latter is but the openness of 
mind which is ready to face the new duties of 
the new times with the same courage and faith 
with which the forefathers faced the old duties 
of the old times. 


@ 


The Congressional debate 
on the admission of Hawaii 
has been in the main ofa high order. Mem- 
bers speaking on both sides of the question 
have informed themselves upon it incompa- 
rably better than have most of the metro- 
politan editors who speak so slightingly of 
Congressional attainments. Among the nota- 
ble speeches, public attention has naturally 
been drawn most of all to that delivered by 
Senator Morrill, of Vermont, against an- 
nexation, and that delivered by Senator 
Teller, of Colorado, in its favor. Each 
of these Senators broke away from what 
has become the general attitude of his 
party, and set forth with power his individual 
convictions. Senator Morrill’s speech was 
the plea of a man over ninety years of age 
that the Nation should not depart from the 
long-established policy under which it had 
attained its strength and maintained its unity. 
Not only did he protest against the annexa- 
tion of the Hawaiian Islands now proposed, 
but he protested against the continuation of 
the Reciprocity Treaty, under which, since 
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1875, this Nation has remitted to Hawaiian 
sugar-planters more than sixty millions of 
taxes. The admission of Hawaiian sugar 
free of duty, said Senator Morrill, and the 
consequent payment of nearly $8,000,000 a 
year above the market price for the sugar 
these Islands send us, make a stupendous 
blunder. If we annex the Islands, we bind 
ourselves to continue indefinitely this costly 
policy. But the commercial loss from annexa- 
tion he believed to be less than the political 
loss which would result from the division of 
our territory, the necessity of maintaining a 
larger navy for its defense, and, most of all, 
from admitting a territory whose citizenship 
is so undesirable that the territory cannot be 
governed as a State, and cannot be governed 
in any other way without throwing into con- 
fusion our political system. Senator Teller 
did not discuss the specific question of the 
annexation of Hawaii; he contented himself 
with the general affirmation that the United 
States can give to the Philippines and Cuba 
better governments than they now possess ; 
and that if it is our mission to expel Spain, 
it will be our mission, after she is expelled, to 
insure to her now subject peoples justice and 
liberty. With this The Outlook fully agrees ; 
but it would have been glad if Mr. Teller, in 
debating the specific question whether or not 
Hawaii should now be annexed to the United 
States, had given more time and attention than 
he seems to have done to the elaboration of the 
sentence, “I confess that I would not have 
felt unkindly disposed towards the postpone: 
ment of this discussion until we could see 
where we are, and what great questions are 
presented to us.” It is for the reasons im- 
plied in this statement that The Outlook is 
of the opinion that the question of the per 
manent annexation of Hawaii to the United 
States should be postponed until the close of 
the present war, when the subject of our 
colonial policy can be deliberately discussed 
and wisely determined. 
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Special phases of the 
debate which attract- 
ed attention are those bearing upon the atti- 
tude of the Sugar Trust toward annexation, 
and the constitutionality of annexation by 
joint resolution instead of a treaty. As to 
the first point, each side has endeavored 
to strengthen itself by declaring that its op- 
ponents are in league with the Sugar Trust, 
Those who are opposed to annexation seem 
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to believe that Senators generally friendly to 
the Sugar Trust are supporting annexation 
because it insures to the Trust the continua- 
tion of a large supply of untaxed raw sugar. 
Those who favor annexation declare that the 
Sugar Trust opposes it because some Ha- 
waiian sugar could be consumed without 
going to the refineries, and that the present 
admission of raw sugar free of duty suits 
the Trust, while the proposed admission of 
partly refined sugar free of duty would 
injure it. Neither of these arguments seems 
to us important. So long as Hawaiian sugar 
and the American product combined furnish 
less than one-fourth of the sugar needed in 
this country, the price of all sugar, whether 
bought by the Trust or by consumers, will be 
the same whether we have annexation or 
not. To those who believe that the beet- 
sugar industry may in a few years furnish 
allthe sugar this country can consume, the 
annexation of Hawaii may reasonably seem 
important, for Hawaiian sugar in that event 
would check by so much the increase of our 
beet-sugar industry; but as such a develop- 
ment of the beet-sugar business is unlikely 
during the present generation, there is little 
reason why this argument should have serious 
weight. The protit which the Trust might 
lose by the consumption of partly refined 
sugar from Hawaiian plantations is the merest 
bagatelle. A consideration of the arguments 
on both sides indicates that the popular sus- 
picion that Congressmen are for or against 
annexation in order to serve the Sugar Trust 
is unjust. The Sugar Trust's interests are 
so subordinate that few Congressmen have, 
probably, been influenced in the slightest ce- 
gree by the question how the Trust would be 
affected. Regarding the question of the con- 
stitutionality of admitting a new territory by a 
joint resolution of Congress, the precedents 
are all on the side of the opponents of 
annexation. Those who favor annexation 
have pointed out that Texas was admitted by 
a joint resolution after the advocates of an- 
nexation had failed to obtain the two-thirds 
majority of the Senate which was requisite to 
annexation by treaty. In reply to this argu- 
ment, however, Congressinan Ball, of Texas, 
has shown that when Texas was admitted, 
four of the five members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs claimed that foreign 
territory could be annexed only by treaty, 
and the fifth member, that the one exception 
to this rule was that Congress, by its power 
to admit new States, could admit new terri- 


tory as a State. For this reason, and this 
alone, Texas was admitted as a State, pro- 
vision being made for its subsequent division 
into several States when future needs might 
demand. The advocates of annexation main- 
tain that if Congress has the right to appro- 
priate money for the purchase of new terri- 
tory, it has the right to accept new territory 
as a free gift. Asa rule, however, the friends 
of annexation are not concerning themselves 
with the constitutional problem, and it is not 
inconceivable that Congress should annex 
the Hawaiian Islands and the Supreme Court 
subsequently decide that the annexation was 
unconstitutional. 
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The speeches made and 
the platform adopted at 
the Ohio Republican 
State Convention held in Columbus last week 
practically ignored the issues on which the 
campaign of 1896 was fought, and put for- 
ward in their stead issues growing out of the 
present war. According to the press dis- 
patches, Congressman Grosvenor, the tempo- 
rary chairman, struck the keynote when, after 
an unmeasured eulogy of the past conduct of 
the war by the Administration, he made 
this prediction regarding the future policy: 
“Surely not by the order of McKinley’s Ad- 
ministration shall the starry banner of your 
country’s glory be pulled down from any 
flagstaff where the conquest of arms has 
placed it.” The storm of applause which 
greeted this declaration made it seem that 
no foreign policy could be too aggressive to 
suit the temper of the Convention. The reso- 
lutions finally adopted, however, were more 
moderate in their tone. The question of the 
future disposition of conquered territory was 
avoided with the declaration that it might 
safely be left to a Republican Congress and a 
Republican President. There were, however, 
strongly worded planks demanding the imme- 
diate annexation of Hawaii, the construction 
of the Nicaragua Canal, and the enlargement 
of the navy. Financial issues, as was said at 
the beginning, were almost ignored. The St. 
Louis platform was reaffirmed, and there was 
a brief resolution congratulating the country 
upon the re-establishment of the “twin” 
measures of protection and reciprocity, but 
there was no resolution whatever dealing with 
currency problems, The only important res- 
olution not connected with the war was one 
criticising the last Democratic Administration 
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for extending the Civil Service Law “far 
beyond its purpose and intent,” and demand- 
ing such modifications as would restore the 
law to its “original spirit and object.” 
Respecting State issues the Convention com- 
mended the loyalty of the Republican legisla- 
tors who supported Senator Hanna, but re- 
frained from condemning the seven who voted 
with the Democrats for Mayor McKisson, of 
Cleveland. It, however, unseated the Mc- 
Kisson delegation selected at the recent 
Cleveland primaries, and gave their places to 
the contesting delegation which supported 
Senator Hanna; while a better feeling 
prevails than was feared, the breach is not 
entirely healed. 
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Other The Indiana Democratic 
Political Conventions (Convention was some- 
what less radical than the Ohio Republican 
gathering respecting the foreign policy to be 
pursued as the outgrowth of the war, but 
even this body demanded the expulsion of 
Spain from “ the Western Hemisphere,” re- 
frained from any declaration against the 
annexation of Hawaii, and strongly com- 
mended the increase of the navy and the 
construction of the Nicaragua Canal. Re- 
specting this last undertaking, however, it 
demanded construction by the Government, 
and opposed the loan of the National credit 
to a private corporation. On domestic issues 
the platform was entirely in line with the 
platform of 1896, demanding the independ- 
ent coinage of silver at the old ratio, and 
warmly indorsing the leadership of Mr. 
Bryan. On the tariff question it was even 
more radical than the Chicago platform, in- 
sisting that taxes should be levied for pur- 
poses of public revenue “ only.” In Michigan 
the State Conventions held simultaneously 
at Grand Rapids by the Democrats, Popu- 
lists, and Silver Republicans, experienced 
less difficulty than usual in arranging a 
fusion ticket. The Democrats were given 
the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, and 
Treasurer ; the Populists the Secretary of 
State, Land Commissioner, and members 
of the State Board of Education; and the 
Silver Republicans the Attorney-General, 
Auditor-General, and Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. In order to secure substantial 
unity in platform as well as candidates, the 
Populist resolutions were less radical than 
usual, and the Democrats indorsed the Pop- 
ulist demand for the initiative and the refer- 
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endum. As Governor Pingree also favors 
the enlarged use of the Swiss method of 
obtaining the popular will, it is possible that 
all the Michigan platforms will indorse this 
reform. The unusual harmony among the 
silver groups was largely due to the fact 
that the anti-fusion or “ middle-of-the-road ” 
Populists had already held a State Conven- 
tion and nominated an independent ticket. 
Separate action by this group all over the 
country now seems probable, as the conces- 
sions made to it at the Omaha meeting of the 
Populist National Committee week before 
last failed to satisfy its leaders, who have 
issued a call for a National Convention to be 
held in September. It is expected that this 
Convention will name Wharton Barker, of 
Philadelphia, as its Presidential candidate. 
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Mr. Adams, of Pennsyl- 
vania, has introduced into 
the House of Representatives a bill to reor- 
ganize the consular service so as to make it 
an occupation in which men may grow, rather 
than a system of outdoor relief for politicians 
demanding vacations at double pay. The 
bill not only provides for the classification 
of all consular offices, and for future appoint- 
ment to the service and promotion in it by 
examination, but also provides that two-thirds 
of the present incumbents in consular offices 
shall be gradually recalled for examination 
within three years, and reappointed only if 
their examinations entitle them to reappoint- 
ment. Against this Civil Service Reform bill 
it cannot, therefore, be urged that it is a 
device to keep the “ins ” in and the “ outs” 
out. It proposes that the entire service shall, 
in a short time, be composed of men who are 
there by merit and not by favor, and whom 
no future administration could dismiss to 
make way for spoilsmen without blazoning 
its purpose before the world. We are glad 
to note that one of the proposed requirements 
for promotion to a consulship of the first 
grade is a satisfactory examination in at 
least one European language. The measure 
deserves the support not only of those who 
care for the purity of our Government at 
home, but also of those who care for its pres- 
tige and influence abroad. 


The contest between the 
House and Senate on 
the question of bankruptcy seems at last on 
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the point of settlement. It will be recalled 
that the House passed what was substan- 
tially the old Torrey Bill—providing for 
involuntary bankruptcy whenever the debtor 
was seriously behind in his payments—while 
the Senate bill, framed by Senator Nelson, of 
Minnesota, provided for involuntary bank- 
ruptcy only where there was evidence of fraud. 
The Conference Committee has reached a 
compromise by which a man cannot be ad- 
judged a bankrupt if his property at a fair 
valuation would pay his obligations, no mat- 
ter if he is temporarily in arrears. This 
definition of bankruptcy will allay the fears 
of representatives of the rural districts that 
the passage of the House bill would enable 
creditors at will to make bankrupts of men 
whose property—except at sheriff’s sale—is 
worth far more than their debts. The com- 
promise bill seems carefully to protect the 
interests of all honest debtors, and to injure 
only those who are willing by preferences 
and other devices to defraud their creditors. 
It is the first bankruptcy bill in years that 
has seemed to us to be fairly acceptable to 
both creditors and debtors, and it is a pleas- 
ure to find that the Senate has accepted it by 
a vote of 43 to 13—a majority of every party 
favoring it. 


Massachusetts has follow- 
ed Illinois in adopting the 
Torrens system of register- 
ing land titles. The act signed last week by 
Governor Wolcott provides that, after Oc- 
tober 1, any real-estate owner, by paying a 
moderate fee to a court of registration, may 
have the title of his property searched and 
secure a State title, good for all time to come, 
unless questioned within one year on the 
ground of fraud in registration proceedings. 
By this act real estate in Massachusetts will 
become as easily negotiable as stocks and 
bonds, and persons wishing either to sell or 
buy, or to borrow or lend, with real estate 
as security, will no longer be burdened with 
the vexatious expenses and delays incident 
to the searching of titles. The labor of the 
repeated researchings of the same title will be 
performed once for all the first time property 
4 changes hands after the act goes into effect. 
This labor-saving feature of the system has 
been, it appears, the chief reason for the 
slow progress of the reform. It will be re- 
called that in England a few years ago a great 
lawyers’ association took organized action 
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against adopting the title registration bill 
then before Parliament. In this country the 
opposition of the legal profession has never 
been so openly avowed, but individual lawyers 
have exhibited toward the reform a hostility 
as great as that of manual laborers toward 
labor-saving machinery. The fact, however, 
that the history of the Torrens system shows 
that every class of citizens exceptlawyers profit 
by it—persons possessing having their prop- 
erty made more secure, and persons desiring 
to possess having the expenses and dangers 
of purchase reduced—makes it probable that 
the victories at last won for the reform in 
Illinois and Massachusetts will be speedily 
followed by similar victories in other States. 


® 


Some time ago the 
Methodist Book Con- 
cern, South, which, as 
readers of The Outlook know, is a very active 
and vigorous business organization at Nash- 
ville, under the direction of the Methodist 
Church in the South, secured the passage by 
Congress of a bill appropriating $228,000 as 
compensation for certain injuries received by 
the Book Concern during the Civil War. 
When this appropriation was made, assurance 
was given, according to the testimony of lead- 
ing members of both Houses, that no part of 
the sum was to be paid to agents, but that 
the entire amount was to go to the Book 
Concern. Mr. Bate, member of Congress 
from Tennessee, read a telegram from the 
agents of the Book Concern explicitly stating 
that nobody was to receive a commission for 
working for the bill. It is now alleged that 
a contract existed for the payment of thirty- 
five per cent. of the proceeds of the claim to 
lobbyists, and that one man received more 
than $100,000. Senator Lodge brought the 
matter to an issue by presenting in the 
Senate a resolution directing the Committee 
on Claims to make a thorough investiga- 
tion of the whole matter. In the debate 
which followed there was a unanimous ex- 
pression of the feeling that, if the charges 
were true, Congress had been grossly im- 
posed upon. The Book Concern promptly 
appointed a sub-committee to appear before 
the Senate Committee, and asked for a hear- 
ing at the earliest possible day. Mr. Barbee, 
the Agent of the Concern, appeared before 
the Committee and admitted that he agreed 
in advance to pay an attorney at Washington 
$100,800, or thirty-five per cent. of the claim, 
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for the collection of the claim. He defended 
his action on the ground that the claim was 
just and that the employment and payment of 
an agent concerned the Book Concern only. 
Such a defense is a confession of guilt. In 
this melancholy affair it is refreshing to find 
a Methodist conference in the South de- 
claring that if the money was secured by any 
kind of deception or fraud the Church capv- 
not afford to keep a dollar of it. There 
is but one course for the Book Concern to 
pursue: to bring out all the facts with abso- 
lute frankness, to put aside all technical de- 
fenses, to clear itself of all knowledge of the 
action of its Agent, to disavow that action, 
and discharge the Agent. A religious or- 
ganization must be held to absolute right- 
eousness in business dealings. It must be 
remembered, however, that the Book Concern 
has not made its final statement, and until it 
is fully heard it must not be condemned. 


@ 


The Commencement festivities 
at the different colleges and 
universities show no falling off in public inter- 
est in the higher institutions of learning, in 
spite of the overshadowing interest in the war. 
The year, looked at from an educational point 
of view, discloses no pause in that onward 
movement which, by advance of standards, 
broadening of opportunities, and strengthen- 
ing of endowments, is steadily advancing the 
educational frontier in this country. Every- 
where on the Commencement stage and at 
alumni dinners the note of love of country 
and of passionate desire to serve her is dis- 
tinctly heard. Our colleges, always in closest 
touch with the popular life, have responded 
to the appeal of the Government for men 
with a noble generosity. Every college was 
able to enumerate the names of its graduates 
in the Philippines, in Cuba, or in the camps; 
and it was not unnatural that the significance 
of this war, as showing the controlling im- 
portance of education, should be emphasized. 
This is emphatically a war of trained against 
untrained men. We shall succeed, not by 
virtue of a courage superior to that of the 
Spaniards, but by virtue of a more thorough 
education, both in character and in the arts of 
war. Theretirement of Dr. Gates from the 
presidency of Amherst College is one of the 
notable events of the academic year. President 
Seelye celebrated in a characteristically simple 
way the twenty-fifth anniversary of his connec- 
tion with Smith College; and that institution 
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gave its friends and students a rare example of 
what the trained woman can do in the inter- 
pretation of great literature and of dramatic 
feeling in a very beautiful presentation of 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” at the Opera- 
House in Northampton. Dr. Bancroft’s 
eminently successful work as Principal of the 
Phillips Academy at Andover is to receive 
permanent recognition by the building of a 
new gymnasium for that historic school. 


The University Boat Race If the press and gen- 


eral public have given 
less of their attention than usual this year to 
the university boat race because of absorp- 
tion in war news, there has been no diminu- 
tion of interest among those most closely 
concerned, the college men and their close 
friends. New London was crowded on Wed- 
nesday—when the race was to be rowed, but 
was not on account of wind and water con- 
ditions—and on Thursday, when it actually 
took place. The latter day was almost ideal 
in its conditions, and, for a wonder, the start 
was made at almost the minute appointed. 
The brilliant and picturesque features of 
observation train, flying colors, flotillas of 
small boats, and vociferously cheering crowds, 
were in all their usual glory—a little subdued, 
perhaps, on the second day, but by no means 
discouraged. Cornell won a straight, square 
victory over her opponents, Yale and Har- 
vard, by superior skill and strength. No 
wrangling, no disputing, no claims of foul 
play, no accident, marred the race. Although 
the time for the four miles (23 minutes 48 
seconds) was not fast in itself, the race was 
rowed against the wind, and this year’s course 
was not quite straight. The Cornell crew led 
Yale at the finish by four lengths, while Har- 
vard came in a bad third. The Cornell crew 
was decidedly the lightest of the three, the 
Yale crew the heaviest. Cornell had her men 
in the best possible condition, and they were 
full of pluck and dash; their stroke, taught 
them by their veteran trainer, Courtney, was 
clean-cut, with long reach, quick dip, hard 
pull, and quick recovery. Yale later in the 
afternoon found some consolation for her 
defeat in winning the freshman race, while 
Harvard came in second and Cornell third. 


& 
The decision of United States 
District Judge Seaman against 
the Milwaukee ordinance reducing street-car 
fares has not resulted so seriously as we 
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anticipated a fortnight ago. It will be re- 
called that the ordinance required the com- 
pany to sell six tickets for twenty-five cents and 
twenty-five tickets for a dollar, and the Judge 
estimated that these rates would return only 
4% per cent.on the capital invested. It 
appears that the Judge’s estimates of the 
company’s net returns under the proposed 
fares were not only, as we pointed out, barely 
one-third of the net returns from similar fares 
in Detroit, but were less than one-half the 
net returns of the Milwaukee company itself 
in 1895, as reported to the “ Financial Chron- 
icle.” The city government of Milwaukee 
refused to accept the decision of the District 
Judge, and appealed the case, when the street 
railway company voluntarily conceded the 
four-cent fare on condition that the city 
would withdraw its appeal and desist from 
further efforts to reduce rates. In making 
this arrangement the company virtually ad- 
mits the falsity of the estimates which the 
Court was persuaded to accept, and the move- 
ment for lower fares in other cities recovers 
from the blow which Judge Seaman’s decision 
seemed to inflict. 


® 


The newly drafted Fed- 
eral Constitution has 
been defeated through 
failure to receive the requisite majority in 
New South Wales. In all the other colonies 
the majority in its favor was more than two 
to one, and even in this colony there was a 
slight majority in its favor, though not a 
sufficient total vote to secure adoption. Itis 
now proposed that the document shall be 
somewhat amended so as to secure the requi- 
site majority in New South Wales and then 
be resubmitted to the other colonies. The 
Australian papers containing the text of the 
Constitution show that the powers of the 
Supreme Court may be much less than those 
of our own Supreme Court. The Australian 
Parliament, like the English Parliament, ap- 
pears to be supreme ia the field of legislation. 
This distinction between the Australian sys- 
tem and our own is especially important be- 
cause the inability of the Australian courts 
to declare legislation unconstitutional has 
helped to make the Australian colonies the 
social experiment stations of the world. As 
to other matters of ‘primary importance, the 
text of the proposed Constitution shows that 
while the Federal Parliament may acquire 
the ownership of the State railroad systems 
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by agreement with the States, its immediate 
powers are limited to control over inter-State 
commerce. The proposed system in Aus- 
tralia, therefore, involves no such concentra- 
tion of power as would be involved in the 
National ownership of railroads, sometimes 
urged here, but corresponds rather with a 
system of State ownership and National su- 
pervision. In this way the expenses of new 
lines and better service continue to fall on the 
States demanding them, instead of being 
made subjects for lobbying in the Federal 
Legislature. 


8 


A correspondent of the Lon- 
don “Speaker” reports a 
much more favorable condition of affairs in 
Greece than was hoped for ayear ago. Then 
the people were suffering from a general 
paralysis of hope which amounted to despair, 
and there were prophecies that Greece as a 
nation would cease to exist. Now business 
has revived, the rate of exchange has been 
lowered, the Turkish troops are leaving 
Thessaly, all classes of people have become 
hopeful again, and, strangest of all, the King, 
who was so unpopular last year that he hardly 
dared show his face in the streets, has become 
the most popular man in the country. A 
futile attempt to assassinate him was, of 
course, one reason for this change of opinion. 
His courage on that occasion has endeared 
him to his people; but the most influential 
cause for this change of feeling, this corre- 
spondent declares, lies in the fact that the 
Greeks realize the advantages of a monarchy 
in their situation, and believe that King 
George really desires to be the real leader of 
his people. The latter, worn out with small 
political intrigues and the rivalries of petty 
political factions, are taking heart, and urging 
the King to lead the way in initiating reforms 
in good government. Two fundamental re- 
forms are being strongly advocated. One of 
these involves the exclusion of military and 
naval officers of the lower ranks from the 
Chamber of Deputies—a change which is 
absolutely essential to the discipline of the 
army under the present system. The army 
and the Minister of War have had to submit 
to the criticism of subordinate officers of all 
grades—a state of things very much like that 
which would obtain if privates stopped on 
the battle-field to debate and criticise the 
orders of their superior officers. The other 
reform is the abolition of the spoils system, 
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which now flourishes in Greece as in Spain, 
and still, in a modified way, in this country. 
It has been the habit in Greece, as it formerly 
was in the United States, to make a complete 
change of all civil service whenever the Gov- 
ernment changed, everybody going, from the 
heads of the departments down to the janitors 
of the Government schools. Thus the Min- 
isters came in with an enormous following of 
greedy office-hunters, and the entire public 
service of the country has long been the prey 
of petty politicians. The native intelligence 
of the Greeks has atlast made them aware of 
the absurdity and crudity of this system, while 
their actual political history has shown them 
its corrupting tendencies. People are now 
so tired of incompetency and disorder that 
they are ready to welcome these fundamental 
changes, and it is much to be hoped that the 
King has the possibilities of leadership which 
the Greek people are trying to believe he 
possesses. 
@ 

The reorganization of the 
Rudini Ministry in Italy has 
been promptly followed by its fall. It had 
announced a legislative programme which, 
by virtue of its illogical comprehensiveness, 
looked more like an attempt to secure the 
support of all parties than to effect the refor- 
mation of which Italy stands in such sore 
need. The Ministry proposed, on the one 
hand, to recover by drainage, at a large cost, 
very extensive tracts of country; to abolish 
the vexatious octroi, which is the source of 
constant friction in the small communes; and 
to give back to peasant proprietors lands 
which had been confiscated for the non-pay- 
mentof taxes. These were distinctly bids tor 
popular favor ; but they were counterbalanced 
by proposed changes in the laws relating to 
the press, in the laws regulating the right of 
association, and in the privilege of local suf- 
frage, which were distinctly reactionary in 
their character. The Minjster also proposed 
further loans for railway construction, the 
making of the manufacture of matches into a 
State monopoly, and the increase of State 
allowances to parish priests. Such light as is 
thrown upon this programme by the brief and 
fragmentary dispatches does not make it pos- 
sible to regard it as either consistent, states- 
manlike, or sound, Italy is in no condition 
to spend large sums of money, which must be 
borrowed, in the building of new railroads ; 
nor is she in a condition to welcome any 
curtailment of popular rights and privileges. 
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Such a programme as that outlined by the 
Rudini Ministry could hardly fail to antago- 
nize the various groups which it was intended 
to conciliate. 


8 


One of the most diffi- 

cult features in the 
present situation is the blindness of a great 
majority of Spaniards to the changed con- 
ditions in which Spain finds herself. The 
French are not lacking in self-appreciation, 
but their intelligence preserves them from 
that crystallization which has in a way stopped 
the growth of Spain. A French writer of 
distinction, M. Edmond Demolins, has re- 
cently published a book in which he brings 
out with great frankness what he regards as 
the sources of the growing power of the 
Anglo-Saxon race in the world. The world- 
wide expansion of the activities and influence 
of that race needs, of course, no demonstra- 
tion; the facts are evident in every quarter of 
the globe. The New World is in the hands 
of the English-speaking peoples. Their con- 
trol of Egypt and Cape Colony gives them 
the advantage of the position in Africa; 
their power in India and Burmah makes 
them a great force in Asia; English rule in 
Australia and New Zealand dominates Oce- 
anica; and English influence in Japan and 
China, although not undisputed, is very great. 
The English-speaking colonies are growing 
in strength, full of political and commercial 
energy, and rapidly becoming self-supporting 
and vigorous communities. M. Demolins de- 
clares that the Anglo-Saxon race shows its 
superiority, not only in commercial, financial, 
and colonial matters, but in politics, industry, 
finance, and morals, and he attempts to point 
out the causes of this supremacy. He at- 
taches very great importance to the English 
national school system, which he says creates 
powerful personalities, while the French sys- 
tem creates bureaucrats. According to M. 
Demolins, the French Chamber of Dep- 
uties includes one hundred ex-bureaucrats 
and nearly three hundred journalists, attor- 
neys, doctors, and lawyers; while the Eng- 
lish House of Commons, as he points out, 
shows a majority made up of landowners, 
agriculturists, manufacturers, and traders— 
men of immense practical experience and 
great practical power. The English-speaking 
peoples have also the great quality, according 
to this French observer, of self-dependence; 
they do not lean upon each other, nor upon 
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the State; they take the initiative ; they count 
upon their abilities to secure success, and 
they expect to stand on their own feet. 


g 


Writing about “ The 
Czar’s People” in the 
June “ Harper's Maga- 
zine,” Mr. Julian Ralph has some interesting 
things to tell us concerning the abuse of 
liquor in Russia. As the land is a huge 
farm, the peasantry have a winter of idle- 
ness, and the fact that daylight is then short 
over the northern half of the Empire tends 
to increase the peasant’s drinking habits. 
The staple intoxicant is corn brandy, or, as 
we call it, whisky. In Russia it is a color- 
less liquid—vodka is its name. Mr. Ralph 
did not see much hilarious and noisy intoxi- 
cation; instead, there was a great deal of 
sodden drunkenness. The Finance Minister 
has been endeavoring to make the vodka 
trade a Government monopoly, hoping also 
to provide a purer grade of liquor to the 
masses, and to break the power of the dram- 
shops. Those shops have become, not only 
public-houses, but also pawcing-places, and 
to such a degree that it has been possible 
for a peasant to lose there even his right to a 
share of village land. In the dozen or more 
provinces where the Government monopoly 
already obtains, the excise on vodka is abol- 
ished. Central liquor depots have been 
established in each province, and supplies 
are distributed in sealed bottles to the retail 
shops which the Government has set up in 
the towns and country districts. The local 
distilleries, once numerous and prosperous, 
are closed; the Government distilleries now 
taking their place and supplying drink in 
quantities and at prices fixed by the State 
authorities. Mr. Ralph adds that this is the 
South Carolina law carried out consistently 
from the root—the purchase of grain and 
its distillation. Licenses are also issued to 
Russian tavern and restaurant keepers and 
grocers to sell the Government liquor, the 
licensees, of course, being selected for 
trustworthiness and good repute. They 
must sign an agreement that their licenses 
are revocable at the pleasure of the 
Government. All other intoxicating bever- 
ages may be sold by like licenses. After a 
two years’ trial, the Government officially 
announces that the new law works so satis- 
factorily that it will be extended throughout 
Russia, Not only is better liquor consumed, 
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but the real aim of the new rule is apparent 
in the marked decrease of drunkenness. 


® 


The National Holiday 


The National holiday receives this year its 
true interpretation, not in the eloquence of 
oratory, but in the ringing speech of heroic 
deeds. On the sea and in the field the 
ancient qualities which have made liberty 
possible and precious to men of English 
blood shine again in all their old-time luster. 
In face of such readiness to dare all and to 
do for love of country, the lamentations of 
pessimists over the decline of patriotism and 
the decay of the spirit which made the Nation 
great are silenced and forgotten. Wherever 
intelligence and daring have been needed, 
men have stepped into the place of danger with 
a glad alacrity which must be an inspiration to 
a nobler life athome. Admiral Dewey, Lieu- 
tenant Hobson, and Lieutenant Victor Blue are 
not exceptional men in the country’s service; 
they have had the opportunities which thou- 
sands of brave men are craving. In the 
fleets and on the field, at Manila and Santiago 
and in the great camps at Chickamauga, 
Tampa, and Jacksonville, men of all profes- 
sions, occupations, and social positions stand 
side by side. The ranks are not filled with 
the idle, the ne’er-do-wells, the floating popu- 
lation which, in time of peace, has neither 
tasks nor ties; they are filled with men of 
the best classes—college graduates, farmers, 
shopkeepers, mechanics; men of wealth, 
culture, and opportunity, and men to whom 
fortune has given little but courage, honesty, 
and pluck. So far not a false note has been 
struck, not an ignoble deed done; at every 
point there has been unostentatious but splen- 
did courage. The country has said little 
about the blue blood in the veins of its 
sailors and soldiers; it has left boasting to 
its antagonists; but its representatives on 
sea and land have ‘shown the noblest traits 
of gentlemen. 

And these brave men are the true inter- 
preters of the spirit of the Fourth of July. 
They are not exploiting the vastness of our 
resources, nor exulting over the men they are 
fighting, nor boasting of the victories they 
are to win; they are simply doing their duty 
from day to day with intelligence and hero- 
ism. It is wiser to emphasize the qualities 
which command success than to dwell on its 
material results; nobler to set heroism before 
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the eyes of the country than to applaud its 
conquests. The fact that the flag floats in 
Manila Harbor and on Cuban soil stirs the 
imagination; but the real greatness of the 
hour is to be read in heroic deeds, in superior 
intelligence, in that character, formed by dis- 
cipline, obedience, and work, which is the 
true foundation of the Nation’s pride and 
hope. 


@ 


Territorial Ex pansion 


It is probably a foregone conclusion that 
Hawaii will be annexed to the United States 
before Congress adjourns. The question 
whether this can be done constitutionally by 
joint resolution is academic rather than prac- 
tical, because after the annexation has been 
accomplished it could be annull-d only with 
great difficulty, through the Supreme Court. 
And it may be reasonably anticipated that 
the annexation of Hawaii will be followed by 
a demand for the annexation of Cuba, Porto 
Rico, the Philippines. Already it is urged, in 
certain quarters not wholly uninfluential, that 
we ought to demand a war indemnity from 
Spain, and that, as she has neither money 
nor credit, we must take the Philippines in 
place of cash. 

This imitation of Old World methods by 
the New World appears to us to be based on 
an entire disregard, not merely of American 
precedents, which changed circumstances 
might require us to disregard, but of Ameri- 
can principles. Even a few moments’ con- 
sideration of the difference in the economic 
conditions and the political institutions of 
the two worlds should suffice to demonstrate 
that the territorial expansion which may be 
an advantage to the one, brings with it not 
wealth but burden to the other. 

Germany, Holland, Italy, England, have 
surplus populations and need new worlds for 
their sustenance and employment. America 
has surplus acreage, and needs new peoples 
to develop its undeveloped resources. The 
seventy million of people in the United States 
are totally inadequate to fell its forests, cul- 
tivate its fields, open up its mineral wealth, 
utilize its untold natural forces. Germany 
needs fields, not people; we need people, not 
fields. 

This is no mere scholastic distinction, 
evolved in the study. It hasits interpretation 
in the historic policy of the two countries. 
Germany is seeking colonial possessions in 
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order to provide employment for its under- 
paid and restless socialistic populations. We 
in this country are seeking populations to 
develop our latent material wealth. To this 
end our whole policy has been keyed. We 
have for nearly a century been using every 
exertion to get people to come from the Old 
World and help us make the New World rich. 
We have offered to every man a farm if he 
would but cultivate it. We have taxed our- 
selves heavily to develop our manufactures ; 
that is, to induce men to leave the Old World, 
where they were working for low wages, and 
come to the New World, that they might get 
high wages. We have in some of our States 
relieved from taxation the industries which 
were uncovering and bringing into the market 
the mineral wealth hidden beneath the soil. 
We have given to all immigrants all the ad- 
vantages, economic and political, which we 
have possessed ourselves. We have shared 
with them our wealth, opened to them our 
schools, given them equal opportunity in our 
industries, and invited them to help on equal 
terms in our government. As though this 
were not enough, we have organized immi- 
grant aid societies, and sent agencies into 
every European country to urge the common 
people to come across the sea and take these 
advantages so freely offered to them. So 
effective has been this crusade for new peo- 
pies to utilize the dormant wealth of the 
New World, that it is said that a majority of 
all steerage tickets from the Old World to the 
New have been purchased in America and 
sent to Europe. For every immigrant has 
become an advertising agent and every mail 
an invitation to further immigration. 

It is clear, then, that what this country 
wants is not new territory, but new people to 
occupy the territory already ours. We need 
neither Cuba, Hawaii, nor the Philippines for 
our surplus population. We have no surplus 
population to send across the sea. 

But this is not all. 

The United States is, as the ph-ase indi- 
cates, a Union of States. Each State is 
sovereign except as it has delegated powers 
to the Union of States. The right of emi- 
nent domain belongs primarily to the State. 
The wealth of Maine belongs to Maine; the 
wealth of Colorado to Colorado. We speak, 
and quite correctly, of such a State as being 
rich in agricultural possibilities, such another 
as rich in mineral deposits. Only secondarily 
and remotely does the wealth belong to the 
Nation as a Nation. This, too, our history 
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illustrates. At the beginning of this century 
half the present National territory was 
under the Spanish flag. What has happened 
to it as a result of its transference to the 
American flag? The Nation has become 
responsible for a certain measure of govern- 
ment within this territory. It has provided 
it temporarily with a territorial government, 
and secured to its people some measure of jus- 
tice, liberty, andequa: rights. It has invited 
into this territory the people of other lands 
who desired to better their condition. They 
have come, and with them individuals have 
gone from the Eastern States. The public 
school, the free church, the emancipation 
from feudal privilege and caste lines, have 
gone thither also. The people thus crowding 
into this territory have converted it into 
States and made them rich. Incidentally 
the new created wealth has flowed back in 
currents that have enriched those Eastern 
States which in the beginning constituted 
the Nation. But what has made the Nation 
rich has been, not acquiring territory for 
itself, but acquiring it for civilization and 
humanity. The original thirteen colonies 
might have held on to these broad acres and 
great mines. They might have waited for a 
rise, sold them at a profit, pocketed the pro- 
ceeds, and so tried to reduce taxes. They 
would have lost, not gained, by the process, 
as they have gained, not lost, by the reverse 
process, by giving away the territory which 
they acquired to the people who came to it, 
settled in it, and converted it into States. 
This policy of the past is our precedent 
for the future. The acquisition of Cuba or 
Hawaii or the Philippines for ourselves will 
bring us no gain, Asa Nation we want no 
territory. We never have wanted territory. 
We have habitually given it away as fast as 
we acquired it. We could not well do other- 
wise; for our fundamental principle of local 
self-government leaves us no option. We 
must either abandon that principle or aban- 
don the delusive dream of growing rich by 
acquisition of territory. 

What America wants is not territorial ex- 
pansion, but expansion of civilization. We 
want, not to acquire the Philippines for our- 
selves, but to give to the Philippines free 
schools, a free church, open courts, no caste, 
equal rights to all. This is for our interest. 
To annex Hawaii to the United States will 
add nothing to our wealth, and a great deal 
to our burdens and our responsibilities. It 
may be our duty to assume the burden; but 
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it is a burden to be assumed, not a property 


to enrich us. But it will add a great deal to 
our wealth to confer upon Hawaii the benefits 
which freedom and civilization have added 
to us. With increase of life comes increase 
of demands. A civilized people in Hawaii 
or the Philippines will want agricultural tools 
for their fields, carpets for their floors, organs 
for their parlors, books for their libraries ; 
and these demands, created by civilization, 
will create in turn a new market for our 
products and a new call for our industries. 

The whole history of America for the last 
hundred years demonstrates the truth that 
the Nation which best serves others best 
serves itself. The expansion of American 
life may involve some expansion of American 
political responsibility ; but the less responsi- 
bility consonant with the giving of life the 
better; the fewer the distant islands that 
belong to us, and the greater the civilization 
that belongs to them, the richer we shall be. 
In this matter our National precedents con- 
firm our National principles. We need no 
new territory; we need only new opportu- 
nities for service. We shall best serve our 
own interests by considering only how we can 
best serve the interests of others. A con- 
tracted, selfish, and grasping territorial policy 
has brought Spain to bankruptcy. A ter- 
ritorial policy generous beyond all historical 
parallel has in a century made the United 
States one of the richest and strongest of the 
world-powers. 


@ 


America 


Our Canadian friends object to our use of 
America to designate the United States. 
Their objection is not wholly unreasonable. 
Canadians claim to be Americans; so do 
Mexicans. 

Nevertheless, the objection will make no 
headway against universal usage. Linguistic 
skill can neither find nor create a substitute 
for the word American. As the New York 
“Sun” well remarks, “ Unitedstatesman ” 
will not serve. Moreover, American is the 
natural title for a citizen of the United States 
of America. We naturally select the last 
word, the shortest word, and the continental 
word for our designation of ourselves. The 


process which has absorbed in the United 
States so large a proportion of the continent 
naturally gives to the citizen of the United 
There 


States the name of the continent. 
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are three countries on this continent—Mexico, 
Canada, America; and three peoples—Mexi- 
cans, Canadians, Americans. 

Our country is America, and we are 
Americans. 


The Life of the Spirit 


Love of Country 


Patriotism has been a passion with the 
finest sp:rits in every age. No sacrifice has 
been too great ifthe country asked it; no 
task too heavy, no duty too dangerous, In 
all times and among every people there have 
been base spirits who were more ready to 
make their country serve them than to serve 
it; who were eager to turn every great crisis 
to their personal advantage, and to make 
public necessity an occasion of private gain. 
It has been said that during the Civil War 
the Government of the United States paid 
four dollars for every single dollar’s worth of 
material or service which it used or received ; 
and in the present crisis there are doubtless 
many who are treating a great National ex- 
perience as a great commercial opportunity ; 
whose thoughts are with the markets rather 
than with the men on the seas and in the 
field, and who are dumb, blind, cold, and self- 
ish in the presence of one of those historical 
movements which appeal with irresistible 
power to the generous, the open-minded, and 
the patriotic. Baseness and meanness will 
continue to stain the noblest causes so long 
as men are willing to be base and mean; 
and the innate vulgarity and cowardice of 
these qualities are never so striking as when 
they stand out against the white background 
of a great and generous devotion. Every 
great crisis has uncovered the hideousness of 
selfishness, but it has also uncovered the 
beauty of self-sacrifice. There were many 
who made fortunes in the Civil War, but 
the baseness of sordid contractors and the 
stony indiffererce of speculators are lost in 
the record of heroism, self-forgetfulness, and 
of that generous devotion which scorns to 
count the cost. 


There is nothing nobler about men than 
their innate possibilities of courage. In any 
crisis among intelligent people all demands 
on heroism are promptly met. This has al- 
ways been true of the nobler races in their 
relations to country. There has been some- 
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thing in the idea of country which has ap- 
pealed to the highest qualities of the best 
men and women. They have given fortune 
and life, not only with unhesitating cheerful- 
ness, but with a noble joyfulness of spirit. 
In every national crisis there have been those 
wko have counted it a privilege to die for 
country. The story of every noble race is a 
record of heroism; great deeds shining from 
time to time like stars in a night of unheroic 
moods and pursuits; splendid achievements 
redeeming periods of greed and gain; lofty 
devotion blazing like a sudden torch when 
the soul of honor seemed to be eaten out by 
selfishness. Again and again, when the 
nobler soul of a race has seemed to be sink- 
ing uncer the temptations of luxury and 
pleasure, the call of the country in some sud- 
den peril has rung like the note of the brgle 
over a sleeping garrison, and on the instant 
the soul has faced again the great realities 
of duty and sacrifice with a heroic front. 


Like all the great passions and devotions, 
love of country is, in the last analysis, in- 
stinctive. It is in the truest sense rational, 
and, pursued to its sources, discloses the 
most commanding sanctions of the intellect 
and of the moral sense; but no passionate 
love of country was ever yet grounded upon 
a process of reasoning; it has its roots deep 
in the soil of the spiritual nature. Men feel 
the divine quality in the State even when 
they do not recognize it; as men feel the 
divine element in the family even when they 
fail clearly to discern it. There is something 
sacred and incommunicable in one’s country. 
The conception is, in a sense, abstract; and 
yet nothing seems more real and nothing is 
more commanding. The soil, the landscape, 
the government, the magistrates, the capital, 
represent but do not express this great concep- 
tion of an invisible order which, being not 
only unseen but indefinable, speaks to the soul 
with the finality of supreme authority. Archi- 
tecture, art, literature, ceremonial, and sym- 
bolism have striven in vain to give form and 
substance to this elusive and dominating idea. 
It has a thousand homes, but it was never 
brought under roof of human making; a 
thousand eloquent voices have appealed to it 
in words which are immortal, but it has never’ 
spoken ; a thousand thousand men have died 
for it, but it remains sublimely silent; as if 
sacrifice and service and devotion and beauty 
were its own by virtue of eternal possession. 
And in this very elusiveness lies the greatness 
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and significance of the conception. If it 
had a material form, it might be corroded 
and tarnished ; if this transcendent soul had 
a visible body, it might be corrupted and de- 
based ; but, being essentially a spiritual ideal, 
it is beyond the touch of time and change 
and death. Men die for it, but it remains 
imperishable. 


It has been well said that the ideals of 
men are the realities of God; and country is 
one of those ideals. If society were of 
human origin and the State of human mak- 
ing, there would be something pathetic in 
this passionate surrender of the noblest 
spirits to an idea which is never at any time 
radiantly victorious in social and political’ 
conditions. The State in its practical work- 
ing is never without stains; even in the 
noblest periods of pubiic life there are still 
visible in the organized life of a great society 
those imperfections which are never absent 
from the struggles and achievements of men. 
And there are times in the history of every 
people when the worst vices are thrown into 
startling relief by the corruption and ineffi- 
ciency of political leaders. On the side of 
organization the State is human, and is never 
wholly free from the imperfections of human 
nature; but in origin and function the 
State is divine, and, however men may ob- 
scure its shining, that divinity is never 
wholly lost. All the great institutions—the 
Family, the Church, and the State—reveal 
the divine order under which society is con- 
stituted, and the divinely guided education 
by which society is being slowly trained in 
those great qualities of character which are 
the foundation of civilization and of individ- 
ual liberty, grcwth, and happiness. The 
State, so often degraded by the selfishness 
and folly of its citizens, still silently does 
God’s work in the world and administers his 
government. 


It is this element of the divine in the 
organized life of a people which gives the 
conception of country such power over the 
noblest imaginations, such depth of root in 
the greatest hearts. In this conception all 
the range and vastners and complexity of 
the life of a people are gathered up and sym- 
bolized: past history, illustrious characters, 
noble achievements, immortal heroisms, 
churches, schools, art, architecture, land- 
scape, soil, commerce—the fathomless stream 
of the historic life of a race pours all its 
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treasures of memory, resource, possession, 
and possibility into this sublime conception. 
No other idea which dominates men stands 
for more that makes life great and imperish- 
able. If there were no element of divinity 
in the origin and function of the State, the 
glory of human achievement and the pathos 
of human suffering which are bound up in 
it would make it sacred to all who have a 
care for the things of the spirit. 


In the degree in which one sees the 
spiritual significance of institutions will he 
love his country. In that love there is no 
selfishness; it is the only preparation which 
trains a man to love humanity in all coun- 
tries. He who feels no passionate devotion 
to his own country will never care for the 
world; as he who does not love his own 
family will never love the community. The 
beginning of love for one’s neighbors is love 
for one’s kin, and the beginning of love for 
the race is love for one’s country. “Ifa 
man love not his neighbor whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath 
not seen?” All noble and sound cosmopoli- 
tanism of spirit is rooted in love of one’s 
country. He who is not stirred out of self- 
ishness by the thought of the depth and 
beauty and pathos of the life of his own 
people will never enter into true communion 
with the life of the race. 


Over all individual lives shines this con- 
ception of the life which includes all lesser 
lives; over all individual duties rises always 
this supreme duty; over all individual aims 
and gains stands this sublime ideal of the 
final authority of the divine and imperishable 
element in human society. When it speaks, 
all other voices become silent; when it com- 
mands, all loyal hearts obey; to die at its 
bidding is better than to live for one’s self. 


® 
The Missing Note 


Dr. Radcliffe, Moderator of the General 
Assembly, in a sermon the day after its 
adjournment supplied a note missed in the 
Assembly—a clear declaration of the exigent 
need of Christian citizenship. From the 
teaching of the Prophet Amos he drew 
three lessons: Piety must not keep away 
from politics; prosperity is not the same as 
success; God's judgments are inevitable. 
In attendance at successive meetings of the 
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Assembly wonder grows why this note is 
rarely, if ever, touched. The omission 
seemed strangest in this year’s commemora- 
tion of the men of 1648, and their courage in 
carrying piety into politics. 

The Assembly’s patriotic enthusiasm for the 
prosecution of our struggle with Spain was 
exuberant, but surely Christian patriotism is 
quite as solicitous for purity in government as 
for victory in war. Most strange it seemed, 
therefore, that, in bearing testimony against 
so-deemed theological errors and the drink 
evil in colleges, no testimony should be borne 
against that complicity of Christian men with 
political corruption, through which in many 
places church members are still relied on as 
supporters of the devil’s candidates. Yet 
private conversation fails to discover any 
member of the Assembly who does not think 
such testimony ought to be borne. Ina ten 
days’ meeting, which deals at length with 
every other interest of the Church, not only 
in business sessions, but in popular evening 
meetings, there surely is time, or, if not, time 
ought to be made, for that high interest to 
which the illustrious history of the Church 
pledges its loyalty—the duties of the Chris- 
tian citizen. ; 

The truth is but yet imperfectly recog- 
nized in all churches that the ballot is not a 
personal asset convertible to personal inter- 
ests, but a public ¢rust¢ of power from God, to 
be used for the furtherance of the kingdom 
of God through honesty, humanity, and un- 
selfishness in all public affairs. The Chris- 
tian citizen, then, must always inquire of 
himself how he can most effectively wield 
this power so as to conform to the law of 
God the government he has a hand in 
making. If this question were generally 
asked to-day by the Christian people of 
Pennsylvania, there would be much better 
prospect than there is of the defeat of 
flagitious interests. But Pennsylvania is the 
most strongly Presbyterian State in the 
Union. 

The object of these comments is not criti- 
cism for the past, but rather a recommenda- 
tion for the future. The National Council 
of Congregationalists to be held in July at 
Portland, Oregon, is, we believe, the next 
large Church body to be convened in this 
country. It is safe to assume that it will 
give expression to some patriotic utterance 
respecting the new duty of the United States 
in the new epoch upon which it is now enter- 
ing. It will be easy to utter some brave 
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words respecting our duty toward the op- 
pressed peoples of other lands. It will be 
easy to accompany such an utterance with 
glittering generalities concerning political 
corruption. We hope that the Council will 
not be content with one of those vague plat: 
forms which condemns vice as vicious and 
commends virtue as virtuous; that, on the 
contrary, it will intrust the formation of its 
patriotic utterance to a committee of brave 
men who will contrive to say something which 
will bring down on the Church the ire of the 
class whom such an Assembly ought to de- 
sire to hurt. The saying of Christ, “ Woe 
unto you when all men speak well of you,” 
is especially applicable to the political utter- 
ances of ecclesiastical assemblies. 

The contention of John Stuart Mill that 
Christian ethics is deficient in the civic vir- 
tues. and needs supplementing therein from 
Greek and Roman sources, has been refuted 
by the lives of Christian patriots, and by many 
a single-handed struggle like that of Dr. 
Parkhurst. But in order to rouse the indi- 
vidual conscience, and inspire the individual 
purpose to strive for the ideal of a Christian 
commonwealth, there is need in these lax 
times of the collective testimony of the Church 
in her great assemblies. Wherever this note 
is missing, it should be missed no more. 
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The Red Cross Launch 


As will be seen from the list of subscriptions 
below, the thousand-dollar point has been 
reached in the fund through which The 
Outlook's readers will give the Red Cross 
that which it most needs in its humane work — 
a small, swift, seaworthy boat. Nearly fifteen 
hundred dollars remain to be subscribed, and 
will no doubt in time be added to the gen- 
erous gifts already in hand. Meanwhile, as 
we have before stated, the entire sum has 
been temporarily advanced by The Outlook, 
the boat has been fitted up, named the Moy- 
nier, sent South, and will go into active ser- 
vice at once. The Moynier is quite fit to go 
from Cuba to Florida and back under its own 
steam. On the Cuban coast its uses will be 
numerous and its services invaluable. The 
Red Cross is now established once more in 
Cuba; the State of Texas, with Miss Barton, 
Mr. George Kennan, a corps of nurses, and 
a great quantity of supplies, is 10w in 
Guantanamo Bay. Fighting is going on; 
wounded and exhausted men urgently need 











succor; the Red Cross must be sustained 
liberally and instantly. 
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The Spectator 


The Spectator overheard a snatch of con- 
versation the other day that made him laugh 
at the time, and that has since made him 
think. He was sitting in a railway train, 
that prince of places to gather up humanities, 
when two men in the seat before him began 
to pass opinions as to the chances of a com- 
mon friend who was running for a public 
position that the public vote was to give or 
withhold. 

“I think he’ll get it,” said one, “ because 
he’s worked harder than anybody else, and 
he wants it so awfully bad.” But the other, 
and he was the older and the cleverer-looking, 
shook his head. 

“I don’t know about that. He’s showed 
how bad he wanted it, and don’t you know if 
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you know a man wants a thing as bad as 
that, it kind of goes against you to vote for 
him? That's human nature.” 

‘- That’s so,” said the younger man, laugh- 
ing with instant sympathy. 


@ 


The Spectator listened greedily and shame- 
lessly, but the question dropped there, each 
man confessing amiably that his natural in- 
clination was to deprive a man, and that a 
friend, of what he most wanted, simply 
because he did want it. As he sat thinking 
about this little episode that seemed: to give 
an oblique glimpse into human intercourse, 
the Spectator suddenly decided that, far 
from being a discouraging revelation of the 
unvarnished human nature, this was, on the 
contrary, but a new proof of the intuitive 
wisdom of human instincts—a force in which 
the Spectator is every day believing the 
more. Here were two sensible-looking men, 
both owning frankly to an impulse which 
they evidently believed had its roots in mere 
human perverseness, whereas the Spectator 
is equally confident—though he never set 
eyes on the gentleman—that the candidate 
under discussion was not the man for the 
place. It isn’t necessarily mean-mindedness, 
as this candidate’s friends evidently thought, 
that makes a constituency fall away from a 
nominee intolerably anxious to win votes. 
It may be simply a proper lack of faith in 
his self-estimate and power of self-control. 
The candidate who trembles not at all lest 
he be unworthy of that office which he may 
come to hold by the grace of God and the 
vote of the people is not the candidate, in 
the Spectator’s humble opinion, that the con- 
sistent vote of the people—that mysterious 
engine sometimes blundering but always 
implacable to avenge its own blunders—will 
ever be found following at the last. 


@ 


In just this wav, as quoted above, a single 
man wi!l sometimes seem to voice a race, and 
reveal, in a burst of truth, an impulse that is 
not his alone, but common to all humanity ; 
and that is what the Spectator felt that his 
friend of the railway episode did for him, 
crystallizing a mere ill-defined theory into 
something more defined and generally human. 
By reason of this little chance episode, from 
now to the day of his death the Spectator 
will the more firmly believe in popular gov- 
ernment and in the voice of the people as the 
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voice of instinctive wisdom, led astray here 
and there for a short season, it may be, but 
liable at any hour, and sure at some hour, to 
break away from false leaders and follow 
its own safe impulse. Undoubtedly there is 
nothing especially new in this theory, and it 
may be that the Spectator’s friends may feel 
that this is something that they and others 
have already thought out far more clearly—set 
it in type perhaps—but the Spectator thinks 
slowly and in his own way, and likes to thus 
wander gently among the humanities to the 
philosophies and back again, which, being his 
pursuit of happiness, is undoubtedly his in- 
alienable right. 


& 


To go back to candidates and candidacy, 
there’s a great difference between candidates 
determined to succeed somehow, somewhere 
in life, and those narrowly bent on one fixed 
goal of success. The former can never be 
weakly anxious for any one success, for faith 
in their ultimate and more sweeping victory 
assures them that this rare bird will perch 
upon their banners elsewhere if not there. 
The Spectator knows one wealthy merchant 
whose whole fortunes—or so he believes— 
hung on the way he accepted a first defeat. 
It was the old tale of a determined boy seek- 
ing employ ment in a great city with no influ- 
ence behind him and no experience. He 
went blankly from one store to another asking 
for work, and, not unnaturally, finding none. 
Finally he wandered, in the same determinedly 
aimless way, into a great building and to the 
desk of the manager, to whom he repeated 
his request for work. 

“Why,” said the manager, looking at him 
over the desk, “ you’ve just been here, and I 
told you we had nothing not three minutes 
ago!” The bewildered youngster had gone 
out of the door on one street and come straight 
back by a door a full square away. The 
magnitude of these great emporiums had not 
yet penetrated to his brain. He was so cov- 
ered with confusion when he did recognize 
the speaker and the place where he stood 
that the manager took pity on him and asked 
a few questions. 

“Where are you going now?” 

* To find work.” 

It still never occurred to him that work 
might not be found. Perfectly confident of 
his own stored powers, he was not insistent 
that any one else should be equally secure ; 
but sooner or later—and this he believed as 
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firmly as that a sky was above him—he 
would find his working place in the world; 
and even as the acute manager probed to find 
this calm temperament in the green young 
candidate, the candidate found his place. 
The rest, his rapid advancement and final 
ownership of the firm, is a kind of ancient 
history, too easily foreseen to be repeated. 
Now this is exactly the stuff that makes 
leaders and fighters. This type is never too 
anxious for a set victory, and they know no 
defeat because they never acknowledge one. 
Each apparent loss, they argue, is but a 
clearing the way to a larger victory that might 
be lost by bondage to the first coveted post, 
“ A good position enemy to a better.” Above 
all this is the Anglo-Saxon temperament—a 
splendid stuff from which to cut out leaders. 


® 


An army officer, talking lately to the Spec- 
tator, was speaking in glowing terms of the 
courage and endurance of the negro regi- 
ments he had known more or less intimately. 
“They love their uniform and take great 
pride in it—great pride in their bearing. 
They love to have everything in first-class 
shape, chest out and every button shining 
and every strap correct; and they'll follow 
you anywhere you take them. You know 
they're always right behind you. They don’t 
care what the danger is so long as they have 
a white man as leader; and they won't follow 
one of their own color across the street to 
pick apples. You can’t make them.” The 
which, to the Spectator’s mind, is more as a 
proof that the Anglo-Saxon is a leader born 
than that the negro race may not in time de- 
velop leaders. The negro problem in many 
ways, to the Spectator’s mind, hinges directly 
on this same question of the too eager candi- 
date, who by his own over-eagerness loses the 
confidence of his following. With a few 
glowing exceptions (among whom the Spec- 
tator would like to mention with heartfelt 
reverence Mr. Booker T. Washington), the 
leaders of the negro element among us will, 
as candidates, eagerly grasp the doubtful 
advantage of any and every individual posi- 
tion that comes their way, be it to head a 
regiment or preach a sermon, be they fit or 
totally unfit to fulfill the task with credit. 
The question still to be answered in their 
case is whether this unbalanced and un- 
thoughtful tendency be racial or but the result 
of inexperience and lack of any inheritance 
in a national or a community life. 











The Fight of the Rough Riders 


[This week The Outlook prints no chapter of Mr. George Kennan’s “ Story of the War,” 
as none has reached the editors. Mr. Kennan sailed with Miss Clara Barton on the Red 
Cross steamship State of Texas from Key West on June 18, and has doubtless by this time 
been some days in Cuba. Mail communication from the front is now necessarily slow and 
uncertain, and the cable dispatches are restricted in number and length. Up to Monday 
morning of this week no news had been received of Miss Barton or of Mr. Kennan; then 
it was learned that they were at Guantanamo Bay. The plan and purpose of the 
“Story of the War” makes an occasional interruption of the articles for a single week 
possible. Next week we confidently hope to have a letter from Mr. Kennan, which, from his 
present opportunities of observation, is almost certain to be of the liveliest-interest. This 
week we print from another source an account of the most stirring incident in the Cuban 
campaign—the fight in which our men held their own against a deadly fire from ambush, 
the fight in which the popularly named Rough Riders (First Volunteer Cavalry) distinguished 





themselves by their steadfastness while serving as an advance force. 


This account we 


reprint by special permission from the New York “ Herald.” Itis, we think, one of the clear- 
est and strongest pen-pictures put before the public during the present war.—THE EDITORS. 


HIS day's fighting [the dispatch is 

dated on Friday] in the advance 

upon Santiago has cost the Ameri- 

can army at least fifteen lives, but it has been 

a magnificent success for the American cause. 

For every American who has fallen in battle 

the enemy has lost two or three men, and for 

each of our soldiers who has been wounded 
several Spaniards have been disabled. 

This has been a day of action all along the 
line, although the fiercest fight was the one 
that took place early this morning to the 
southwest of Sevilla, where General Linares 
is making his final stand before retreating 
into Santiago city. It was in this engage- 
ment that the Americans sustained their 
heavy loss, 

Santiago now is the center of rapidly con- 
verging forces. There has been strong war 
all day, with savage land-fighting both east 
and west, while a score of war-ships have 
kept the coast filled with shrieking shrapnel. 
All of the country within a radius of twenty 
miles is one great battle -field, resounding with 


the din of artillery and rifle-fire echoes, which - 


are thrown back from the lofty mountains 
fifteen miles across the sea. 

After a comparatively pacific prologue, the 
war drama began in earnest to-day. The hot 
sun, coming up from behind the mountain 
peaks, lifted the curtain of morning mist and 
revealed the stage scattered along a narrow 
valley which traces irregular paths between 
Baiquiri and Sevilla, where were the camps 
composing the advance division under Gen- 
eral Lawton. Two miles to the rear were the 
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tents of the second division, marking with a 
white line the road to Demajayabo, where 
General Wheeler had established headquar- 
ters during the night. 

General Lawton’s headquarters were a 
cluster of half a dozen huts two miles inland 
from Altares. The little harbor of Altares 
was crowded with transports, launches, and 
small boats, which had been engaged. all 
night in landing troops, and which were still 
at that work. The third division was clus- 
tered about the beach, some bathing, others 
gathering the scattered equipments, and still 
others making preparations for breakfast. 
Far to the front could be seen through glasses 
the thin line of Castillo’s Cuban outposts, 
who had been on duty continuously for two 
days, their flags fluttering in the morning 
breeze. 

Gradually the sun chased the lingering 
shadows in and out of the ravines and began 
to scorch the hillsides. Camps were broken, 
columns of soldiers were formed, and the ad- 
vance was resumed. Blazing blockhouses 
here and there seemed to indfcate that the 
enemy still was in full retreat, hastening to 
the shelter of the intrenchments about Santi- 
ago. Nota single Spaniard could be seen, 
although hundreds of field-glasses scrutinized 
every foot of ground in a vain effort to pene- 
trate the thickets. 

It was seven o’clock when the Rough 
Riders entered the village of Altares. After 
a short halt they began the long climb up the 
steep, narrow trail which affords the only 
passage to Mount Grand Mesa, whichshuts the 
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city of Santiago from the sea. By this time the 
heat of the sun was beginning to be felt keenly 
by themen. Laden with full marching equip- 
ment, they toiled slowly up the rocky path in 
single file. There was not enough airstirring to 
make a leaf flutter. Along the hillsides several 
halts were necessary before the men could 
reach the mesa. A dozen mules carried the 
reserve ammunition and hospital supplies. 
The beasts were affected by the heat also. 
Despite these obstacles, the toilsome ascent 
finally was made, and a refreshing sea breeze 
brought some trifling surcease. Before the 
Rough Riders stretched for nine miles a 
comparatively level plateau half a mile in 
width, dotted with chaparral thickets and 
frequently broken by small ravines. 

At the other extremity rose the battlements 
of ancient Morro, situated high on a point 
commanding Santiago Bay. The mesa is 
traversed about one-third of its length by 
Juraguasito Creek, a narrow, lazy stream, 
which is spanned at the viliage of Juraguasito 
by a railroad bridge, over which General 
Shafter hopes to send his heavy artillery. 

The view from the hilltop was a splendid 
one, as General Lawton’s columns slowly 
wound their way along, preceded by the 
skirmish line to prevent a surprise. The 
mules were dragging the mountain battery 
along after the Twenty-fifth Infantry. A dy- 
namite siege-gun had been carried by a detail 
of Rough Riders as far as the village of Ju- 
ragua, where the men were resting. The 
Tenth Cavalry had dismounted and were 
climbing the mesa from Altares. The Sev- 
enty-first New York had just landed and were 
falling in preparatory to beginning the same 
ascent. 

Men soon began to fall out of the ranks 
and drop exhausted under the shade of any 
convenient brush. The ambulance corps, 
under Dr. Lamotte, had its hands full attend- 
ing to the numerous cases of heat-prostration. 
Still no sign of the enemy. The columns 
labored slowly along over the narrow, uneven 
paths. Suddenly, away over a yellow hill- 
side two or three miles across the valley which 
parallels the mesa, a puff of white smoke 
arose, then another and still another, in 
quick succession. 

A short distance along the ridge, by the 
time perhaps the tenth puff was holding the 
attention of the Rough Riders, the sharp crack 
of Mausers was wafted across the intervening 
space. This was followed by an irregular 
sputter, as Castillo’s Cubans replied. The 
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softer, keener music of the Krag-Jérgensens 
followed, signifying that General Lawton’s 
advanced lines were getting a touch of the 
game of battle. 

While the eyes of the Rough Riders were 
riveted on this engagement, from the right 
a flash came from the chaparral thicket on 
the mesa barely two hundred yards ahead. 
A score of Mauser bullets whistled over the 
heads of those in the foremost rank. This 
unexpected attack quickly gave the Rough 
Riders an affair of their own to attend to. 

“It's up to us, boys,” shouted Lieutenant- 
Colonel Roosevelt, who was walking near the 
head of the column. 

When attacked, the Rough Riders were 
marching along a trail so narrow that they 
could advance only in single file. In this 
position the fire of the enemy was doubly 
dangerous. 

“ Deploy ! 
commanded. 

Troop L, which formed the advance line, 
scattered, quickly sending a return volley in 
the direction from which the Spanish bullets 
came. This fire did not check the enemy, 
who advanced to the attack with great 
bravery, emptying their rifles as they came. 
Their fire was delivered with too great 
rapidity for accuracy. Most of the bullets 
flew high. 

From the reports it is believed that the 
Spanish used explosive bullets. The sound 
of the bullets cutting through the chaparral 
affected the nerves of the Rough Riders. A 
few men showed signs of panic. But the 
cool demeanor of Colonel Wood and Colonel 
Roosevelt soon restored confidence, and every 
man settled down to work. Troop L was 
reinforced by Troop G, but still the enemy 
pressed forward. Colonel Wood's’ men 
yielded their ground slowly. Meanwhile the 
sound of filing warned the other troops at 
the rear that their comrades were engaged. 

A great scramble to get to the front then 
began. Owing to the roughness of the 
ground, it was impossible to torm ranks, and 
each man rushed forward as best he could. 

The enemy was temporarily checked, but 
presently outflanked Wood’s men, who were 
forced to fall back. They retired slowly, 
fighting fiercely as they went. Private Whit- 
ney, of Troop L, staggered along, bleeding 
profusely from three wounds. Private Islade, 
supported between two slightly wounded 
companions, also made his way to the rear. 
He had continued to fire after he had been 


Lie down!” Colonel Wood 
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struck by three bullets, and retired only after 
a fourth bullet had hit him. 

By this time all the Rough Riders had gone 
into the engagement, but they seemed unable 
. to check the enemy’s determined advance. 
Colonel Wood sent an orderly to ask for re- 
inforcements. He met the Tenth Cavalry, 
which hurriedly moved forward, as did the 
Twenty-second Infantry. 

Casting aside their baggage, men who had 
a few moments before been lying exhausted 
on the ground sprang to their feet, grasped 
their rifles, and staggered forward to the aid 
of their comrades. By ten o’clock the enemy 
had been checked, with the assistance of the 
Tenth and Twenty-second. The fighting on 
the mesa continued furiously for an hour in 
the burning sun. The men had no water in 
their canteens, and the throats of the officers 
became so parched that they could only 
whisper their commands. Rifles became al- 
most too hot to hold. Many men took off 
their canteens to give the dearly prized water 
to their wounded and exhausted companions. 
The mules that were carrying ammunition 
fell exhausted and could not rise. 

Genera] Wheeler, who was in Altares 
when the fight began, hastened to the front, 
and soon was in the thick of the engage- 
ment. His appearance greatly encouraged 
both officers and men, who pressed forward 
with such vigor that the enemy began to 
yield. This retrograde movement, once be- 
gun, carried the fighting slowly back over 
the ground to the point at which it had 
started. 

The fight near Sevilla began at eight o’clock 
this morning and lasted four hours. The 
struggle was most desperate during the first 
hour. Up to nine o'clock the Spaniards, 
who began the attack, tenaciously held their 
ground. Between nine and twelve o’clock 
the battle was a running one, the enemy hastily 
retreating toward Sevilla and our troops as 
hastily pursuing. 

Four troops of the Tenth Cavalry, four 
troops of the First Battery, and eight troops 
of Rough Riders had been sent in advance 
of the army, and it was this detached force 
that the Spanish engaged. Against our thou- 
sand men they pitted two thousand. They 
were strongly intrenched behind the bushes, 
and had every advantage in position as well 
as numbers. Despite this fact, they were in- 
gloriously repulsed by the inferior force long 
before the second detachment of American 
troops arrived upon the scene. 
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Another account says: 

Colonel Roosevelt’s men, who had pushed 
their way toward Sevilla yesterday, resumed 
their march soon after sunrise this morning. 
They were joined by a detachment of Cubans 
under General Castillo, who guided them 
over the steep hills along winding paths. Con- 
stant watch was kept for the enemy, but none 
seemed to be lurking in the thick underbrush 
that lined the narrow roadway. 

It began to seem as if the enemy had re- 
treated into Sevilla, and the men were advanc- 
ing in quick order when the crack of Mauser 
rifles suddenly was heard, Bullets whizzed 
over the heads of the Rough Riders. The fire 
came from behind a thick underbrush, and 
the Cubans were ordered to reply. Colonel 
Wood, after ordering his men to lie down, 
quickly surveyed the situation. His menhad 
been caught in an ambush. 

The firing at once became furious. From 
several sides the enemy’s bullets came whis- 
tling toward our men, and the engagement 
had barely begun when sevéral of the Rough 
Riders rolled over on the grounddead. The 
Spanish could not be definitely located. They 
were well screened by the underbrush, and 
their positions could be judged only from the 
direction of their fire. 

General Castillo’s men began firing more 
rapidly, and the Rough Riders made ready 
to join in the shooting. Provoked by their 
inability to see the enemy, the men began to 
curse. 

“ Don’t swear!" Colonel Wood shouted. 
“ Shoot !” 

They did. They joined with the Cubans 
in pouring a terrific fire into the bushes 
where the Spaniards lay. It was an even 
fight for the next fifteen minutes or so. The 
fire of the Spanish then fell off a bit. They 
seemed to be falling or retreating. Lighter 
and lighter became the fire from the under- 
brush, until finally only an cccasional shot 
whizzed toward the Americans’ position. 

This evidence that the enemy was on the 
run quickly inspired the American troops. 
They charged forward, presently gaining a 
position from which they could see the Span- 
iards. They renewed their fire with greater 
vigor, driving the enemy foot by foot toward 
Sevilla. The Spaniards resisted the Ameri- 
can advance with great stubbornness, but the 
tide of battle had turned against them. Dur- 
ing the next two hours .they devoted them- 
selves less and less to shooting, and finally 
fled precipitately toward Sevilla. 
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The First Black Regiment 


By Thomas Wentworth Higginson 


N a morning in May, 1862, on Ladies’ 
() Island, in South Carolina, there stood 
among the deserted buildings of an 

old plantation a group such as a year of civil 
war had not before brought together. The 
Great House was unoccupied, but a double 
row of log huts still remained for the negroes, 
and were pouring forth all their tenants. 
Above these spread some of the vast live- 
oaks which make that region so picturesque, 
hung with gray Span- 
ish moss, and spread- 
ing each its hundred 
feet of shade. Be- 
neath these stood a 
squad of white sol- 
diers and a group of 
negroes—men, wo- 
men, and children— 
listening to a speech 
from a white sergeant 
whom Major-General 
David Hunter, then 
commanding the de- 
partment, had depu- 
ted to begin his ex- 
periment of recruiting 
the first black regi- 
ment for the Civil 
War. This recruiting 
officer was Sergeant 
Charles T. Trow- 
bridge, of the First 
New York Volunteer 
Engineers (Colonel 
Serrell), who had been 
General 
trusted orderly. He 
was a strongly built man of dark complexion, 
with rather heavy features and an air of deter- 
mination and persistence ; with which qualities 
hecombined astrong sense of humor anda great 
faculty of dealing with the negroes, catching 
their dialect, and commanding their confi- 
dence. This was aided by a musical aptitude 
which brought him into sympathy with them ; 
he readily joined in their peculiar songs, and 
knew his Methodist hymn-book by heart. On 
the present occasion he easily got a hearing, 
but as soon as he began to explain his imme- 
diate object—enlistment—he noticed that the 
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men of military age were gradually slipping 
away from the group and disappearing in the 
woods near by. When he ended his dis- 
course, his audience consisted almost wholly 
of women, old men, and children. 
Trowbridge knew the condition of affairs 
well enough to know that this swift disap- 
pearance of the negroes was not a matter of 
timidity alone, but had another reason behind 


it. The plan of the black regiment had al- 


ready got abroad; 
and inasmuch as most 
of the white officers 
and ___ soldiers—even 
including most of 
General Hunter’s 
own staff—were quite 
opposed to it, they 
had lost no time in 
filling the minds of 
the freed slaves with 
all manner of alarms, 
Indeed, the masters 
had been beforehand 
with them; they had 
told the ignorant 
blacks that Yankee 
men, if trusted, would 
undoubtedly sell them 
into captivity in Cuba; 
and had gone so far 
as to convince them 
that these  white- 
skinned invaders ac- 
tually had tails. At 
a later time, when a 


mote plantation was 
brought by his father to visit my camp, 
he was seen staring about him eagerly, and 
then said to his father, “ Daddy, woffor ole 
Mas’r use for say Yankee hab tail? I don’t 
see no tail, daddy!” Not only this, but when 
the question of a black regiment was first 
started, the white soldiers had spread the re- 
port that the negroes would be put in the front 
rank in every battle, and would have to work 
without pay—a statement which for a time 
proved so far true, unluckily, as to strengthen 
the rest of the predictions. Moreover, when 
the blacks asked the very proper _— 
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whether, in case of victory, they and their 
families would be declared free, or sent back 
to their masters, this proved a question which 
no one could yet answer; so that, on the 
whole, the flight of the able-bodied men to 
the woods was rather a praiseworthy act in 
the way of caution. Nevertheless, it brought 
things to a temporary standstill. The re- 
cruiting officer might be never so eloquent, 
but it seemed difficult to reach his audience. 

Dux femina facti. In this disappoint- 
ing situation, one tall and erect old black 
woman, wearing a Madras handkerchief, rose 
from the step where she had been sitting, 
came up to him, and said briefly, ‘* Mas’r, I’se 
fetch um.” She then made for the woods, 
and in five or ten minutes reappeared, being 
followed, to his great amazement, by a string 
of sheepish men. She then made every one 
of these walk up to Trowbridge and give his 
name—or such approach to it as plantation 
life had furnished—for the muster-roll. The 
first on the list was one who had not, I be- 
lieve, retired with the rest, and who gave his 
name as William Bronson. He was made 
First Sergeant of the first company; and, 
having learned to read, always signed all 
official documents in this manner: “ William 
Bronson, Ist Sergt. Co. A, Ist S.C. Vols. ; 
also A. |. African Foundations.” This was 
his simple way of claiming precedence on the 
long roll of negro soldiers, which, before the 
Civil War was ended, reached nearly 175,000. 

Enlistments after this came in, though 
slowly; and at last General Hunter, always 
impulsive and seldom in the hands of good 
advisers, suddenly made up his mind to ex- 
pedite matters by drafting instead of recruit- 
ing. Accordingly, squads of soldiers were 
sent to seize all the able-bodied men on cer- 
tain specified plantations and bring them to 
camp. This was clearly a high-handed pro- 
ceeding, and had precisely the effect intended 
by some who urged the plan, that of reviv- 
ing in full force all the distrust of the negroes. 
Moreover, General Hunter had it in his own 
power to arm, equip, and ration his new so!- 
diers, but he could not pay them, and the 
natural suspiciousness of an oppressed race 
very soon became a formidable obstacle. 
Again they slipped away right and left; deser- 
tion became chronic, and orders came mean- 
while from Washington forbidding the whole 
enterprise and ordering the regiment dis- 
banded. 

But the best-laid schemes of military men 
are sometimes abortive, and through the 


neglect of somebody the order of disband- 
ment failed to reach one company of the 
regiment, which had been sent, under the com- 
mand of Sergeant(then called Captain) Trow- 
bridge, to garrison St. Simon's Island on the 
coast of Georgia. The remaining companies, 
having remained on Hilton Head Island, 
were disbanded, but Trowbridge and his men 
took possession of St. Simon’s—an island 
made famous, at that time, by Mrs. Frances 
Anne Kemble’s narrative of a year spent 
there. On this island there were then five 
hundred people living and no white man. 

The black soldiers were sent thither on Au- 
gust 5, 1862, upon the steamer Ben De Ford, 
Captain Hallett. On their arrival, Trow- 
bridge received a message from Commodore 
Goldsborough, U.S.N., then in command 
of gunboats at that station, informing him 
that a party of Confederate guerrillas had 
just landed on the island, and asking him 
whether he would trust his men in pursuit of 
them. This was just what Trowbridge liked, 
and the Commodore said, “ If you capture 
them, it will be a great thing for you.” But 
they found on landing that the colored men 
of the island had already set about the under- 
taking. Twenty-five of these had armed 
themselves, under a leader of their own 
choosing, named, by a curious coincidence, 
John Brown; the second in command being 
Edward Gould, afterwards a corporal in my 
own regiment. The Confederates, retreating 
before these men, drew them into a swamp, 
posting themselves behind a fallen tree. At 
the first interchange of shots the negro 
leader fell dead and several on each side 
were wounded; after which they mutually 
retreated. This was the first armed encounter 
of the Civil War between slaveholders and 
their former slaves; and it is all the more 
worth remembering from the very fact that 
the men were not enlisted soldiers, had no 
white leader, and volunteered for the enter- 
prise. This John Brown’s father was after- 
wards a soldier in my regiment, and, when 
discharged for old age, remained as the ser- 
vant of my surgeon. He might have sat for 
a type of Uncle Tom, both in aspect and in 
dignity of character; and he fully believed, 
to his dying day, that the song about “John 
Brown’s body ” related to his dead son and 
to him alone. 

Trowbridge hunted the Confederates for 
some days among the swamps and forests of 
the island; finding in one place a canoe in a 
creek, with a fire burning near by. After- 
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COMPANY A OF THE FIRST SOUTH CAROLINA (COLORED) UNION VOLUNTEERS TAKING 
THE OATH OF ALLEGIANCE TO THE UNITED STATES BEFORE 
GENERAL SAXTON, AT BEAUFORT, S. C. 


From a sketch by Colonel Douglas Brewerton. 


wards he discovered that at that very moment 
the guerrillas had been hid in a dense palmetto 
thicket close by. Their leader was named 
Miles Hazard, and had a plantation on the 
island ; and the party escaped at last through 
the aid of his old slave Henry, who found 
them a boat. When the troops under my 
command occupied Jacksonville, Fla., in 
March, 1863, we found at the railway station 
a box of papers, among which was a letter 
from Miles Hazard to a friend, describing 
his experiences during that pursuit, and say- 
ing, “If you wish ‘to know hell before your 
time, go to St. Simon’s and be hunted ten 
days by niggers.” 

This occurred early in August, 1862, and for 
two months longer the company remained on 
St. Simon's Island, doing picket duty within 
hearing of the Confederate drums. The 
men’s uniforms were soon worn out, and they 
were hardly shod at all; they had poor rations 
and no pay; but they kept up their courage. 
Often they would go on scouting excursions 
to the mainland; indved, one man used to 
go regularly to his old mother’s hut and 
hide under her bed while she collected the 
gossip of the neighborhood, and he never 
returned without recruits. At last the news 
came that General Hunter had been relieved 
by Major-General Mitchell, and that Brig- 
adier-General Saxton, also their friend, had 
gone North; so Trowbridge prepared a re- 
port stating the conditions and services of 
his men, which he took to Hilton Head, in 


order to find out if they had been utterly 
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forgotten. The first person he met was Gen- 
eral Saxton, who had just returned with au- 
thority to enlist five thousand colored troops, 
and who told him that the « First South Caro- 
lina” was to be revived under the same name 
with Trowbridge’s Company as its nucleus, 
and with him as Senior Captain. He uiti- 
mately rose to be Major and Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and was constantly in command of 
colored troops from May 9, 1862, to February 
9, 1866; his term of office in such command 
being earlier and longer than that of any other 
man in the service. 

The regiment thus revived was that of 
which I was called to take command, on No- 
vember 24, 1862; receiving the summons in 
the camp of the Fifty-first Massachusetts 
Volunteers, in which I was a Captain. As 
we sailed up Broad River from Hilton Head 
to Beaufort, S. C., I saw the white tents of 
my future regiment gleaming under the great 
live-oaks on an old plantation, and as I landed 
I encountered a company of the men, march- 
ing up under a young Captain to be mustered 
into the United States service by General 
Saxton. They looked black enough to sat- 
isfy the most exacting abolitionist; there 
seemed hardly a mulatto among them, and 
these were, indeed, scarce in the regiment. 
Their faces looked impenetrable, and I won- 
dered for the first time how I should ever 
know them apart—a perplexity which soon 
settled itself. Some of them had already 
been on a small expedition after lumber, 
under an officer detailed from another regi- 
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A DETACHMENT UF THE FIRST SOUTH CAROLINA (COLORED) UNION VOLUNTEERS UNDER THE 
COMMAND OF COLUNEL BEARD REPELLING THE ATTACK OF CONFEDERATE 
TROUPS IN THE VICINITY OF DOBOY RIVER, GEORGIA 


From a sketch by Colonel Douglas Brewerton. 


ment—Colonel Beard—in which one of them 
had been wounded. Pointing to his lame 
arm, I remarked to him that perhaps this 
was more than he had bargained for, to which 
he promptly answered, “I been a-v’inkin’, 
Mas'r, dat jess what I went for.” This was 
my first interchange of opinions with my 
black soldiers. It seemed a good beginning. 

The instructions from the War Depart- 
ment, under which Brigadier-General Rufus 
Saxton, Military Governor, could and did 
make the only remaining company of the 
First South Carolina the basis of the re- 
organized regiment, were dated August 25, 
1862, and contained the following important 
section: 

3. In view of the small force under your com- 
mand and the inability of the Government at the 
present time to increase it, in order to guard the 
plantations and settlements occupied by the 
United States from invasion, and protect the 
inhabitants thereof from captivity and murder by 
the enemy, you are also authorized to arm, 
uniform, equip, and receive into the service of the 
United States such number of volunteers of 
African descent as you may deem expedient, not 
exceeding five thousand, and may detail officers 
to instruct them in military drill, discipline, and 
duty, and to command them. The persons so 
received into service and their officers to be en- 
titled to and receive the same pay and rations as 
are allowed by law to volunteers in the service. 

[Signed] EpwWIN M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War. 

General Saxton, under the somewhat 
anomalous title of Military Governor, dis- 
charged functions lying between those of 
civilian and soldier, and partaking incon- 


veniently of the duties of both. Not com- 
manding his post in a military sense, he yet 
had now authority to enroll and train soldiers ; 
not holding any recognized judicial powers. 
he had more responsibility than many lawyers 
on the bench. He was expected, as his or- 
dinary duty, to act as a sort of benevolent 
despot over the ten thousand or more negroes 
on the deserted and once valvable plantations 
of the Sea Islands ; to manage, feed, employ, 
and govern them. It was a matter more 
important than many battles; for how could 
the Nation provide for its millions of freed 
slaves unless an object-lesson could first be 
afforded by the proper management of thou- 
sands? Upon General Saxton, therefore, 
devolved this most momentous experiment. 
How admirably this work was done is a 
chapter, as yet unwritten, of the Nation’s 
history. The point at which it touches this 
narrative is through General Saxton’s organ- 
ization of negro regiments. This had not, in 
any strict sense, been done before, though Gen- 
eral Butler had just transferred to the Union 
army and was filling up three colored regi- 
ments whose organization had been begun by 
the Confederate Government at New Orleans, 
and this under wholly different conditions. 
These regiments were composed of the free 
colored men of New Orleans and vicinity, a 
class in which there was but a small propor- 
tion of negro blood, and of which General 
Butler himself said, «The darkest of them 
was about the complexion of the late Mr. 
Daniel Webster.” There was little in com- 
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mon between these comparatively educated 
creoles or quadroons and the dusky children 
of serfdom whom General Saxton was called 
upon to handle, and who were indeed, in 
common report, the most ignorant and de- 
graded class of American slaves—men who 
had nearly all spent their lives on secluded 
plantations, and scarcely any of whom at first 
could read or write or had ever visited a 
town. 

General Saxton himself was at that time 
in his thirty-eighth year; was a native of 
Massachusetts, a graduate of West Point, and 
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afterward an instructor there; had been com- 
missioned in the Third Artillery; had taken 
part in the Seminole War; had served under 
Lyon, McClellan, and Sherman, and had com- 
manded for a time at Harper's Ferry. He 
was a handsome man, with a soldierly bear- 
ing and a great love for his profession; this 
leading to a constant struggle in his mind 
between military longings and the semi-civil 
post which he temporarily held. He was 
generous, high-minded, brave, sympathetic, 
and over-sensitive. While at West Point he 
had been regarded as an Abolitionist, and, 
having been rather isolated by that attitude, 
could never feel that he carried with him 
into his momentous duties the sympathy of 
his natural mates. His very elevation of 
aims thus made him too thin-skinned, and he 
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was liable to be vexed and disturbed by men 
incomparably his inferiors who unjustly re- 
garded him as Quixotic. In his own semi- 
civil duties he was also frequently annoyed 
by cranks and zealots, who felt themselves 
ordained from heaven to take a hand in the 
new undertaking, and who, under the name 
of “ Gideonites,” were cordially hated, some- 
times for their virtues and sometimes for their 
tactless and grasping spirit, by the regular 
army men. Saxton himself, utterly high- 
minded and transparent, had to steer his 
course as best he could among all these 
obstacles, and to take his black regiment 
with him; so that when we found ourselves 
unexpectedly thwarted or hampered, it was 
never certain that it was not traceable to 
some jealousy at headquarters, striking at 
him by interfering with his plans for us. It 
was among such embarrassments that the 
First South Carolina had to make its way. 

The commissioned officers assigned to the 
regiment were all white, and were selected 
from among the best sergeants of various 
regiments. It was a time of transition in 
respect to drill, and it was first needful to 
bring the officers into harmonious action, 
and ultimately to sift them out. They were 
from six or eight different States of the 
Union, but the largest number were from an 
excellent regiment, the Eighth Maine. Un- 
fortunately, the one company which had been 
long under drill, that of Captain Trowbridge, 
was in the least satisfactory condition, be- 
cause the non-fulfillment of General Hunter's 
promises had thoroughly shaken the faith 
of those very men in the Government; they 
had been kept four months from their fami- 
lies and then dismissed without pay, so that 
chronic desertion was at first their normal 
state—an evil never really cured until the first 
pay-day. Their company officers could give 
them little comfort, for they themselves had 
not even been rationed by the Government, 
and had to live on their own resources or on 
borrowed money. The rest of the regiment, 
however, was in a condition of habitual cheer- 
fulness; they were better fed and clothed 
than they had ever before been; while the 
duties of drill were a delight to them, as to 
children. 

They learned these duties with unexpected 
ease; their uniformly good ear for music 
made them march as well in a week as 
an ordinary white regimert in a month or 
an Irish regiment in two months; and the 
same sense of rhythm, with a readiness of 
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imitation, made the manual of arms quite easy for them 
to acquire. Almost from the very beginning, the pre- 
cision and ring of their “Present arms!” or “Order 
arms !”? was sure to win the applause of military visitors, 
who, curiously enough, were ready to confound these 
externals with the substance of courage and _ fidelity. 
Again, they all took with enthusiasm to the mere con- 
ventionalities of military life, of which white soldiers were 
a little impatient; the black soldiers enjoyed parade and 
formalities ; and their natural watchfulness and even sus- 
piciousness of temperament made their guard duty unex- 
ceptionable. The mere habit of obedience did not, as 
many people supposed, make them good soldiers, for it 
had brought with it a lifelong habit of shirking; it was 
necessary to appeal to their self-respect; and I soon found 
that an officer who merely dealt with them in plantation 
fashion was sure to meet his match in obstinacy, while 
one who could rouse their pride and call out their affec- 
tion could wind them round his finger. Comparing notes 
in later years, I never have encountered a really good 
and successful officer of colored troops who had not be- 
come attached to his men, while attaching them to him, 

In regard to the courage of these men, it was doubtless 
fortunate that neither General Saxton nor myself had any 
solicitude. This came, in my case, from some anti-slavery LIEUTENANT-COLONEL C. T. 
experiences ; and in his from the more direct test of TROWBRIDGE 
having been engaged, when a young officer, in the war 
with the Seminole Indians in Florida, when he observed 
that the negroes, who had largely intermarried with these 
Indians, would often stand fire when the Indians would 
run away. It is well known that this aboriginal race at- 
tached no shame whatever to retreat, and would often 
alternate it with acts of the most desperate courage. 1 
felt how fortunate it was that my chief and I were thus 
secure, when the young Colonel Shaw, coming down, six 
months later, with his Massachusetts black regiment, 
frankly admitted to me that he did not consider it abso- 
lutely proved that the blacks would fight well in line of 
battle; and made a suggestion which would never have 
occurred to Saxton or to me, that it might be possible to 
put them between two fires so as to make retreat im- 
practicable. I am sure that long before Fort Wagner 
such doubts, if he really felt any, had vanished from his 
mind; but the fact is worth recording as showing the 
Northern ignorance of the negro at that day. One 
would think it would have occurred to all observers 
that the only race which systematically organizes women 
as warriors could certainly produce men fit for soldiers, and 
that the apparent subjection produced by centuries of 
slavery would soon vanish with freedom. As a matter of 
fact, this result of slavery was perfectly comprehended 
by the negroes themselves. When I] asked my ablest men 
why there had been so few slave insurrections, they : 

) Shei Miata GENERAL DAVID HUNTER 
always made the same answer—that they had neither 
the knowledge, nor the weapons, nor the mutual confidence to make any such attempt 
successful. Even they knew by tradition what history shows, that the really daring insur- 
rections of the Southern blacks—those of Gabriel, of Nat,Turner, of Denmark Vesey— 
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had all been betrayed by confederates, after 
they had accomplished enough to leave a 
tradition of terror for many years. Before 
commanding colored troops I had myself 
written the history of these attempts, and 
they may be found described in my little vol- 
ume “ Travelers and Outlaws.” 

The daily life of the First South Carolina 
for the first few months was that of drill and 
discipline, and was a very public affair. We 
had innumerable visitors, and were con- 
stantly described or criticised in the news- 
papers of the whole country. We were not 
at first placed on the muster-rolls of the 
Department or recognized as a part of the 
Tenth Army Corps, 
though this came by 
degrees. We were well 
tented and rationed, 
but the guns assigned 
to uS were very poor, 
and we found it at first 
difficult to get medi- 
cines, the surgeon's 
department in South 
Carolina being espe- 
cially averse to colored 
troops. There was 
much illness for a time, 
until our surgeons 
found by experience 
that, while much more 
free from malaria than 
white troops, they were 
more sensitive to wet 
and dampness, pneu- 
monia and pleurisy be- 
ing their chief perils. 
It also turned out that 
what may be called the national food of the 
Southern negro—hominy, samp, grits—were 
far more healthy for them than the pork and 
hard bread of the rations issued; so that 
wise captains often sold the latter and 
bought the former, to the great benefit of 
the company fund. Camp life, as a whole, 
agreed with them, but the medical inspection 
of recruits was at first very imperfect, so that 
many were discharged who ought never to 
have been enlisted. The finest men physi- 
cally were from Florida, and these men, 
having been pilots and fishermen, had more 
knowledge of the world than those from 
South Carolina, who had lived chiefly on 
isolated plantations all their days. 

The great majority were jet black, the pro- 
portion of mixed blood being strikingly less 
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than in the Fifty-fourth and Fifty-fifth Massa- 
chusetts Regiments, which were recruited 
largely from the cities, South and North. 
The men of the First South Carolina were a 
simple, childlike, honest, gentle race; there 
was scarcely any visible vice, or tendency to 
vice, about them; there never was an issue 
of whisky during my command of the regi- 
ment; their only excesses were in coffee and 
tobacco. The former they liked so strong 
and so sweet that no white man could 
drink it; and their love and longing for 
tobacco were like the yearning of a child for 
its mother. There was very little swearing, 
compared to an ordinary white regiment; 
and two ladies, wives 
of officers, who lived 
in camp at different 
times teaching the men 
to read and write, al- 
ways reported that they 
were treated with scru- 
pulous courtesy, and 
had nothing of which 
to complain. The se- 
verer punishments of 
camp life, such as gag- 
ging and tying up by 
the thumbs, were tried 
sometimes at first by 
company officers, by 
way of experiment; but 
it was soon shown, as 
I expected, that these 
did more harm than 
good, and I soon had 
them dropped alto- 
gether. Whether this 
resulted in any laxity of 
discipline it would not become me to say; but 
this could easily be determined by consulting 
the monthly reports of inspecting officers, 
always regular army men, and rarely preju- 
diced in our favor. As to the final test of 
courage, they were impetuous and excitable 
under fire, but always in the direction of the 
enemy; were gregarious and liked to hold 
together. They were probably somewhat 
more dependent on their officers than white 
soldiers would have been, but they never 
showed the white feather. As with all regi- 
ments, certain men among them were very 
eager for adventure, while others were more 
dull and stolid. If volunteers were called 
for, I always knew which of the men would 
be seen hovering near my tent eager for the 
chance. 
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The feature which most distinguished our 
camp from the white camps around it was its 
love of music. I was the first person, I 
think, to take down from the lips of our 
men those wild and often thrilling « Negro 
Spirituals ” which have since, from the Fisk 
and Hampton and Tuskegee students, de- 
lighted so many audiences in England and 
America. As these were mainly religious 
in aim, however hilarious in utterance, they 
were something far beyond a mere indulgence 
or relaxation; and yet the line between 
the devotion and the vivacity was so hard 
to draw that visitors to the camp always 
regarded them as a sort of jocund stage- 
performance, nor were the men in the 
least offended by this point of view. The 
exercise was indeed called technically a 
shout ; one or two men in camp, at evening, 
would strike up some familiar air, others 
would join them, a circle would half-uncon- 
sciously be formed, one after another would 
begin to tremble and take steps, and in a 
short time twenty or thirty men would be 
pacing round and round in a circle, always in 
perfect time with the music, often clapping 
their hands, some merely stooping and rising, 
others with “heel and toe,” others merely 
capering sideways, while others outside would 
join in clapping their hands with cheering 
cries of “ Wake ’um, brudder!” “Stan’ up 
to ‘um, brudder !” until some spring seemed to 
break or some snap come, and the whole 
thing would stop, amid sighs and laughter. 
When I wandered off in the evening, I knew 
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when I drew near the camp again from the 
rhythmic sound of the “shouting,” even 
when the lights were not yet noticeable. 

The effect of this spontaneous musical 
impulse showed itself very impressively in a 
great gathering held in the open air on New 
Year’s Day, 1863, when the negroes of the 
Sea Islands were brought together, the Proc- 
lamation of Emancipation was read to the 
regiment by Dr. W. H. Brisbane, a native 
South Carolinian who had emancipated his 
own slaves, and a regimental flag was pre- 
sented to us, given by friends in New York. 
The moment .Dr. Brisbane had ended, and 
just as I took and waved the flag which now 
for the first time meant anything to these 
poor people, an old man’s voice behind me, 
utterly by its own impulse, as it seemed, 
began to sing “ My Country, ’tis of Thee!” 
Two women instantly joined in, and then 
many of the great audience, utterly displacing 
and postponing my address to Color Sergeant 
Rivers, but substituting something far more 
impressive than anything which I could say. 

The active life of the regiment consisted 
at first in duty on what was called “ advanced 
picket,” or in certain specific excursions or 
raids into the interior, decided upon by the 
Department. The importance of the picket 
duty lay in this, that it was always believed 
in the Department that the Confederates 
were planning to recapture the Sea Islands 
of South Carolina, a thing which perhaps 
they never really contemplated, but which, 
if they had achieved it, would have made 
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short work of the prolonged siege of Charles- 
ton, and would, later, have deprived Sher- 
man’s March to the Sea of its objective 
point. This advanced picket duty—the offi- 
cial spelling was always picquet—involved 
the maintenance of about twenty stations, all 
at points of importance along the Coosaw 
River and covering about ten miles. Wehad 
exclusive control of a district of ten or twelve 
miles square, largely cypress swamp, and 
separated from the mainland by a river a 
mile wide, which became at low tide an ex- 
panse of utterly impassable mud. This river 
had been patrolled by gunboats until a short 
time before, when the destruction of one by 
the Confederate batteries left the whole work 
to be done by land. For this work the men 
of the black regiment were readily selected, 
because their knowledge of the whole region 
was more familiar than that of any others; 
and also because, as the general officers ad- 
mitted, their natural watchfulness made them 
admirably faithful in such duty. It was very 
difficult on a dark night to distinguish an 
approaching boat from a mere mass of river- 
weed; and one patrol thus defined his duty, 
after challenging, in case a boat should come 
in sight: “Fus-ting I shoot, and den I 
Den I creep- 


shoot, and den I shoot again. 
creep up near de boat and see who dey in 
’em; and s’pose anybody pop up he head, den 


I shoot again. S’pose I fire my forty rounds, 
I t’'ink he hear at de camp and send more 
mans.” It would have been difficult to an- 
nounce a more vigorous plan of outpost duty ; 
and he would have put it in practice. 

The regiment was also employed on three 
expeditions into the interior, under my com- 
mand; and these were at least supposed 
to be important, as otherwise they would not 
have been sent. Each was planned on es- 
sentially the same principle—that of selecting 
a night when the moon set a 
little before daybreak, so that [~ 
the vessels would have the aid 
of the moonlight for several 
hours, and yet arrive unob- 
served. In each case this 
part of the enterprise suc- 
ceeded, and we reached unan- 
nounced the point intended, 
on three different rivers—the 
St. Mary’s, the St. John’s, and 
the South Edisto. These ex- 
peditions are so fully described 
in my “ Army Life in a Black 
Regiment” that I will not 
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here enter upon the details, but they pre- 
sented the most picturesque and attractive 
part of our whole service. Each expedition 
had, moreover, a character of its own—the 
first being a single-handed dash up the river 
which separates South Carolina from Georgia, 
an extremely rapid and narrow stream with 
sharp angles under wooded bluffs, giving 
every advantage to our opponents, who might 
at several points have entrapped us as suc- 
cessfully, by felling a few trees, as Hobson 
imprisoned Cervera at Santiago; the second 
being a large expedition with naval aid, an 
expedition which was intended to be, and 
should have been, permanent, retaking Jack- 
sonville and making it a basis for the recruit- 
ing of colored troops and the only post on 
the mainland in the Department of the 
South; and the third being an attempt to as- 
cend a river with steamers which the stream 
had not the water to float, except for an hour 
or so between the tides, which hour was 
lost by the necessity of removing, without 
proper apparatus, a heavy piling with which 
the river had been obstructed. The mere 
attempt at such an enterprise showed igno- 
rance of the peculiar character of those vast 
breadths of soft mud which separate the Sea 
Islands from one another; but the attempt 
had the good effect of taking us higher into 
the interior than any one had gone before, 
and of bringing away many good recruits 
from the rice plantations which were being 
worked in supposed safety from attack. 

No one denied, I believe, that in all these 
expeditions the negro troops behaved well, or 
that they had one distinct advantage over 
white troops in their knowledge of the coun- 
try. They could not perform impossibilities ; 
but there was seldom a wood-path which some- 
body did not know, or a stream where some 
one could not be found to act as pilot. They 
also had a special stimulus, to 
which they often referred, in 
that, if the Union cause failed, 
the white officers and soldiers 
would simply return to their 
homes and live as_ before; 
whereas they themselves, on 
the contrary, in the same 
event, would relapse into sla- 
very with their wives and 
children, and would live and 
die in that condition. Their 
reasoning on this subject, and, 
indeed, on the whole question 
of slavery, was extremely clear 
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From the bas-relief by Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens. 


and coherent, as it was on most ordinary 
questions of drill and tactics. I could at any 
time have filled the whole regiment with line 
officers by promotion from the ranks, but for 
their want of sufficient education; and now 
that the advance of schooling has removed 
that obstacle, it is certain that any future 
colored regiments should have full liberty of 
promotion, without reference to color. 

A wound received on this last expedition 
laid me on my back for a time, and its re- 
moter results required me to quit duty. In 
other hands the regiment was ordered into 
various parts of the Department of the South, 
and helped to garrison several cities and to 
hold the door open until Sherman marched 
through. It was finally mustered out of ser- 
vice at Morris Island on February 9, 1866, after 
a service of nearly four years. When many 
other colored regiments had followed it into 
existence whose numbering had no reference 


to seniority, it was rechristened the Thirty- 
third United States Colored Infantry, but 
to the men it “De Fus’ Souf” to 
the end of their days. Revisiting that 
region myself ten years later, I sought out 
many of the men, or they sought me out, 
and I found them leading in general pros- 
perous and respectable lives, and comparing 
so well in their general condition with those 
who had not been in the service that I 
was satisfied that military discipline had 
helped and not hurt them. Some of them 
had been members of the Legislature; my 
stately color-sergeant, Prince Rivers, had 
been a Justice of the Peace; while another 
sergeant had become a_ prosperous livery- 
stable keeper, drove me out to our old camp 
with a far finer pair of horses than I can 
expect ever to own, and was described to me 
by his old associates as being undoubtedly 
‘de mos’ popolous man in all Beaufort, sa,” 
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With Grant at Vicksburg 


By Frederick Dent Grant 


Brigadier-General United States Volunteers 


HAVE always appreciated the good 
I fortune which enabled me to be with 

my father and his able lieutenants in the 
field during our great struggle for National 
existence, and to see for myself the men and 
the events that made so famous the chapters 
of our history for the years from 1861 to 1865. 

In March, 1863, while I was at school at 
Covington, Ky., my father gave his consent 
to my joining him at Young’s Point, near 
Vicksburg. 1 was stimulated to haste by my 
desire to possess myself of a beautiful Indian 
pony which Colonel Bowers, of father’s staff, 
had provided especially for me. 

Arriving at Young’s Point, I found my 
father’s headquarters on a steamboat at the 
levee. I also found my precious pony, had 
him saddled and bridled immediately, and 
joined my father on a trip of inspection to 
the canal. Here he found that the enemy 
was throwing up fortifications on the opposite 
side of the river, which so commanded the 
canal that its use would be impracticable. 
We returned to headquarters, stopping for 
consultation with several generals on the 
way. Here I first saw General Sherman, for 
whom my father had such unbounded admira- 
tion. Later, father went on board Admiral 
Porter’s flagship, the Benton, for a consulta- 
tion with his naval coadjutor. I accompanied 
him; buton board, the Admiral, doubtless re- 
membering the old saying that “little pitchers 
have long ears,” called a man to show me all 
over the ship—everywhere but in the cabin. 
Not then appreciating the reasons for this 
special courtesy, I enjoyed my explorations 
very much, It was during my absence that 
my father proposed the passage of the Vicks- 
burg batteries. 

The transports were protected with bales 
of hay packed around the boilers; calls were 
made for volunteers to man the boats; and 
the troops were reviewed. The call for boat 
crews was most eagerly responded to, espe- 
cially by the men of General Logan’s division. 
Some of the men advanced the most extraor- 
dinary reasons for being selected for the 
service, and their courage and persistency 
seemed £truly marvelous to me. Colonel 
W. S. Oliver’s Eighth Missouri Regiment 
volunteered almost ev masse. 


On the 16th of April, 1863, General Grant 
and Admiral Porter held a final consultation. 
About 10 p.m. all lights were put out, and 
the fleet started down the river. Sud- 
denly a rocket went up from the shore; a 
cannon blazed forth from Warrentown; and 
a shot passed directly in front of our boat. 
We stopped ; a lurid flame sprang up from a 
house at De Soto, opposite Vicksburg, then 
another on the river front, and soon fires 
were burning along the whole f:ont of the 
city, and the river was lighted as if by sun- 
light. Six gunboats, looking like great black 
turtles, followed by three fragile transports, 
moved directly toward the Confederate bat- 
teries, which now opened fire. The Benton 
and the other gunboats responded, and, steam- 
ing up near the city, sent shot and shell pour- 
ing into Vicksburg. The transports kept 
over toward the Louisiana shore, and one— 
the Henry Clay—was set on fire by a red-hot 
shell, and burned to the water’s edge. The 
people of Vicksburg lined the hills, and mani- 
fested great excitement. On board our boat 
my father and I stood side by side on the 
hurricane deck. He was quietly smoking, 
but an intense light shone in his eyes. The 
scene is as vivid in my mind to-night as it 
was then to my eyes, and will remain with 
me always. 

As soon as our fleet passed the batteries, 
and firing had ceased, father’s boat steamed 
back to Milliken’s Bend. The first step of 
the great campaign had been successfully 
accomplished. 

A few days later I accompanied my father, 
with eight officers of his staff and an escort 
of twenty cavalrymen, on a ride of thirty 
miles to visit McClernand at New Carthage. 
It was ahard day's journey. At the crossing 
of a slough, where there was but a narrow 
bridge, my father made one of his daring 
leaps, putting his horse at the opposite bank, 
which he just managed to reach. The rest 
of us preferred to wait our turn at crossing 
by the bridge, over which a wagon train was 
slowly passing. We remained that night at 
New Carthage, my father spending the time 
conversing with McClernand. The following 
day we returned to Milliken’s Bend. 

From there father moved to the head of 
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the army, which now had advanced to Hard 
Times. The problem now presented itself 
of getting the troops across the Mississippi 
River. 

On the 29th of April our gunboats steamed 
down to Grand Gulf, and engaged the 
enemy’s batteries for about five hours. Father 
was on board a little tug, which moved about 
amid the fleet. I had kept close to him and 
saw all that was going on. After a trip to 
the Louisiana shore we went on board the 
Benton, and, as we entered the porthole, | 
was sickened with the scenes of carnage. 
Admiral Porter had been struck on the back 
of the head with a fragment of shell, and his 
face showed the agony he was suffering, but 
he planned a renewal of the conflict for that 
night, in order to permit our transports to 
run past the Confederate batteries. During 
this interview with the Admiral he asked me 
if I wanted to stay with him, and suggested 
that I might fill the place of a gunner he had 
lost. The scene around me dampened my 
enthusiasm for naval glory, so I replied: «I 
do not believe that papa will allow me to 
serve in the navy.” 

Our troops now moved down the western 
bank of the Mississippi, to De Shroon’s 
plantation, where the negroes turned out to wel- 
come us with great rejoicing, deeming us the 
messengers of the Lord bringing them freedom. 
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The following day, April 30, we went on 
board the General Price, formerly a Con- 
federate ram, and moved down to where 
Bruinsburg had stood. Now not a house 
was to be seen; fire had destroyed the whole 
town. The crossing of the troops continued 
vigorously, and, tired of watching them, I 
fell asleep on deck. Awakening the next 
morning, I found that my father had gone to 
the front, and the sound of cannon announced 
the progress of a battle. General Lorenzo 
Thomas told me that father had given strict 
orders that I should not be allowed to go 
ashore, but he finally permitted me to join a 
party in chasing a rabbit on the land, and I 
took advantage of that permission to push 
my investigation over the hills. I fell in with 
a wagon train and secured a ride on a mule; 
and after going some distance in that way I 
joined a battery of artillery on its way to the 
front, and later followed a passing regiment— 
the Seventh Missouri—which was soon in 
battle. Presently my father appeared. My 
guilty conscience so troubled me that I hid 
from his sight behind atree. Within a short 
time a mighty shout announced the victory 
of our troops, and the horrors of a battle-field 
were brought vividly before me. I joined a 
detachment which was collecting the dead for 
burial, but, sickening at the sights, I made 
my way with another detachment, which was 
gathering the wounded, 
to a log house which had 
been appropriated for a 
hospital. Here the scenes 
were so terrible that I 
became faint and ill, and, 
making my way to a tree, 
sat down, the most woebe- 
gone twelve-year-old lad 
in America. 

Soon an approaching 
horseman hailed me with 
a shout: “ Why, hello, is 
that really you?” The 
horseman was an orderly 
from my father’s escort, 
and, dismounting, he pro- 
ceeded to make me com- 
fortable, putting down his 
saddle for a pillow, and 
advising me to go to 
sleep. This I did, but 
my sleep was broken by 
dreams of the horrors | 
had witnessed. Suddenly 
I heard the orderly_cry 
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out: “Look here, your father 
has come.” About fifty yards 
off sat my father, drinking coffee 
from atin cup. I went to him, 
and was greeted with an excla- 
mation of surprise, as he sup- 
posed I was stiil on board the 
boat. In after years he often 
told the story of my following 
him to the battle of Port Gibson 
with more interest and satisfac- 
tion than he manifested to me 
at that time. 

The next morning the burning 
question was that of transporta- 
tion. Horses were scarce, but I 
succeeded in getting a mount. 
Two enormous white artillery 
horses had been captured the 
day before. I secured one of 
them, and Mr. Charles A. Dana, 
Assistant Secretary of War, the 
other. Mr. Dana, however, had 
the advantage of riding the 
horse with saddle and bridle ; 
1 had to content myself with 
improvising a harness made of a clothes-line 
and the tree of a side saddle without stirrups. 
Badly equipped as I was, many others were 
worse off in the beginning of the campaign. 
At any rate, the sight of a small boy on the 
big white horse made some sport on the road 
for the soldiers I passed or those who passed 
me. 

At Port Gibson General Logan came to 
see father, who complimented him highly on 
his operattns of the’/previous day. On leav- 
ing, Generab Logan turned to me and said: 
“Come, my boy, and I will show you the 
prettiest fight you will ever see.” We went 
down to the lower suspension bridge, to secure 
the crossing, as my father had ordered. 

I returned to Port Gibson, and, finding 
that my father had left, I followed the troops 
which were crossing the bayou. I rode on 
quite a distance, and then, stopping at a 
house where some officers were sleeping on a 
porch, I crawled in for a nap between two 
of them. They awoke, and “said things ;” 
but when I mentioned my name, one of them 
-—Colonel (afterward General) Sanborn— 
welcomed me kindly and lent me part of his 
overcoat for a pillow. Becoming very cold 
toward dawn, I went indoors, found a bed 
with two occupants, and crept in between 
them, I slept well, but by daylight I found 
that my bedfellows were two large negroes. 
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From a photograph taken at 
West Point in 1857. 
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Somehow I had thought that the 
room seemed close. 

It was now the 3d of May, and 
I found my father at the North 
Fork, watching the crossing of 
the troops. Finding that I was 
lame from the falling of my horse 
the day before, father, who was 
ever kind and thoughtful, in- 
sisted that I should take his 
mount,a horse belonging to Gen- 
eral A.J.Smith. All of father’s 
horses were at this time on the 
other side of the Mississippi. 
We moved toward Hankinson’s 
Ferry. At the forks of the 
road it became necessary to clear 
away a body of the enemy’s 
troops. With slight loss and 
the capture of some prisoners 
this was accomplished, and we 
moved into Grand Gulf. Here 
we found our old friend the 
Benton, and the gallant Ad- 
miral, who welcomed us most 
cordially. He gave father a 
bundle of dispatches, including one from 
General Banks, who said that he could not 
reach Port Hudson as soon as he had ex- 
pected, and that he would have fewer troops 
than he had counted upon. General Grant 
immediately began to write dispatches, a task 
at which he continued till two o'clock in the 
morning, when he borrowed a change of 
linen, ordered his horse, and started for 
McPherson’s quarters. The nextday Colonel 
Lagow, in whose charge I had been left, 
started on after father, and we overtook him 
at Rocky Springs. Near here, General 
Sherman, with the Fifteenth Corps, joined us, 
and he and father had some long conversa- 
tions. 

From the 7th to the 12th of May General 
Grant was constantly in communication with 
Sherman, McPherson, and McClernand, rid- 
ing around from one to the other. This made 
his headquarters so uncomfortable and his 
mess so irregular that I, for one, did not pro- 
pose to put up with such living, and I took 
my meals with the soldiers, who used to do a 
little foraging, and thereby set an infinitely 
better table than their commanding General. 
My father’s table at this time was, I must 
frankly say, the worst | ever saw or partook of. 

On the 12th of May the Union army was 
pushed forward, and at Fourteen Mile Creek 
Osterhaus had a skirmish to clear the road, 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE BATTLE (SEE PAGE 541). 














LIEUTENANT-COLONEL FREDERICK DENT GRANT 
As a member of General Sheridan’s staff, 1874. 


We heard the sounds of battle away off to 
the right, and later we learned that McPher- 
son had won the day at Raymond. 

I had struck up a friendly acquaintance 
with one of the orderlies called “ Pony.” At 
Fourteen Mile Creek he and I rode out on an 
independent trip, and, seeing ten or twelve 
horses tied up in front of a house, we con- 
ceived the idea of capturing the mounts, and 
possibly the riders also, who were inside the 
house. Not until we had gone too far to 
retreat did the idea occur to us that the 
would-be captors might possibly become the 
captured. It was with great relief that we 
saw a man wearing a blue uniform come out 
of the house, and we then discovered that the 
party we had proposed to capture was a 
detachment of Sherman’s signal corps. Later 
on, trying to get back within our own lines, 
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we had some difficulty in convincing the 
pickets that we were entitled to pass. 

The next day I went over the battle-field 
of Raymond, and here again I saw the horrors 
of war, the wounded and the unburied dead. 

We spent the night at Raymond, and then 
started for Jackson, the capital of Mississippi. 
While passing through a piece of dense woods 
on the way, the enemy’s sharpshooters opened 
fireon us. One of the staff shouted to my 
father that they were aiming at him. His 
answer was to turn his horse and dash into 
the woods in the direction whence the bullets 
were coming. Colonels Wilson and Lagow, 
I, the orderlies, and the escort followed, and 
in skirmishing fashion we advanced till we 
came to a large house, where we halted. 
Sherman’s corps now came up, and McPher- 
son was already engaged. Generals Grant 
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and Sherman were on the porch of the old 
house when our line was broken by artillery 
fire and our men began a retreat. The two 
generals immediately mounted, rode among 
the men, and reformed them. Meanwhile 
Tuttle’s division had passed through the dense 
woods and had captured the enemy’s breast- 
works, and, wheeling to the left, advanced up 
the line of intrenchments. Father accom- 
panied them. 

Thinking the battle was ended, I rode off 
toward the State House, where the Confeder- 
ate troops passed me in their retreat. Though 
I wore a blue uniform, I was so splashed 
with mud, and looked generally so unattract- 
ive, that the Confederates paid no attention 
tome. I have since realized that even had I 
been captured, it would not have ended the 
war, 

At this time I saw a mounted officer with 
a Union flag advancing toward the Capitol. 
I followed him into the building and entered 
the Governor’s room, which had been hastily 
abandoned. Finding what I supposed to be 
the Governor’s pipe lying on the table, I con- 
fiscated it, primarily and ostensibly for the 
National service, but secondarily and actually 
for my own private and individual use. It 
had the advantage of being still loaded and 
lighted. 

Returning to the street, I saw the officer 
whom I had followed in the act of raising 
the Union flag over the building. He proved 
to be Captain, afterwards Colonel, Cornelius 
Cadle. 

Father and his staff, advancing at the head 
of the army, soon reached the State House, 
where I joined them, and went with them to 
the Bowen House, the best hotel in Jackson, 
where we took the room in which General 
Joseph E. Johnston had slept the night be- 
fore. 

At Jackson we captured an important 
prisoner who was carrying dispatches from 
Johnston to Pemberton. The information 
gained from these dispatches caused some 
activity at headquarters, and the next day— 
May 15—the army started off in the direction 
of Vicksburg. 

That night, while sleeping in the room 
with my father at Clinton, I was awakened 
by a great knocking. Colonel Lagow an- 
nounced the arrival of a messenger from 
McPherson, and father seemed surprised at 
the news he received. He gave orders for 
an early start in the morning, went back to 
bed, and was soon sleeping quietly again, 


. and they threatened to kill me. 
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After a light breakfast before daybreak, we 
moved rapidly to the front, General Grant 
keeping well ahead of the rest of us. At 
Champion's farm we came upon the enemy, 
and were soon in the midst of terrific firing. 
The staff officers were dispatched to various 
points, and very soon father and I were left 
alone. Our line broke, and was falling back, 
when father moved forward, rallied the men, 
and passed over from Hovey’s division to 
McPherson’s corps, putting the latter into 
action. There were now 15,000 men in our 
line; which was about three miles long, and 
the battle raged fiercely along its whole ex- 
tent. McPherson, dressed in full uniform, 
was mounted on a beautiful black horse. 
“ Fighting Jack ” Logan, also in full uniform, 
was mounted on a white horse, and as they 
passed to and fro, exposing themselves reck- 
lessly, they made a most “superb ” picture. 

General Grant rode to all parts of the field, 
giving orders to the generals, and dispatch- 
ing his staff in all directions. Hovey was 
sustaining the heaviest part of the encounter. 
Suddenly hearty cheering was heard on the 
right of the line, and father moved over in 
that direction, to find 3,000 prisoners taken, 
with eighteen guns. 

After the battle of Champion’s Hill, while 
riding toward Edwards Station, father sud- 
denly turned back, and I went on into a house 
filled with Confederate wounded. They were 
not feeling very friendly toward the Yankees, 
Of course I 
decided not to intrude, and I passed on. Fur- 
ther down the road, some of our own men, who 
did not know me, attempted to take me pris- 
oner. Soon, however, an old soldier recog- 
nized me, and called for “ Three cheers for 
young Grant,” which were given with a will, 
and I began to feel more comfortable. About 
midnight I returned to the field, and reached 
a house in which I found my father and 
several of his staff officers, most of whom were 
greatly elated over their victory. I slept in 
the room with my father that night; he, even 
after the great battle and victory of that day, 
and with the expectation and cares of another 
battle on the morrow, was, as ever, most con- 
siderate of the comfort and welfare of his 
young son. 

The next morning we made an early start, 
and moved toward the Big Black River. 
When we halted near the railway bridge, 
General Grant and his staff occupied the 
porch of a fine plantation house. 

Our troops were now moving on the enemy's 
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line at a double quick, and I became enthused 
with the spirit of the occasion, galloped 
across a cotton-field, and went over the 
enemy’s works with ourmen. Following the 
retreating Confederates to the Big Black, 1 
was watching some of them swim the river, 
when a sharpshooter on the opposite bank 
fired at me and hit me in the leg. The 
wound was slight, but very painful; and I 
suppose I was very pale, for Colonel Lagow 
came dashing up and asked what was the 
matter. I promptly said, “I am_ killed.” 
Perhaps because I was only a boy the Colonel 
presumed to doubt my word, and said, “ Move 
your toes ”—which I did with success. He 
then recommended our hasty retreat. This 
we accomplished in good order. 

After the capture of the fortifications, 
May 17, our army bridged the Big Black and 
crossed during the night. 

On May 18 we reached the summit of 
Walnut Hills, just behind Vicksburg, whence 
we could see the Mississippi and Chickasaw 
Bayou, where Sherman had fought in Decem- 
ber. Sherman was greatly elated over the 
success of the present campaign, and so ex- 
pressed himself enthusiastically. 
outworks were captured that day. 

During the 19th father spent much of his 
time with McClernand on the extreme left. 
He feared lest Pemberton might make his 
escape through this thinly guarded part of 
our line. The 20th and 21st were spent in 
skirmishing and in advancing our lines as 
much as possible. On the 22d the great 
assault was made upon the fortifications. 
Early in the day General Grant had a nar- 
row escape from a shell which was fired 
directly down a ravine which he had just 
entered. He was unhurt, however, but was 
covered with yellow dirt thrown up by the 
explosion. On this day I sawa sight that 
will probably never again be witnessed 
in this country—an artillery duel extending 
over seven miles in length. Beneath the 
smoke of this cannonade the Army of the 
Tennessee could be seen moving to the 
assault upon the enemy’s lines, which became 
a sheet of fire from the forts and rifle-pits. 
At one point our flag was planted right at 
the base of the enemy’s parapet. 

An incident of this day’s work was illus- 
trative of youthful heroism, and of my father’s 
tender nature. A small boy, with blood 
streaming from a wound in his leg, came 
running up to where father and Sherman 
stood, and reported that his regiment was 
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out of ammunition. Sherman was directing 
some attention to be paid to his wound, 
when the little fellow, finding himself faint- 
ing frcm loss of blood, gasped out, “ Caliber 
56,” as he was carried off to the rear. At 
this moment I observed that my father’s 
eyes were filled with tears. 

The wound I had received early in the 
campa‘gn now began to trouble me very 
much, and, under Dr. Hewitt'’s expressed 
fears of having to amputate my leg, I re- 
mained much at headquarters. Because of 
this I saw a great deal of my father’s methods, 
his marvelous attention to detail, and his 
cool self-possession. I also witnessed the 
devotion of his men to him, and the enthusi- 
asm with which they greeted “the old man,” 
as they called him, when he passed along 
the lines. Father was a splendid horseman, 
and visited many points of his army every 
day. 

General Sherman commanded the Fif- 
teenth Corps duting part of the siege of 
Vicksburg, and the remainder of the time he 
had command of the troops placed from 
Haines’s Bluff to the Big Black. His per- 
sonality is too well known for me to describe 
it here, but it is a pleasure for me here to 
bear witness to my father’s affection for 
Sherman, and his esteem for his soldierly 
qualities. Indeed, it gave General Grant 
more pleasure to see Sherman honored and 
rewarded than it did to receive such tributes 
himself. Sherman was impetuous in action, 
brilliant in conversation, and thoroughly 
versed in the art of war; but he was always 
thoroughly subordinate and ready to obey 
promptly any order given to him. Two 
hours’ notice was amply sufficient for him to 
get under way to execute any desired move- 
ment. On the 15th of May he was at Jack- 
son, Miss., and that night General Grant, 
desiring him to move to the front, sent him 
orders to that effect. On the afternoon of 
the 16th he arrived at Bolton with the head 
of his corps, having marched twenty-five or 
thirty miles that day; and he would have 
been in the battle of Champion’s Hill had 
the enemy waited on the field a little longer. 
I had the pleasure of being under fire 
with General Sherman several times, and, 
like his troops. 1 was inspired with great 
enthusiasm. 

The next officer in rank, the commander 
of the Seventeenth Corps, was Major-General 
James B. McPherson. the Bayard of the 
Army of the Tennessee. Mounted on horse- 
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back, young and handsome, always splen- 
didly dressed and most courtly in manner, he 
was the very impersonation of a knight. 
General Grant always regarded McPherson 
as the most promising officer of his age in 
the army, and on his death father said that 
he had lost one of his best friends and the 
country one of its ablest defenders. McPher- 
son’s troops loved him, and one needs hear 
but once the cheers given by the “ Army of 
the Tennessee,” whenever his name is men- 
tioned in its presence, to appreciate the love 
and devotion with which his memory is still 
cherished. His very taking off was illustra- 
tive of the man. When ordered to surrender 
before Atlanta, he courteously lifted his hat, 
bowed low, wheeled his horse, and dashed 
into the woods. But the volley that instantly 
followed was but too well aimed, and he fell. 
To me he was particularly kind, and I grieved 
deeply over his death. 

Among the division commanders whom I 
was fortunate enough to see upon the field of 
battle were Generals Logan, Steele, John E. 
Smith, Crocker, A. J. Smith, Tuttle, Oster- 
haus, Blair, Ransom, and Hovey. I have 


heard my father say that with such officers 
an army must be irresistible. 


There were 
others, besides those I have mentioned, whose 
names and memories are alike honored for 
their services in defense of their country, one 
of the most distinguished of whom was our 
honored companion, General G. M. Dodge. 
The siege of Vicksburg continued after 
the assaults of the 23d of May, without much 
excitement except such as was caused by 
reports that Johnston was about to attack 
our rear. General Grant, however, made a 
personal inspection trip (upon which I accom- 
panied him) back to the Big Black, and found 
everything secure and well guarded under the 
watchful care of General Sherman. The 
siege went on. Our parallels slowly but 
surely approached the doomed city. Desert- 
ers came in more frequently, and reported 
the desperate condition of the garrison. Ru- 
mors also came to us that Johnston was going 
to make a determined effort to relieve Pem- 
berton. These reports led to another rumor 
that our troops would celebrate the Fourth 
of July by a grand storming of the works. 
Doubtless this rumor found its way into the 
beleaguered city, for on the morning of the 
3d of July a flag of truce was announced. 
General Grant betrayed no excitement, but 
in the afternoon he rode out with his staff to 
@ point opposite Fort Hill, | accompanying 
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them. Soon a white flag appeared over the 
enemy’s works, and a party of Confederates 
was seen approaching. Firing ceased, and, 
under an old tree, General Grant met his 
opponent. The other officers separated into 
groups and conversed, while the works on 
both sides were lined with soldiers. 

The consultation of the commanding gen- 
erals lasted a short while, and presently both 
parties retired to their own quarters. Father 
was immediately joined by the largest assem- 
blage of general officers which I had ever 
seen—the heroes of this most brilliant cam- 
paign and siege—deciding upon and settling 
the fate of their foes. They had conquered 
and taken in their power the largest number 
of men, the greatest quantity of war material 
and spoils, ever surrendered in battle. 

After conversation General Grant dis- 
patched a note to the defender of Vicks- 
burg, and the group of officers dispersed. | 
remained in the tent, sitting on my little cot 
and feeling restless, but scarcely knowing 
why. Father sat at his table writing. Pres- 
ently a messenger handed father a note. He 
opened it, gave a sigh of reliet, and said, 
calmly, “ Vicksburg has surrendered.’ I was 
thus the first to hear officially announced the 
news of the fall of the Gibraltar of America, 
and, filled with enthusiasm, I ran out to 
spread the glad tidings. Officers rapidly 
assembled, and there was a general rejoicing. 

The next day, the glorious Fourth, as 
father was starting for the front on the Jack- 
son road, the booming of guns was heard, 
apparently on our right. General Grant 
looked vexed, and was about to order the 
arrest of General Steele, whom he supposed 
to be responsible, saying that he “ ought to 
know better than to allow any triumphing 
over conquered countrymen,” when Steele 
himself rode up, the firing was definitely 
located on our left, and the salutes were 
stopped. Soon after, the Confederates were 
seen filing out of their works and stacking 
their arms—31,600 brave men surrendering 
172 cannon and 60,000 muskets to the con- 
quering but lenient Army of the Tennessee. 

The arms being given up, the troops 
passed back into the city, and General 
Grant, at the head of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee, moved forward to take possession. 
His reception by General Pemberton was 
most frigid. With a group of Confederate 
officers, Pemberton was seated on the porch 
of a large house, but when father expressed 
a desire for a glass of water, he was allowed 
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to go to hunt for it in the kitchen. This 
surly reception to the man who would not 
allow his men to celebrate their victory was 
deeply resented by the members of General 
Grant’s staff, but father was satisfied with 
his success in capturing Vicksburg, and 
manifested no resentment. 

The Confederate officers who thus _ re- 
ceived him gratefully appreciated, later on, 
the clemency they experienced at the fall of 
Vicksburg, and expressed this appreciation 
in the most touching manner during General 
Grant’s last illness, at the time of his funeral, 
and at the dedication of his tomb. 

Passing through the city, where the Union 
flag had already been hoisted over the court- 
house, General Grant went on board the 
Benton, where Admiral Porter congratulated 
him upon the victory. The next day he 
established headquarters at the house of a 
Mr. Lum, who soon became his warm friend ; 
and during my father’s last illness some of 
the most beautiful Jetters received by us 
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were from members of this charming Vicks- 
burg family. 

This ended my connection with the army 
for a while. From the result of exposure I 
had contracted an illness which necessitated 
my withdrawal into civilian life again, and 
on the 8th of July I was sent home to recu- 
perate. I did not rejoin my father until 
after the battle of Chattanooga. 

I remember with the utmost interest my 
life in camp, and with deepest affection the 
men whom I met in the army. Much of 
my time was spent among the private 
soldiers, who were never too tired or too 
worn out to comfort and pet the young boy— 
the son of the “old man.” Young as I then 
was, my camp life was of such nature— 
I saw so much of the hardships, the self- 
denials, the sufferings and labors of both 
privates and officers, that my proudest mo- 
ments are when I am associating with the 
old warriors, the veteran comrades of my 
father. 


July Noontide 


By Walter Malone 


An Oriental Sultan, July comes 

In all the glory of barbaric state, 

While the bumblebees and locusts beat their 
drums 

And shrill grasshoppers at his call await. 


And, like Sultanas listening for his tread 

In gorgeous harems, splendid salvias flame ; 
His marigolds, in yellow and in red, 

Put Sheba and Semiramis to shame. 


There, rank on rank, the bright geraniums 
burn, 

With pungent, sultry, suffocating breath, 

And hardy buff and orange zinnias yearn 

To crown the master with a gaudy wreath. 


Petunias, garnet-hued and white and pied, 
From dewy trumpets to the Caliph drink ; 
Verbenas, closely clustered at their side, 
Weave him rich rugs in purple and in pink. 


Above the rest, slim oleanders rise 

Like rosy-footed dancers, full of grace, 

\nd passion-flowers with their peacock eyes 
Climb on the wall, enrobed in azure lace. 


The humming-bird, a corsair, flashes by, 
‘lis ruby throat glows like a wingéd blush ; 
The coxcomb, a muezzin there on high, 
plifts his turban, spun of crimson plush. 


July strews watermelons by yon fence 

More luscious than mellifluous nectar old, 
Muskmelons with their fragrant frankincense, 
More tempting than Hesperian fruit of gold. 


Dewberries burst with black fermenting juice, 
While over-ripe raspberries fast decay, 

And, like freebooters in a field aloose, 

The hornets suck their sugary sweets away. 


We long to leave this surfeit of perfume, 
This glare of color and this blaze of heat, 
And tread by pools in leafy woodland gloom 
Through dewy grasses, with our cool bare feet. 


There we should see marsh lilies pure and white, 

And feathery ferns o’erhanging silver springs, 

Brooks bubbling through the mint, the grove’s 
green night, 

And pale daturas, wan as mothy wings. 


The broad-leaved papaws with the green 
young fruit, 

Blue velvet ageratums by the streams, 

Tall cottonwoods and live-oaks dark and mute, 

Would be our comrades, as we dozed in dreams. 


So, when with passion human hearts may burn, 
And anger chokes the soul with dust and heat, 
To Contemplation’s greenwoeds we may turn 
And see her lilies in their cool retreat. 
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By Edward 


CHAPTER X.—LOWELL’S EXPERIENCE AS AN 
EDITOR 


OWELL’S whole life was a literary 

life, from the days of the “ Boston 

Miscellany ” and of the “ Pioneer.” 
And I am well aware that these notes will be 
read with a certain special interest by young 
people who are asking themselves whether 
literature, as such, offers “a career” to those 
who are entering upon life. 

It required much more resolution to deter- 
mine on such a career in America in 1841 
than it does now. I will attempt, therefore, 
in this paper, to bring together such illustra. 
tions of Lowell’s life as a man of letters as 
we may have room for, which do not spe- 
cially connect themselves with the political 
history of the times, or with his special work 
as a professor in Harvard College. 

In the fourth number of this series, I have 
already printed some of the pathetic memo- 
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randa which show how modestly his career 
began. Knowing that, before he was fifty 
years old, this man was to rank as one of the 
first poets of his time, is it not pathetic to 
find him writing to his nearest friend to ask 
whether it is probable that three hundred 
copies of his poems can be sold? 

It happened, as also has appeared in that 
chapter, that it was the periodical press which 
gave the means of physical support to the 
young man who was attempting this venture. 
I thesame chapter I cited what is the really 
funny criticism of Willis, if he made it— 
when he says that a man of genius may not 
be a good editor. As it happened, Lowell 
devoted much of his after life to the steady 
ousiness of editing periodicals. I mean by 
this not simply the general oversight of 
the plan of the journal for which he was 
responsible, but that diligent and tedious 
daily work, whether of reading manuscripts, 
of correcting and improving them, of corre- 
spondence with writers, and of hourly in- 
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timacy with publishers, which makes at once 
the drudgery and the pleasure of real edi- 
torial life. I observe that most young men 
and women who think they want “ to be con- 
nected with the press” suppose that such a 
connection will simply compel them to go to 
the theater every night, and to read agree- 
able novels and magazines all day. I have 
had a good deal to do with editorial life my- 
self, and I have not found that this general 
impression regarding it is correct. Certainly 
Lowell never “ got round to it.” He worked 
with steadfast diligence. He says in one 
place that he worked more than fifteen 
hours, on an average, every day. This 
means that he really read the manuscripts 
which he had in hand, that he really looked 
over the range of the world's business to 
see what he wanted, and that he tried to en- 
gage such authors as were best fitted for 
special work in the journal for which he was 
engaged. His acquaintance with men and 
women became larger and larger as he did 
this, and there is many a pretty story of the 
encouragement which he gave to young 
writers at the very beginning of their career. 

Thus, there was a joke afterwards between 
him and Mr. Aldrich. When Aldrich, some- 


what timidly, sent his first poem to the “ At- 
lantic,” Lowell at once recognized its worth, 
and sent to him the most cordial thanks. 
Many years after, Aldrich found himself, in 


turn, editor of the « Atlantic.” Lowell, then 
at the height of his reputation, sent a poem 
to the magazine. Aldrich had fun enough to 
copy, in acknowledging the manuscript, the 
very note which Lowell wrote to him, most 
kindly, twenty years before, in which he 
recognized the value of his first contribu- 
tion. Lowell came round to the office at 
once, and told Aldrich that he had almost 
determined him “to adopt a literary career.” 

As the reader knows, Lowell edited the 
“Pioneer” for its short existence of three 
months. 

In the summer of 1846 he agreed to write 
once a week, in prose or in poetry, for the 
“ Anti-Slavery Standard,” the best of the 
anti-slavery journals. He was called a corre- 
sponding editor. The paper was edited by 
the masterly hand of Mr. Sidney Gay, after- 
wards the editor of “ The Popular History.” 

Mr. Lawrence Lowell, in his interesting 
memoir of the poet's life, calls the few years 
from 1846 to 1850 the most active and the 
most happy of his life. “ His happiness was, 
indeed, broken by the death of little Blanche, 
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in March, 1847; but a new joy came to him 
in the birth of another daughter, Rose, toward 
the close of the year. Both grief and joy, 
however, seem to bave stimulated his poetic 
feeling, and poems such as “The First 
Snowfall ” and “ The Changeling ” show the 
ecstasy to which they brought his nature. 
During all this period he wrote incessantly, 
sometimes about public affairs, sometimes 
from a purely poetic impulse with no direct 
relation to the great struggle in which he 
was engaged, but almost always with a stern 
sense of his mission as a prophet and a seer. 
His character no less than his poetic feeling 
had deepened and strengthened, and poems 
like “The Present Crisis” attest the full 
maturity of his powers. 

When Phillips and Sampson established 
the “ Atlantic Monthly” in the autumn of 
1857, he was its first regular editor; and there 
are some very nice letters of his in which he 
speaks of the somewhat sudden change in the 
methods of his daily life which come in as 
he walks along the river-bank from Elmwood 
and takes the street-car to the office in Bos- 
ton. If we had room here, I could hardly 
print anything more interesting than speci- 
mens of the notes which he wrote to authors. 
They give a very pretty picture of the watch- 
ful interest which he took in each individual 
number of the “Atlantic.” It is as the 
mother of a large family might not let her 
children go to a Christmas party without see- 
ing that the hands of each one were perfectly 
clean, and that: the collar of each one was 
prettier and neater than the others’. I think 
I may say that, in a somewhat varied expe- 
rience in such matters, I have known no editor 
who had so close a watchful eye on the detail 
of the work of his journal. 

This connection with the “« Atlantic ” lasted 
for four years, when James T. Fields, the 
prince among editors, took his place. In 
the year 1863, in company with his very dear 
friend Mr. Charles E. Norton, he became the 
editor of the “ North American Review.” 
What this meant appears from the fact that 
between the years 1863 and 1877 he wrote 
thirty-four “ articles” for the “ North Ameri- 
can,” besides as many more of what, in the 
language of that day, were called “critical 
notices.” In the “Atlantic Monthly,” be 
tween the years 1857 and 1877, he wrote 
one hundred and sixteen articles, prose or 
poetry. 

There are, as I have intimated, a great 
many men now prominent among our men 0! 
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letters who recollect Lowell gratefully as being the Beatrice who ‘first welcomed them 
into this Paradise. Without attempting to name half of them, I willsay that Mr. Howells, 
whom he welcomes so cordially in a letter which is to be found in Mr. Norton’s collec- 
tion, and Mr. Aldrich, to whom I referred just now, both afterwards became editors of the 
* Atlantic” themselves. In their time they have passed on the welcome which the prince 
of American poets gave to both of them. And each of them inherited in turn the tra~ 
ditions of the office, as he established them. 

The establishment of the “ Atlantic Monthly” in the autumn of 1847 proved so fortu- 
nate an era in the history of the native literature of America that I may safely give to it 
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a few sentences in these memorials. Lowell's connection with that magazine enlarged very 
widely the circle of his friends and the range of his life. 

It was, then, two or three years since the little Eden of Boston book-selling had been 
disturbed in its somnolence to a sudden “new departure,” if we may borrow an admirable 
phrase from the forgotten times when we had a mercantile marine. This “new departure” 
was the movement, as of a stork among a world of frogs, instituted by Phillips & 
Sampson, a new-born firm among booksellers. 

The publishing business in Boston felt the wave of their impetuosity. It can hardly be 
said that the old houses waked from the decorous sleep of many years. But this new 
publishing house, with manners and customs wholly unknown before, suddenly appeared, 

othe dumb amazement of the old standbys, and to the delight and amusement of all 
young America, in the East. 
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Boston had never earned for itself a dis- 
tinct position as one of the publishing centers 
of America. It had inherited that position 
without earning it. Harvard College, the 
Boston Athenzum, the American Academy, 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, the 
New England system of lectures, and the 
great Free School systein which gave a liberal 
education to any Loy who would take it— 
these, all together, created a circle of authors. 
They created the « North American Review ” 
and the «Christian Examiner.” Such men 
as Bancroft, Prescott, Hildreth, Sparks, the 
Everetts, Hawthorne, Emerson, and now 
Lowell, came forward with books which had 
to be published. ‘The loyalty of the Boston 
lawyers to their business, of the doctors to 
theirs, and of the ministers to theirs, had 
made it necessary that there should be 
printers and shops where books could be 
bought and sold. So the importers of Eng- 
lish books had become, in a languid way, 
the publishers of books. 

But they did not want to publish them. 
They did not expect to make 
money by pubiishing them. They 
did not know anything about 
them. Alexander Everett used 
to say that a bookseller was the 
ony tradesman who knew nothing 
about the wares he sold. Of the 
Boston trade in those prehistoric 
days this was substantially true. 
But, in truth, there was not much 
publishing, excepting the issue of 
some law books and a few medical 
books. Hilliard and Gray, and 
Crocker and Brewster, attended 
to these affairs and cared little 
for any others. 

All of a sudden, as a wave of 
water might sweep over a thick 
rotten ice-floe in one of Nansen’s 
summers, a marvelous inundation 
swept over this decorous imbecil- 
ity. That is to say, two young 
men formed a “ publishing firm.” 
They did not want to import 
books. They wanted to make 
them and to sell them. 

Any one of the old firms re- 
garded an author with a manu- 
script much as a dealer in Russian 
sail-cloth might regard a lady who 
should come into his counting- 
room and ask him to make her a 
iinen handkerchief. 
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In such torpor appeared “Phillips & 
Sampson” about the year 1843. Charles 
Sampson (a young man when he died in 
1858) used to say that he had peddled molasses 
candy from a tin waiter on holidays, when he 
was a boy. Moses Dresser Phillips had been 
brought up to the retail book trade in Wor- 
cester, in the shop of Clarendon Harris, who 
succeeded Isaiah Thomas, the publisher of 
the first American Bible. I do not know 
how these young fellows first met each other. 
But it was they who taught the drowsy chiefs 
of the litt'e Boston book-shops the great les- 
son that in a nation which had taught thirty 
million people how to read, there were more 
than five hundred people who wanted to 
read Emerson's essays or Macaulay’s his- 
tory. Emerson told me himself that he had 


never received a cent from the publication 
of his essays, when Phillips & Samgson, 
about 1850, published « English Traits” for 
him. Mr. Phillips was by marriage connected 
with Emerson’s family, and had persuaded 
him to leave James Monroe and give the new 
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book to the younger firm, now well estab- 
lished in business. 

But this new firm meant to make books 
which everybody must buy, and to sell them 
where anybody could read. They did not 
pretend to retail books, more than the Pacific 
Mills pretend to sell to a good housewife the 
material for a shirt or a sheet. They did 
mean to make them and to sell them to the 
retailers. So far as the Nation at large went, 
or a wholesale trade with dealers anywhere, 
they had hardly any rivals in Boston. Oppo- 
site them was the shop of Ticknor & Fields. 
The young, wide-awake James T. Fields, now 
so well known by his charming reminiscences 
and other essays, had entered that shop, as 
“youngest boy,” in the later thirties. His 
broad and intelligent foresight was beginning 
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to bear fruit. But Allen 
& Ticknor can hardly 
be numbered among 
publishers, and Ticknor 
& Fields did not exist as 
a firm until Cummings 
& Hilliard had become 
Hilliard & Gray. They 
published law books and 
medical books. Crocker 
& Brewster, successors 
to Governor Armstrong 
imported and sold theo 
logical books. 1 bought 
my Hebrew Bible and 
my Gesenius’s Lexicon 
from them in 1839, But, 
if a man wanted one of 
these firms to publish a 
book for him, why, they 
would have told him that 
he must pay for his 
plates and his printing. 
Thus Mr. Bancroft, for- 
tunately for himself, 
owned the plates and 
the printed copies of his 
own History from 1833 
until he died. 

Charles Sampson and 
Moses D. Phillips made 
an admirable combina- 
tion, and the early deaih 
of both of them made a 
break in the book busi- 
ness of Boston which it 
did not easily recover 
from. These young men 
were not satisfied with 
the gilt-edged retail “trade” of Boston and 
Cambridge. They went far afield with their 
wares. Mr. Phillips used to tell with glee 
the story of their first orders from San Fran- 
cisco in the *49 days. “So many hundred 
packs of ‘ Highland’ cards, so many of the 
‘True Thomas’ cards, and so on till the box 
was nearly full, and then ‘ one dozen Bibles.’ ” 

This was seed-corn, he said. And then, 
in 1852 or 1853, he would read you their last 
invoices as they answered immense orders 
from California, “Four hundred Byron’s 
Poems, four hundred Scott’s Poems, one 
hundred Cowper’s Poems,” and so on, in 
large shipments. And he would say, “ That 
is the crop that comes from the twelve Bibles. 
Such an edition of the poets,” he would say, 
“as you would not have seen in your house— 
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but, after all, Cowper is Cowper, and Scott 
is Scott.” 

Both these men were resolute to meet the 
people half-way. Both of them were Demo- 
crats in partisan connection, not because 
they believed in the heresies of such men as 
Polk and Dallas, but because they believed 
in the People. There was nothing of the 
white-kid glove, gilt-edged paper, “u in 
honour ” nonsense about them. And assuch 
believers they were regarded as unorthodox 
in the trade of that day. 

Their great onslaught on decorous publish- 
ing was made when they printed 
and sold Macaulay’s History for 
fifty cents a volume at retail. 

Such a firm as this won its 
way up from selling books at 
auction, at retail, on winter even- 
ings, to publishing large editions 
and placing them everywhere in 
America. And when the fullness 
of time for such an enterprise 
came, they determined to publish 
«The Atlantic Monthly.” The 
plan was matured in the autumn 
of 1847. Through the kindness 
of a friend, I am able to reprint 
here Mr, Phillips’s own descrip- 
tion, at the time, of a famous 
dinner in which the enterprise 
was first announced—I ought not 
to say in public, for this was a pri- 
vate dinner. But I may say that 
that dinner-party was the first of 
a series which the Saturday Club 
of Boston has held from that day 
to this day. 


I must tell you about a little 
dinner-party 1 gave about two weeks 
ago. It would be proper, perhaps, 
to state that the origin of it was a 
desire to confer with my literary 
friends on a somewhat extensive 
literary project, the particulars of which I 
shall reserve till you come. But to the party: 
My invitations included only R. W. Emerson, 
Hf. W. Longfellow, J. R. Lowell, Mr. Motley (the 
“}utch Republic” man), O. W. Holmes, Mr. 
Cabot, and Mr. Underwood, our literary man. 
Imagine your uncle as the head of such a table, 
with such guests. The above named were the 
only ones invited, and they were all present. We 
sat down at 3 p.M., and rose at 8. The time 
occupied was longer by about four hours and 
thirty minutes than [ am in the habit of consum- 
ing in that kind of occupation, but it was the 
richest time intellectually by all odds that I have 
ever had. Leaving myself and “literary man” 
out of the group, I think you will agree with me 
that it would be difficult to duplicate that number 


of such eonceded scholarship in the whole coun- 
try beside. 

Mr. Emerson took the first post of honor at 
my right, and Mr. Longfellow the second at my 
left. The exact arrangement of the table was as 
follows : 

Mr. Underwood. 


Cabot. Lowell. 

Motlev. Holmes. 

Longfellow. Emerson. 
Phillips. 


They seemed so well pleased that they ad- 
journed, and invited me ¢o meet them again to- 
morrow, when I shall again meet the same per- 
sons, with one other (Whipple, the essayist) added 
to that brilliant constellation of Philosophical, 
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Poetical, and Historical talent. Each one is 
known alike on both sides of the Atlantic, and is 
read beyond the limits of the English language. 
Though all this is known to you, you will pardon 
me for intruding it upon you. But still [ have 
the vanity to believe that you will think them the 
most natural thoughts in the world to me. 
Though I say it that should not, it was the 
proudest day of my life. 


In this letter he does not tell of his own 
little speech, made at the launch. But at the 
time we all knew of it. He announced the 
plan of the magazine by saying, “ Mr. Cabot 
is much wiser than I am. Dr. Holmes can 
write funnier verses than I can, Mr. Motley 
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can write history better thanI. Mr. Emerson 
is a philosopher and I am not. Mr. Lowell 
knows more of the old poets than I.” But 
after this confession he said, “ But none of 
you knows the American people as well as I 
do.” 

This was the truth, and they knew it was 
the truth. The “« Atlantic,” at that moment, 
asserted its true place. It was not “The 
Boston Miscellany ;” it was the journal for 
the Nation, which at that time had no Pacific 
slope which needed to be named. 

Yet I have guessed that, in the fact that 
“the Atlantic States’ were then contribut- 
ing the capital and the men wh? were form- 
ing the Pacific States, we find the origin of 
the very fortunate name of the magazine. 
The civilization of the smaller Atlantic Basin 
was beginning to assert itself in that great 
Pacific Basin which implies, when we speak 
of it, half the surface of the world. And of 
such an assertion the Atlantic was to be the 
mouthpiece. But this is my guess only. I 
never talked with him about the name, and I 
do not know who suggested it. 

| always thought that, at the beginning, 
Mr. Phillips meant to edit the magazine him- 
self. I do not believe that it occurred to 
him, before he began, that a magazine office 
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is a place to which every prophet, every poet, 
and every fool in the land thinks he may 
send what he chooses to write, and supposes 
that he is “ entitled’ to have it read, not to 
say privted and circulated. I think he thought 
he was to ask John, James, and the others, for 
whom he was publishing books, to send 
articles fit for the magazine, as Mr. Prescott, 
for instance, sent a chapter of his Charles V. 
He did not think that Tom, Dick, or Harry 
had any “rights” in the business. Perhaps 
Mr. Underwood or some one in the office 
was to read the proofs. 

But very soon this simple Arcadian notion 
vanished. And very soon Lowell was the 
working editor of the magazine. 

Let me say a word about any presumption 
that Lowell was a mere figurehead, and that 
some one else did the work. ‘Trust me, for 
I know. I have worked under many editors, 
good and bad. Not one of them understood 
his business better than L well, or worked 
at its details more faithfully. I think he 
hated to read manuscripts as much as any 
man of sense does. In those days there was 
practically no typewriting. I think that, like 
any man of sense, he would prefer to write 
an article than to read the average “ contri- 
bution.” But he had said he would do it, 
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and he did it—up to time, so far as I have 
seen, careful in detail even to the least detail, 
and he had no reason to be ashamed of his 
work when he was done. 

In those days people of literary aspira- 
tions, especially young people, read the Eng- 
lish magazines almost religiously. Indeed, 
“ Blackwood” and “ Frazer” and sometimes 
the “Dublin University Magazine” were 
worth reading. I am afraid that, for all I 
have said or implied about the American or 
Atlantic basis 
of the new 
magazine, the 
original cover 
was, in a way, 
an imitation 
of *“ Black- 
wood.” The 
color was, as 
it is, a sort of 
tawny brown. 
It was more 
tawny then 
than it is now. 
Did it just 
suggest the 
“tawny lion 
pawing to be 
free”? I do 
not think Phil- 
lips thought 
of this. Per- 
haps Holmes 
and _ Lowell 
did. Where 
“Black wood’s 
Magazine” 
had and has 
a medallion 
head of some-| 
body, we put 
on the cover 
of our “ maga” the head of John Winthrop, 
from the old portrait said to be by Vandyke— 
I do not know why. 

Now this was as bad a mistake as the New 
Yorkers made in calling their magazine the 
“Knickerbocker.” That is, it gave a local 
emblem to a National magazine. John Win- 
throp was a great man. But his greatness 
belonged to Massachusetts, and not to the 
Nation. West of the Hudson River there 
were not a thousand men in the country who 
knew anything about him. 

But this mistake was not held to. After 
two years the “ Atlantic” had full reason to 
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show that it stood, not for Massachusetts, but 
for “« We, the people of the United States.” 
And the National flag was substituted for the 
head of a Massachusetts Governor. Why it 
was taken off, I never knew; I doubt if any 
one else does. One is pleased to see, as this 
sheet passes the press, that it has appeared 
again. 

In the war the magazine was loyal from 
hub to tire. Some capital contributions to 
history are embalmed init [remember he 
late C. Wil 
liam Loring’s 
capital paper 
on Antietam, 
a good com- 
panion to 
Dr. Holmes’s 
“Search for 
the Captain.” 

It may be 
amusing _ to 
preserve one 
or two remi- 
niscences of 
the delay with 
which maga- 
zines then ap- 
peared, at 
which writers 
meekly com 
plained. 

Theadmira 
ble Theodor« 
Winthrop was 
killed in a 
miserable out 
post skirmish 
above Hamp 
ton. Then. 
and, alas! not 
till then, the 
“Atlantic peo- 
ple ” remembered that they had some capital 
manuscripts of his, which had been season 
ing in the safe, doubtless paid for when 
they were accepted, but “crowded out ” till 
then. Then they were pushed into type as 
soon as might be. But death came before 
the “ Atlantic” took the credit, which it de 
served, of discovering the author. 

I tell this, with a little venom, because | 
myself suffered a little from what I think 
Hamlet calls the pangs of delay of magazin 
men. I had written for the Ohio canvass 
of September, 1863, a story called “ Th« 
Man Without a Country.” It was “rushed 
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through,” that it might be in time to defeat 
Vallandigham in the election of October. 
And by such swiftness of proofs and revises, 
unexampled before, it got itself printed in 
the December number of the same year, 
when poor Vallandigham had been well 
beaten and forgotten! 

Ah, youngsters of 1898, how little do you 
know of what you enjoy in these days of 
“quick proofs, no revises, fast coaches.” 
The rule for an editor is to send back to 
each author every manuscript which he has 
by him, and to trust to February to fill the 
appetite of March. One does not care to 
have his eggs too old. 

It is to go back a little from the birthday 
of the “ Atlantic” to speak of the first of the 
- Biglow Papers” the year before. The 
series ran for nearly four years. 

It was in June, 1846, in face of the almost 
unanimous hatred of the Mexican War 
among Massachusetts people, that a regiment 
was raised in Boston and the neighborhood 
for that war. Lowell saw a recruiting officer 
in the street, and was roused to much the 
sort of wrath which fired the average Boston 
gentleman in 1773 when he saw a lobster- 
back loafing in the same street with as 
little reason. He wrote for the “ Courier” 
what he calls “a squib” which was the first 
of the Biglow Papers. Mr. Lawrence Lowell 
reminds us that he did not follow up its 
success at once. The third paper was pub- 
lished a year and a half after the first. After 
this the poems of the first series appeared in 
rapid succession. 

In the period between the middle of 1847 
and the end of 1849 he wrote most of the 
Biglow Papers of that series, he continued 
his regular work for the “ Standard,” and 
wrote the “ Fable for Critics” and the “ Vis- 
ion of Sir Launfal.’” Mr. Lawrence Lowell 
says that the last was written in forty-eight 
hours, during which he scarcely slept or ate ; 
and he considers it the most generally popu- 
lar of the poet’s longer poems. 

Success gave him new stimulus, and in a 
happy home he worked with all the help 
which love and true sympathy could give 
him, To enter into the spirit of that life, 
one must make real what Mr. Lawrence Low- 
ell has so wellexpressed. “ He was, no doubt, 
to some extent a martyr for his political opin- 
ions, but no martyr was ever so high-spirited, 
so jovial, and so charming. As he said him- 
self, he was curiously compounded of two 
utterly distinct characters. One half was 
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clear mystic and enthusiast, the other hu- 
morist; and the humor, which is the best bal- 
ance-wheel vouchsafed to man, prevented his 
remaining narrow or fanatical.” 

“On July 1, 1851, he embarked on a sail- 
ing vessel for Genoa, and passed most of the 
following year in Italy. A great part of the 
year was spent in Rome, with his lifelong 
friend, William Wetmore Story.” But the 
charm of the earlier years was broken. His 
little Rose died in 1850; Walter, his only 
son, died two years later ; Mrs. Lowell's health, 
always delicate, gave way, and she died in 
1853, on the 27th of October, after they had 
returned to America. 

His duty as Professor at Cambridge began 
in Septembez, 1856. Of some details in his 
discharge of this I will speak in another 
chapter. He would refer, sometimes, to a 
certain “ numbness” in literary effort which 
came from the monotony of a teacher’s duties. 
But, as Mr. Lawrence Lowell says, when we 
remember that most of his prose books were 
written in the twenty years of his professor- 
ship, that in the same time he wrote “ The 
Cathedral,” the second series of the Biglow 
Papers, the great «Commemoration Ode,” 
and several of his best shorter poems, we 
feel that we must not take too seriously what 
he said of the numbing effect of the class- 
room. 

Of the “Cathedral,” after nearly thirty 
years, 1 may perhaps mention a contempo- 
rary criticism. When it was published, I 
was the editor of “Old and New.” My 
theory was, and is, that generally a book 
should be reviewed by some one in sympathy 
with the author. So I sent “ The Cathedral” 
to Mr. Waldo Emerson, hoping that he would 
write a review of it for our magazine. He 
returned the book the next day, saying that 
he could not write the article. When I met 
him next, I expressed my regret; and the 
philosopher said simply, “ But, I /74e Lowell, 
I like Lowell.””. To which I replied, “ Yes, 
and you like the poem, do you not?” “1 
like it—yes ; but I think he had to pump.” 
The figure is best understood by those of us 
who know the difference between “striking 
oil ” and digging an artesian well for it and 
putting in valves and pistons with a steam- 
engine. Probably Lowell would have en- 
joyed the criticism as much as any one. 

Lowell’s own inside view of editing, and 
of the “ Atlantic,” the early career of which 
he directed, peeps out again and again in his 
letters. If it were well to print here some of 
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his private notes to con- 
tributors, they would, as 
I have intimated, show 
an almost motherly care 
of the new-born maga- 
zine. The first number 
is dated December, 
1857, and in that month 
he says, “Even the 
Magazine has its com- 
pensations.” Let the 
reader remember that 
the new duty he has 
undertaken, the “ avoca- 
tion,” is superimposed 
on his ‘vocation *— 
the regular work of a 
full college professor. 
“ First, it has almost 
got me out of debt, and, 
next, it compels me into 
morning walks to the 
printing office. [This 
was the Riverside Press, 
not far from the Col- 
lege.] There is a little 
foot-path which leads along the river-bank, 
and it is lovely, whether in clear, cold morn- 
ings, when the fine filaments of the bare trees 
on the horizon seem floating up like sea- 
mosses in the ether sea, or when (as yesterday) 
a gray mist fills our Cambridge cup, and gives 
a doubtful loom to its snowy brim of hills, 
while the silent gulls wheel over the nestling 
cakes of ice which the Charles is whirling 
seaward.” 

If other editors had a morning walk like 
this, and had the eyes to see and the ears to 
hear, it might be well for other readers. 

When one remembers that the Autocrat’s 
papers were going on in the “Atlantic” at 
this time, that Motley and Prescott were pub- 
lishing bits of their Histories in it, that Long- 
fellow wrote almost regularly in these numbers, 
and that younger writers, now wellknown, were 
winning their spurs in these first two volumes, 
it is easy to see that the work of the editor, 
who was easily chief among them, was inter- 
esting and inspiring to him. People were 
not then used to such papers as his on 
Choate and Cushing. He writes this scrap 
in October, 1858 : 

“Phillips was so persuaded of the stand 
given to the Magazine by the Choate 
article that he has been at me ever since for 
another. So I have been writing a still 
longer one on Cushing. I think you will 
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like it—though on look- 
ing over the Choate 
article I am_ inclined 
to think that, on the 
whole, the better of the 
two. 

“ The worst [of edit- 
ing] is that it leads me 
to bore my friends when 
I do get at them. To 
be an editor is almost 
as bad as being Presi- 
dent.” 

[To Mr. Higginson, 
then forty years younger 
than he is now.] “As 
for your own contribu- 
tions, I may say to you, 
as I always have to 
Mr. Underwood, that 
they are just to my 
liking—scholarly, _ pic- 
turesque, and, above all, 
earnest—I think the 
most felling essays we 
have printed.” And 
when he resigns the charge to his friend 
Fields—his warm friend till death—in May, 
1861 : 

“]T was going to say I was glad to be rid 
of my old man of the sea. But I don’t believe 
I am. A _ bore that is periodical gets a 
friendly face at last, and we miss it on the 
whole. ... 

“ Well, good-by—delusive royalty! I ab- 
dicate with what grace I may. I lay aside 
my paper crown and feather scepter.” 

And in the same note he says he shall 
always gladly do what he can for the “ At- 
lantic,” a promise which he well fulfilled 
The second series of the Biglow Papers was 
pubkshed there. 

In a way, perhaps, he had a right to feel 
that he, earlier than any one else, had the 
credit for the first fortunes of the “ Atlantic,” 
and to be proud of them. To become the 
editor of the aged “« North American,” hand 
in hand with his near friend Mr. Norton, was 
a wholly different thing. 

I am sure that there is somewhere, among 
his by-letters, an outburst as to what he will 
do “if he shall ever edit the ‘ North Ameri- 
can.’” I think most youngsters of his time— 
who were born with a pen in hand—indulged 
in the same dream, if they were bred within 
sound of the college bell at Cambridge. 

In those prehistoric days the “North 
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American,” to the notions of the few hun- 
dred people who had ever heard of it, was 
wholly different from what any journal is 
now toanyreader. Four times a year only— 
quarterly !—think of that, young contributors 
to The Outlook, who can hardly live until 
Thursday, to know if that horrid man has 
refused your poem, or if that charming and 
sensible editor has printed it! Read Mrs. 
Lyman’s Life, or any other good sketch of 
New Eng'‘and life in the twenties of this 
century, and see how people wrote or spoke 
of the arrival of the new “ North American ”— 
with the interest with which the inhabitants 
of Saturn might speak of the regular decen- 
nial fall of some well-timed aerolite ! 

The “ North American ” is now so differ- 
ent from what it had been in 1864, when 
Lowell took charge of it with Mr. Norton, 
that its accomplished editor will pardon me 
if I say ten words about its infant issues, to 
the young writers of this generation. It was 
founded—modestly, yes, but with determi- 
nation—among a little confident ciicle of the 
well-trained youngsters of Boston, at a mo. 
ment when Boston counted, perhaps, fifty 
thousand people. These were people who 
had time to read, and time to write, and 
thought themselves, strange to say, the rivals 
and equals of anybody in the world. The 
* Quarterly” was the then regnant fashion. 
The Edinburgh “ Quarterly,” the London 
“ Quarterly,” were the arrogant d:ctators of 
English literature. “Go to,now! We will 
dictate also! We will have a ‘Quarterly’ 
of our own!” For one, I like what the ver- 
nacular calls the dander of that determination. 

And some plucky and loyal bits of good 
American sentiment and statement got them- 
selves into the juvenile “ North American.” 
But it was awfully proper. Its editors were 
more anxious about making their “ Quarterly ” 


respectable in the eyes of their ten English 
readers than of the thousand American read- 
ers, more or less, who paid them five dollars 
a year for their editing. 

And the remainder of the people of England 
and of the people of America did not know 
that any such “ Quarterly ” existed. There 
had never risen for it any publisher who 
“knew the American people.” 

In one of the changes of literary “ prop- 
erly,” the dwindling “list” of the now vener- 
able Review fell into the hands of people who 
had courage to give Norton and Lowell the 
charge of it. Soon after, Fields & Osgood 
bought the Review. 

“Norton and I have undertaken to edit 
the ‘North American,’” Lowell writes. “A 
rather Sisyphean job, you willsay. It wanted 
three chief elements to be successful. It 
wasn't thoroughly, that is thick and thinly, 
loyal—it wasn’t lively—and it had no particu 
lar opinions on any particular subject. It 
was an eminently safe periodical, and ac- 
cordingly was in great danger of running 
aground.” 

To this eminently safe journal Mr. Nor- 
ton and Lowell undertook to give loyalty 
and life. To the little circle which followed 
in the steps. now faltering, of the Mutual 
Admiration Club, they added contributors 
from all latitudes and longitudes. Thus 
the new departure is marked by letters ask- 
ing for articles—to Motley in Vienna, How- 
e‘ls in Venice, Stedman, who was a new 
writer for them; and, as the reader has seen, 
Lowell’s own work was in amount what one 
would hardly have wished for had the Re- 
view furnished his only occupation. 

It will be more convenient to speak of his 
editorial connection with the « Anti-Slavery 
Standard” in our next chapter, which will 
refer to politics and the war. 





[To be continued in the August Magazine Number] 


Freedom 


By James Russell Lowell 


Who cometh over the hills, 

Her garments with morning swect, 
The dance of a thousand rills 
Making music before her feet ? 

Her presence freshens the air, 
Sunshine steals light from her face, 
The leaden footstep of Care 





Leaps to the tune of her pace. 

Fairness of all that is fair, 

Grace at the heart of all grace! 

Sweetener of hut and of hall, 

Bringer of life out of naught, 

Freedom, O, fairest of all 

The daughters of Time and Thought! 
—From the Ode to Freedom,” 

















Under the White Rose-Tree 
An Idyl of the Civil War 
By Samuel Minturn Peck 


ROFESSOR WINSTON had dwelt 
Pp the greater part of his forty-five years 

at Oakville, and the little West Ala- 
bama town was very dear to him. He loved 
the soft blue Southern skies above it, and 
the wide-spreading water-oaks that shaded 
its streets. He loved its quaint old gardens, 
with their spicy musk-roses, fragrant honey- 
suckle, and the languid tiger-lilies that swayed 
over their shadow-flecked walks. He loved 
its mocking-birds, that nested in the fig-trees 
and myrtles and sang all night. He loved 
the old town so well that even its faults and 
blemishes were dear to him. He liked to 
hear even the grunting of the village hogs 
that roamed the streets as fancy led them, 
and the klinkity-klank of the cow-bells at 
evenirg was pleasant to his ears. 

Consequently, on a bright April morning 
in 1865, as the little man stood in front of 
the post-office and listened to the great news 
of the impending raid, he was not deficient 
in patriotism, although in the hour of munici- 
pal peril the first thought that entered his 
bachelor breast concerned the safety of his 
much-beloved watch. 

The dear old watch whose faithful heart 
had tkrobbed so long against his own—would 
the Yankees rob him of it? The Professor 
left the excited throng and started homeward. 

Across the street from the Professor's 
home, in a vine-embowered cottage, had lived 
for many years Miss Melinda Price. Dwell- 
ing full half a mile from the post-office, Miss 
Melinda frequently deplored her inability to 
keep as well informed in regard to the doings 
of the day as her friends in the immediate 
vicinity of that vortex where a buggy or a 
wagon passed every fifteen minutes. 

This morning, as usual, Miss Melinda was 
half an hour behind time. Only a dim echo 
of the momentous tidings had reached her, 
and she was standing at her gate in great 
perturbation as the Professor approached. 

“ Whatis this I hear, Professor?” said the 
little spinster, with a frightened smile. “Have 
we lost another battle ?” 

“Yes; worse than that,” replied the Pro- 


fessor, so gravely that Miss Melinda’s smile 
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vanished, and she caught her breath. She 
knew the Professor was not an alarmist, and 
she listened eagerly to his brief statement of 
facts. 

“What shall we do?” she exclaimed in 
dismay. 

“ We can do nothing,” said her neighbor. 
“ There is some talk of a defense, but it is 
foolish to attempt it. There are none in the 
town to make resistance but old men, chil- 
dren, and one-armed and one-legged soldiers.” 

“ | know,” said Miss Melinda, “but it is 
dreadful to wait like sheep in ignorance of 
what we are to suffer. Perhaps the raiders 
will destroy the town.” 

“ They will scarcely do that.” 

“If not, they will carry away everything 
of value. My cousin in Virginia wrote me 
that the Yankees took her carriage-horses, 
and some stragglers robbed her of all her 
silver plate, and carried off even her hus- 
band’s watch.” 

The Professor's heart sank within him. 

« Are you not going to hide your watch?” 
added Miss Melinda, catching sight of the 
professor’s watch-chain. 

“T was thinking of doing so,” said the 
little man, steadying his voice. 

“JT certainly should, Professor. Fortu- 
nately, | sent my silver forks and spoons to a 
friend up in the hills as soon as I received 
my cousin’s letter. I kept nothing but my 
gold thimble that belonged to my grand- 
mother.” 

“It is difficult to decide upon the method 
of concealment,” said the Professor, taking 
the watch from his pocket and gazing at it 
tenderly. “It is the loudest ticker I ever 
heard,” he continued, with pride. “At night 
it can be heard all over the house.” 

“ Then you must not hide it in the house,” 
said Miss Melinda. ‘“ However, it would not 
be heard after it had run down.” 

‘“ Run down!” exclaimed the Professor, in 
a shocked tone. “It has not run down in 
thirty-five years.” 

“If I were you, I should bury it.” Miss 
Melinda spoke in a solemn whisper, and looked 
around as if she feared an eavesdropper. 
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«Bury it!” echoed the Professor, experi- 
encing another shock. 

“Yes. 

A brief silence ensued, during which the 
Professor grew .econciled to Miss Melinda’s 
plan of concealment. Then he looked at his 
little neighbor, and for the first time since he 
had heard of the approach of the raiders his 
watch left his mind. He noticed that Miss 
Melinda had blue eyes, and that they were 
very pretty. 

Miss Melinda was looking in the distance. 
A new thought had also come to her, but it 
did not concern the Professor’s eyes. She 
had known for years that they were dark gray 
and very pleasant to look at. Then, either 
because of her new thought, or because she 
had become conscious of the Professor’s ad- 
miring gaze, she blushed, and the pretty pink 
tint took away fifteen from her forty years. 

“Where shall I bury it?” asked the Pro- 
fessor, mentally noting the blush for further 
meditation, 

“ Anywhere,” replied Miss Melinda, adding 
in her confusion an embarrassed little dimple 
to the Professor’s list of her attractions. 

* Shall I bury it under the white rose-tree 
near the summer-house ?” 

“Under the white rose—the very place; | 
can see it from my window.” 

Then the little woman summoned courage 
to make known the thought that had caused 
her blush. 

* Would you—would you mind hiding my 
gold thimble with your watch?” she asked, 
shyly. 

“Certainly not; I should like to do so,” 
and a blush of pleasure suffused the Profes- 
sor’s face in turn. 

Miss Melinda tripped away to bring the 
little gold heirloom, and, watching her till 
she had disappeared in the house, the Pro- 
fessor jauntily tapped the heel of his boot 
with his walking-cane as he used to do when 
a college boy, and as he had not done for 
thirty years. 

After Miss Melinda had given her thimble 
to the Professor, and he had gone away with 
it, she felt very strangely. At first she as- 
cribed her singular emotions to her fright, 
for she was truly afraid of the raiders. But, 
then, she asked herself, if it were only fear 
that she felt, why was she not unhappy? 
tear does not usually bring happiness, and 
Miss Melinda was forced to admit that she 
was not in the least miserable. 

Another queer circumstance. Instead of 





thinking of the approaching enemy, as all 
Oakville was doitig, she found the Professor 
occupying more and more of her mind. This 
caused her a little discomfort till she explained 
it to herself in this way. Her grandmother's 
thimble was her most highly prized possession, 
and now that it had passed temporarily into 
the Professor's keeping she could not natu- 
rally think of one and not think of the other. 
This explanation afforded her much satisfac- 
tion, and, having reached it, she gave her 
whole mind to her thimble. 

When the Professor reached his study he 
closed the door, which was a signal to old 
Nancy, the cook, and the lot-boy, Jim, that 
he did not wish to be disturbed. Then he 
took from his pocket a little case scarcely an 
inch cube in size and covered with blue satin. 
It was so dainty that he felt as if he were 
handling a butterfly. Before going further, he 
spread his handkerchief over an old, musty 
Greek volume that lay open upon the table. 
Very gently he placed the case upon the hand- 
kerchief, and pressed a tiny spring. As he 
did this the cover of the case flew back, dis- 
closing Miss Melinda’s thimble. 

He took it out with the greatest care, and 
turned it round and round. It seemed to 
him the smallest thimble he had ever seen. 
On one side near the rim was graven a tiny 
heart with a spray of forget-me-nots lying 
upon it, 

« A lover's gift!’ whispered the Professor. 
‘It must be an hundred years old.” 

He had not believed a thimble could be so 
pretty. Then he looked across the street at 
Miss Melinda’s cottage, and it seemed to 
him as if he were rousing up, like Rip Van 
Winkle, from a benumbing sleep of twenty 
years; only, unlike Rip, he was waking up 
with a sensation of youth and happiness 
which was at once strange and familiar, and 
as sweet as the breath of the first hyacinth 
in the spring. 

Soon his revery was broken by the noise 
of horses and wagons and loud voices in the 
street. People were carrying their baled 
cotton into the hills to conceal it from the 
Raiders. This reminded the Professor that 
he also had something to do. 

He could not put Miss Melinda’s thimble 
and his watch in the ground with nothing to 
guard them from the rain and dampness. 

He looked about him a few moments in 
vain. There was nothing the right size. 
A happy thought came to him. He would 
use his tobacco-box. It was of tin, and had 
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atop. He wrapped the thimble-case in tissue- 
paper, placed his watch in an envelope, put 
them both in the box, and tied it up. This 
was all he could do at present, for he did not 
dare to bury the box by day, for fear of being 
seen, 

The Professor had faith in the honesty of 
old Nancy; but of her grandson, Jim, he 
sighed to think he was doubtful. Jim’s record 
did not yet include watches, but he held the 
negro idea that personal property out of place 
might be regarded as lost; and that a thing 
lost became the property of the finder was 
Jim’s firm belief. 

So it was not till ten o'clock that night 
that the watch and thimble were interred 
under the white rose-tree. 

Two hours later Oakville was roused from 
its beauty-sleep by a discharge of musketry 
and the tramping of many horses in its streets. 

The foe had come. 

When morning arrived, Oakville found itself 
a conquered city. However, few if any of its 
fears were fulfilled. The commander of the 
Federal cavalry, realizing that municipal au- 
thority was necessarily suspended by martial 
law, stationed sentinels through the town at 
the houses of leading citizens to protect their 
property. 

One soldier was deemed sufficient to guard 
the cottages of Miss Melinda and the Pro- 
fessor. 

When Corporal Jones arrived, Miss Mejinda 
was much flustered; but as the Corporal was 
a well-conducted young man, and never en- 
tered the house save at meal-times, her fears 
soon subsided. The Professor had called 
after breakfast to give her the particulars of 
the concealment, and to say that all was, so 
far, well. Further, he had said he would 
ceme every day till the Federals were gone 
and their treasures exhumed. 

“War,” said Miss Melinda to her knitting, 
“js not so dreadful when one has a sympa- 
pathetic friend to share its hardships.” 

But the Professor greatly missed his watch. 
So much had he relied upon it that he had 
let his clock run down years ago. 

Suppose Corporal Jones should ask the 
time! He made haste to wind the clock. 

Corporal Jones, however, was not inquisi- 
tive. He passed most of his time sitting on 
the veranda smoking or walking in front of 
the house. The Professor noticed approv- 
ingly that the Corporal never smoked at Miss 
Melinda’s cottage. Indeed, so well behaved 
was the young soldier that the Professor was 
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almost sorry he had concealed his watch, and 
he nearly decided to dig it up, when he sud- 
denly thought that if he did so he must return 
to Miss Melinda her thimble, and there would 
be no excuse for the daily morning calls that 
he looked forward to with so much pleasure. 

Thus the bright April day waned to even, 
with peace and love following in the wake of 
war, 

Jim’s mind alone remained perniciously 
active. 

Had Jim been reared from birth by old 
Nancy, his morals would have been better. 
The Professor had bought him by Nancy’s 
entreaty to keep him from going the old 
woman knew not where. 

‘“ Marse Richard’s mighty tuck up wid Miss 
Melindy,” said the boy to Nancy. “He’s 
been to see her dis mornin’, an’ sense he come 
back he des looks ober der all de time.” 

“ Don't you pester bout Marse Richard. 
Ef it hadn’t been for Marse Richard you 
might ’a’ been sole off into de black swamp to 
shake to death wid de chills.” 

“Well, l’se free now. Marse Linkurn’s 
sot me free.” 

“Free, is yer?” said Nancy, contemptu- 
ously, as she wiped a plate. “Free or no, 
yer got to work for yerlivin’. Jes lif’ yerself 
up and fetch me some stove-wood.” 

The boy went to the wood-pile muttering 
to himself. 

Jim was peculiarly gifted. His mental en- 
dowment fitted him to become equally emi- 
nent asa detective orathief. His knowledge 
was that of an Indian. He noticed every- 
thing and forgot nothing. Just now he was 
in doubt whether to go away with the Raid- 
ers, or to remain and taste the sweets of 
freedom at Oakville. For Jim, with more 
shrewdness than many of the whites, believed 
the raid foreshadowed the end of the war. 

Further, Jim had been to Zion, the negro 
church, a few nights before, and the negro 
preacher had taken for his theme the spoil- 
ing of the Egyptians. The white slavehold- 
ers were the Egyptians, and the negroes were 
the Israelites, whose past labors entitled them 
to something more than freedom. With this 
sermon fresh in a mind stimulated by the 
excitement of the raid, Jim was ripe for trea- 
sons, stratagems, and spoils. 

From a corner in the wood-pile Jim had 
witnessed Miss Melinda’s interview with the 
Professor the day before. What wasit Miss 
Melinda gave the Professor so carefully? 
It was small, but it might be very valuable. 
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It might be adiamond! Jim’s eyes grew big 
at the thought. His ideas were misty in 
regard to precious gems, but he knew they 
cost a great deal of money. 

What was the Professor going to do with 
this unknown thing? Here was a mystery 
going on right before him that he might turn 
to his advantage, for was not Miss Melinda 
an Egyptian ? 

Jim did not think this out in five minutes. 
He arrived at these conclusions after twenty- 
four hours of brain-work, and the result was 
a firm resolve to watch the Professor day and 
night. 

The night after the arrival of the Raiders 
began very peacefully for the Professor. He 
retired at ten o’clock. All lovers are not 
wakeful, and he soon went to sleep. But his 
slumber was not dreamless; a throng of 
fancies passed in succession through his 
brain. He saw Miss Melinda. She was 
garbed in white and wore a bridal veil. But 
how strange—instead of orange-flowers her 
wreath was of blue forget-me-nots! He went 
forward to lead her to the altar, and she 
burst into tears and asked him for her thim- 
ble. Then all turned dark, and he seemed to 
hear the ticking of his watch. It grew louder 
and louder, till the ticking took the form 
of words: “ You—have—not—wound—me— 
wound—me—wound—me!”’ 

He sprang suddenly from the bed. 

“My God! I haven’t wound my watch!” 

He sat upon the side of the bed in a cold 
sweat. He always wound his watch at ten 
o'clock. What time was it now? He struck 
a match and looked at the clock; ten minutes 
to eleven. He did not know how long the 
watch would go without being wound. Per- 
haps only an hour. 

His lonely life had made him morbid. He 
felt as if the watch were dying, and imagined 
he could hear the ticks growing more and 
more feeble, like the passing throbs of a 
human heart. The thought was anguish; he 
could not bear it. He must go wind the 
watch at all risks; but at night in the dark- 
ness he might go without being observed. 

He dressed hurriedly, opened the door 
softly, and looked down the veranda. 

Corporal Jones was just knocking the ashes 
from his pipe. Was he going to light up 
again? No; he put the pipe in his pocket 
and lay down on his blanket. At the end of 
five minutes he had not stirred, and the Pro. 
fessor, supposing he was asleep, tipped care- 
fully from his door When he had turned 





the angle of the house, the little man breathed 
a bit easier, and threaded his way briskly 
through the shrubbery to the white rose- 
tree. 

The Professor was wrong; Corporal Jones 
was not asleep. As soon as the Professor 
had gone around the corner of the house the 
soldier rose from his blanket and watched 
him by the dim light of the stars until he 
saw him digging beneath the white rose-tree. 
Before the Professor returned to his room 
the Corporal lay down again in his blanket. 

With a feeling of unutterable relief, the 
Professor went to bed again. 

When he had become still, Jim crept out 
from the wood-pile, and rolled over and over 
among the chips in silent laughter. By and 
by. when he had given partial relief to his 
inward joy in this vicarious manner, he slowly 
rose to his feet and readjusted his one ~ gal- 
lus” over his shoulder. Then he brushed 
the chips and pine from his kinky head, and 
cautiously approached the Professor's back 
window and peeped through the shutters. 
The Professor was evidently asleep, for Jim 
raised his hands and made the patting mo- 
tion familiar to those who have watched a 
woman cradle a sleeping child. 

The boy then started to the flower garden. 
To reach it he must come nearer the front of 
the house. He knew that the Corporal had 
spread his blanket on the front veranda, and 
it were wise to be careful. On occasions 
like this Jim rejoiced in his black skin, that 
made detection difficult. 

He crept on all fours till he reached the 
garden. Then, with a last look at the ve- 
randa, he glided through the bushes like a 
black snake. 

The rose-tree was an easy bourne. Its 
snowy blossoms wet with dew gleamed in the 
starlight like tiny elfin lamps, and the grass 
beneath was white with the shattered petals. 
As he reached it he bent his black woolly 
head close to the turf in search of the buried 
treasure, but he relied more upon the sense 
of touch than sight. So intent was he upon 
his quest that he did not hear the jingle of a 
spur twenty feet away. 

His long, monkey-like fingers glided over 
the grass, seeking a soft spot. When it was 
found, he scratched up the dirt like a terrier 
dog hunting a rat; but just as his long finger- 
nails scraped the top of the tobacco-box and 
the spoils of Egypt were almost in his grasp, 


a big, muscular hand gripped him by the nape 
of the neck. 
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The Professor slept long and soundly. 
He usually rose at six o’clock, but it was 
nearly seven when he was awakened by a 
loud knocking at his door. 

“Who is there?” he exclaimed. 

“It’s ole Nancy, Marse Richard,” replied 
a voice broken by sobs, 

The Professor sprang out of bed and 
jumped into his trousers. 

“Oh, Marse Richard, Marse Richard !” 

“ What is the matter, Nancy?” he asked, 
opening the door in his shirt-sleeves. 

“Marse Richard, I tried to wait till yer 
riz, but I couldn’t wait no longer.” 

“Speak, Nancy; in heaven’s name, what 
has happened ?” 

“Oh, Marse Richard! he’s gone, he’s 
gone !” 

“ Who is gone ?” 

“Jim, my onliest grandchile.” 

The word “gone” is a word of ominous 
import to all who have hidden treasures. 
At its first mention the Professor gave a 
start, but when it was repeated and coupled 
with Jim’s name, a fearful suspicion chilled 
his blood. 

After much questioning he gathered all the 
facts known to the old woman. They were 
few. She knew not when Jim had left. She 
had not seen him since the evening before. 

“« Perhaps he has only gone down-town to 
look at the Raiders,” said the Professor, as 
much to still his own misgivings as to cheer 
old Nancy. 

“ No, Marse Richard; Jim ain't slept last 
night. His bed ain't been touched. No, 
Jim’s gone!” wailed the old creature. 

The Professor had finished dressing, and 
his apprehensions had become unbearable. 
Trying to assume his usual mapner, he 
strolled toward the flower garden as if merely 
to take the air. Whenscreened by the shrub- 
bery, he hastened his pace and approached 
the spot where his every thought centered. 
At the first glance his fears increased. The 


ground appeared broken and uneven. In 

his haste the preceding night, could he have 

left the place in that untidy state? He knelt 

beneath the rose-tree with shaking knees. 
The box was not there ! 


The Professor was standing under the 
yellow jasmines on Miss Melinda’s front 
veranda. The worst had been told. Two 
drops glistened on Miss Melinda’s lashes, 
but they were not tears of regret for the loss 
of the precious thimble, but ot sympathy and 
sorrow for the Professor. 

“And the worst is, I can make no effort 
for their recovery. In order to do so I must 
confess to Corporal Jones that we suspected 
him and his comrades of being thieves and 
robbers.” 

“ Then the Corporal doesn’t know of our 
loss ?”” said Miss Melinda, lifting her sympa- 
thetic blue eyes to the Professor’s gaze. 

“ T haven't told him.” 

A silence. 

“ Ah, Miss Price! prudence whispered me 
yesterday to exhume the box, and I refrained 
because—” 

Another silence. 

“ Because?” echoed Miss Melinda, gently. 

“ Because, if I did so, | must return your 
thimble, and that would end our secret.” 

Miss Melinda blushed. 

« But there’s another, a dearer secret, if | 
dared tell it to you!” exclaimed the Professor, 
fired by the blush. 

There was a quick step and a jingling of 
spurs on the pebbled walk, and Corporal 
Jones stood before them. 

He lifted his hat to Miss Melinda and 
bowed. 

“ The brigade is leaving, and I come to 
bid you good-by.” 

He turned to the Professor. 

“ And to return to you this box that I se- 
cured from a thief last night.” 

He bowed again and was gone. 
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The International Patriotic Air 


America—God Save the Queen 


HAT the national hymns of England 
and the United States should be 
sung to a common air; that the 

patriotism of the two countries should find in 
song the selfsame musical expression; that 
“My Country, ’tis of Thee ” and « God Save 
the Queen” should be undistinguishable in 
their orchestral form—this surely has, if not 
significance, at least a pleasantly friendly 
and harmonious unity. Now that Great 
Britain and the United States are drawing 
closer, each to the other, in international 
relations, there is special meaning (uninten- 
tional but no less genuine) in this common 
possession of a beautiful tune. On the fol- 
lowing page we present, side by side perhaps 
for the first time, the words of the two 
national anthems beneath the music to which 
both are sung, while opposite will be found 
a facsimile of “ My Country, ’tis of Thee,” 
written for The Outlook by its author, the 
Rev. Samuel Francis Smith, on April 4, 1893, 
in the eighty-fourth year of his age, and two 
and a half years before his death. The 
hymn was written in 1832, 

The way in which this particular melody 
became accepted for use as the music for the 
patriotic hymns of two great countries is a 
curious one—or, rather, it is curious that so 
little is really known about the matter. In 
Great Britain the words and music of “ God 
Save the King ” were both ascribed to Dr. 
John Bull—and, with that name, he certainly 
ought to have been the author, Dr. Bull 
flourished about 1565 to 1590, and was a 
university professor of music, and a favorite 
of James I, But of late years the belief has 
gained ground that the author of both words 
and music was Dr. Henry Carey, who lived 
a little over a century after Dr. Bull. A good 
authority on musical matters asserts that the 
hymn was composed as a birthday song for 
George II. After all, it is more than prob- 
able that the music itself had a German 
origin. 

It is quite certain that Dr. Smith did not 

ike his tune from English sources. Readers 
of The Outlook will remember that he once 
told in its pages the full story in a delight- 
fully pleasant and simple narrative. He 
iound the music in an old German collection 





of songs, set to some kind of a German pa- 
triotic song, was inspired to write a patriotic 
hymn of his own, picked up a bit of waste- 
paper, and in half an hour «* America” was 
written. It remains to-day unchanged and 
just as it was written on that piece of waste- 
paper, five or six inches long and two and a 
half wide. The author gave it to Mr. Lowell 
Masen, who was then greatly interested in 
church choral music, and it was first sung on 
Fourth of July (1832) at a children’s celebra- 
tion in the old Park Street Church in Boston. 
Mr. Mason was just then introducing singing 
into the Boston public schools, and soon 
found that “ America” was a great favorite 
with young and old. Its popularity soon be- 
came universal. Dr. Smith received transla- 
tions of it (with changes) in Latin, Italian, 
Swedish, German, Burmese, and other lan- 
guages. In the Civil War « America” was 
an inspiration and a solace. Dr. Smith 
writes: “ At a reception which I attended 
once in San Francisco, I heard General 
Howard, whose empty sleeve spoke volumes, 
tell, with a tremor in his voice and tears on 
his cheeks, how he had heard it on battle- 
fields and in hospitals, by day and by night, 
the poor mutilated soldiers, as soon as _ their 
wounds were dressed, lifting up their voices 
in harmony and singing yet another pan 
for their country, for which they were proud 
to suffer and to die; and the words seemed 
even to recall the dying to life.” 

It was a gratifying thing to the author that 
October 21, 1893, his eighty-fourth birthday, 
was also the great Columbus Day of the 
World’s Exposition at Chicago, and that the 
American National Hymn—for such we think 
it truly is—received special honor and em- 
phasis, and was sung throughout the country, 
“a joyful pean of thanksgiving and a pledge 
of infinite promise.” No one was ever more 
modest than the author of this hymn, which 
bids fair to outlive many literary productions 
of more elaborate and ambitious aim. Dr. 
Holmes thus referred to him in his Harvard 
class reunion poem “ The Boys :” 


And there’s a nice youngster of excellent pith ; 

Fate tried to conceal him by naming him Smith! 
But he chanted a song forthe brave and the free— 
Just read on his medal, “ My country, ef thee |” 
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AMERICA 


My native country, thee, 

Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love; 

I love thy rocks and rills, 


Thy woods and templed hills : 


My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above. 


Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees 
Sweet freedom’s song: 
Let mortal tongues awake; 
Let all that breathe partake; 


Let rocks their silence break,— 


The sound prolong. 


Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing! 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light ; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King! 








GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 


God save our gracious Queen, 
Long live our Empress Queen, 
God save the Queen ! 
Send her victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us: 
God save the Queen! 


O Lord our God, arise, 
Scatter her enemies 
And make them fall. 
Bid strife and envy cease, 
Brotherly love increase, 
Filling our homes with peace, 
Blessing us all. 


Through joy—through sorrow’s hour, 
Thou, Lord, her guiding Power 
Ever hast been. 
Still bid Thine orb of day 
Beam where her footsteps stray 
Still let Thy favoring ray 
Shine on our Queen. 
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Christian Work in Our Camps 


By Anna Northend Benjamin 


Illustrated with Photographs by the Author 


HE query is made every day in the 

minds of thousands, Is our army 

strong, well disciplined, and brave? 
How does it compare in these respects with 
the armies of other civilized countries ? How 
many ask, Is it a moral, is it a Christian 
army? 

The regular soldiers are all sorts and condi- 
tions of men. Here and there are men of some 
culture—the sons of officers, boys who have 
the fever for soldiering, men who have been 
disappointed in business or other personal 
affairs. But there are no distinctions made 
among those who enlist in the ranks. They 
are all common soldiers. They must live 
together, and fare and share alike. A certain 
percentage of foreigners drift in. Most of 
these are Irish; next to them in numbers are 
Germans. There are men from the lowest 
walks in life—hoboes who give up their lazy 
wanderings and become men again, and 
toughs who have failed to fit into any other 
niche. Then there are clerks and men of 


more or less education and respectable par- 
entage, who generally leave Christian homes 
to enlist. 

While the body of the army is composed 
of such diverse elements, there are certain 
characteristics which belong to the average 
man of the ranks, and may, therefore, be said 
to be characteristics of the army as a whole. 
These are good humor, generosity, bravery, 
kindness of heart, and a propensity for see- 
ing the funny side of things. They are 
always either joking or growling. To growl 
is part of the soldier’s creed, and means noth- 
ing ; his joke and his growl are often closely 
allied, and merge into each other. While 
there is a good deal of drinking in the army, 
there is very little drunkenness. Gambling 
is forbidden, but sometimes surreptitiously 
indulged in. The men are not unusually 
profane. 

While the Government has been supplying 
the regulars and volunteers with the necessary 
food, arms, and equipments for the prospect- 
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MEN GATHERED ON THE SEATS IN FRONT OF THE REGIMENTAL ASSOCIATION TENT 
WHERE RFLIGJOUS MEETINGS ARE HELD 
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A DAY MEETING IN THE UNFINISHED 


ive campaign, certain good Christians have 
seized upon the period of waiting to equip 
the soldiers in a spiritual way, and to inau- 
gurate a work among them which will last 
throughout the war. 

The Army Christian Commission began its 
work in the Civil War. Since then, during our 
thirty years of peace, there has been no use 
for such an organization. It has now been 
revived and reorganized. In Tampa, a so- 
called “ tabernacle ” has been thrown up on 
the Heights, where services for the soldiers 
are held daily. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association has sent workers down here, who 
soon established other places of meeting, so 
that, in the course of a few weeks after the 
troops began to gather here, at least three 
services a week were being held in the seven 
separate camps in and near Tampa. 

General Howard—an old campaigner him- 
self—Mr. Dwight L. Moody, and Mr. A. C. 
Dixon came down to start the work. Mr. 
Sankey came later for two weeks, and trav- 
eled about from one camp to another with 
his organ inacart. Clergyman from neigh- 
boring towns and the regimental chaplains 
co-operated, and soon the work was in full 
swing. 

The soldiers responded like men who were 
starved. Never have evangelists met with 
more encouragement. There was no need to 
go out into the highways for lack of guests 
bidden to the feast. The great tabernacle 





TABERNACLE AT TAMPA HEIGHTS CAMP 


was crowded every night when the service 
began, at six-thirty, just after“ retreat.” The 
seats were filled. Men stood, and lay upon 
the ground outside. Hymn after hymn was 
sung, and all who knew the hymns (and it is 
surprising how many did) swelled the chorus 
until it rose and resounded among distant tents 
and camp-fires, and drew others irresistibly 
within the fold. ; 

Hundreds have not been ashamed to ac- 
knowledge their Christianity, and have eager- 
ly pressed forward to receive the literature 
which has been distributed among them. 
Fifty thousand tracts and sermons, ten thou- 
sand song-books, and eleven thousand Testa- 
ments have been given out. Many more 
thousands could be used in this way. When 
one of the preachers was distributing Testa- 
ments, the crowd around him was so great 
and so clamorous that he was almost carried 
off his feet. Finally one of the men called 
out: “ Look out, you fellers, or you'll knock 
the parson down!” 

When reading and writing rooms were 
opened on the main street of Tampa, the sol- 
diers crowded to them. Writing-paper and 
envelopes are distributed free, and stamps 
are sold. The men write there all day long, 
and about 5,000 sheets of paper are given 
out in twenty-four hours. The best periodi 
cals are on the reading-table, and it is always 
surrounded. 

Four Association tents have been pitched 
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in the camps of as many regiments, and each 
is in charge of a secretary, who is thus en- 
abled to get a personal hold of the men. The 
tents are about thirty feet long by twenty wide, 
and are furnished with long tables, on which 
are writing materials and reading matter. 
Benches are built at either side. The tents 
are as crowded as the rooms in town, and the 
regimental secretary is kept busy. 

Outside of the tent a rough board platform 
and seats have been put up. Daily services 
are held here, and enthusiastically attended. 
As soon as possible, every regiment in the 





[2 July 


In a large number of cases it was like feed- 
ing the men on food which they had been 
accustomed to, and which they were eager 
for. But many more have acknowledged 
themselves touched for the first time. They 
have come eagerly forward and asked for 
more; they have attended the morning Bible 
class conducted in camp, and have p~omiséd 
to lead new lives. 

There has been an utter absence of scoff- 
ing, and, instead of a shamefacedness about 
their attendance at service which might be 
expected from men who are as anxious to 














INTERIOR OF ASSOCIATION TENT 


The men are from the Sixteenth Regiment of Infantry (Regulars). 


army will be provided with an Association 
tent and secretary. 

This is a mere outline of the work—which 
is now well under way—of the Army Chris- 
tian Commission. Of the other side—the re- 
sults of the work—exact figures will never be 
known. God only knows how many hearts 
are truly touched, and how lasting will be the 
repentance, the new resolutions and faith. 
But we can judge somewhat by what we see. 

We must bear in mind, first of all, that a 
large number of the men, both regulars and 
volunteers, were leading active Christian 
lives when the Commission began its work. 
Many of them were members of some Church, 
or of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 


hide emotion as the proverbial soldier, they 
display a simple-minded earnestness and 
frankness which is not only highly encourag- 
ing to the workers. but gives a higher im- 
pression of the men who compose our army. 

In some cases opposition has been met 
with in the officers. One Colonel sent the 
band to play near by during the meeting 
The men paid absolutely no attention to it, 
being apparently oblivious of its presence. 
This was largely due to the fact that the 
band was a part of their daily life. Soon 
the nuisance was discontinued. In most 
cases, however, the Colonels and officers give 
their hearty co-operation. As both Secretary 
Alger and General Miles thoroughly indorse 
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the movement, they cannot very well do other- 
wise. 

The fact must not be overlooked that there 
are many men in every regiment who never 
have and never want to attend the meetings, 
who prefer to spend the same hours in the 
“canteen,” or saloon, and who probably 
make fun of theircomrades. These men are 
in the minority, but they are there. The 
regimental secretary does his best to get hold 
of them. The first step is to getthem to use 
the Association tent. They are treated so well 
here that their interest may be roused, and 
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lest the idea should go abroad that they are 
expected to pay for what is so freely given. 
The regimental chaplains are not idle, 
but the number of regimental chaplains has 
been greatly overestimated, and the Commis- 
sion, with its powerful backing, can accom- 
plish many things which are out of the reach, 
almost out of the sphere, of the chaplains. 
This work will be conducted in every por- 
tion of the army of the United States wher- 
ever it may remain for any length of time. 
When the troops embarked at Tampa, men 
were on hand giving out Testaments and 
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From the Seventeenth Regiment of Infantry (Regulars). 


they will take the next step and attend a 
meeting. 

It must also be borne in mind that there 
are many men who attend the services and 
who enjoy the singing, upon whom no partic- 
ular impression is made. At any rate, they 
are kept away from the “canteen,” and, 
whether they know it or not, something 
positive, something good, has come into their 
lives. 

Many are the expressions of gratitude 
which come to the ears of the secretaries. 

“You don’t know how much we fellers 
appreciate this,” is said many times a day. 
In buying stamps they often wish to leave 
change, “ for the cause,” but it is not taken, 





other books, and the soldiers, with more 
thought than ever before of what might be 
soon in store for them, accepted them with 
pitiful eagerness. With the landing of our 
army of invasion in Cuba itself, which will 
doubtless have taken place before this is 
read, and with the more extended operations 
planned to follow the capture of Santiago, op- 
portunities as well as difficulties will multiply. 
It would be well if all could remember, 
both officers and men, that one of the greatest 
conquerors of modern history, Gustavus 
Adolphus, the “ Lion of the North,” with all 
his troops, bent his knee to God Almighty 
before he rushed, victorious, into battle, 
Tampa, Fla. 











A Painter of Soldiers 


By Jeannette L. Gilder 


‘“ NE Hundred and Seventieth Street 
() and Amsterdam Avenue!” ‘That 
was the address of Mr. Gilbert Gaul, 
given me at the National Academy of Design. 
It took my breath away, but I decided to 
give the better part of a day to getting there. 
The first thing to do was to make sure of 
finding Mr. Gaul at home, and this I did. 

It takes just one hour to get from Twenty- 
third Street and Broadway to One Hundred 
and Seventieth Street and Amsterdam Ave- 
nue, but you can go all the way in the Broad- 
way cable-car, or in the Third Avenue cable 
if you happen to be on the east side of town. 
I took the elevated road to One Hundred 
and Twenty-fifth Street, and the cable from 
there. That was because I did not know 
the easiest way. Amsterdam Avenue as far 
out as I went was a newcountry tome. Mr. 
Gaul lives on the west side of the avenue, 
opposite a wood which on the afternoon of 
my call was white with dogwood blossoms. 
I remarked upon its beauty, and was glad to 
hear that it was part of the new park lands, 
so that Mr. Gaul’s studio windows will look 
out upon that rural landscape as long as he 
continues to live where he does at the present 
time. 

As Mr. Gaul is the Detaille of America, 
and as war pictures are the only kind in 
which there seems to be any great public 






THE SHARPSHOOTER 


interest at the present moment, it occurred to 
me that the public would be interested to 
hear something about this painter and his 
work. Mr. Gaul is a young man, being, I 
should say, still in his early forties, and he 
has lived in New York all his life except 
when he is off sketching on the frontier or 
in Mexico. He began his art career as a 
painter of rather sentimental pictures—old 
men and old women in ragged coats; but the 
public, which is usually quick to appreciate 
sentiment, did not like it in rags, so Mr. 
Gaul’s pictures remained unsold. One day 
he painted a soldier, and it took the public 
fancy; since then he is not allowed to paint 
anything else. He seems to be reconciled 
to his fate, for he likes soldiers, as who should 
not? and he likes Indians, too, for they are 
very picturesque. None of Mr. Gaul’s pic- 
tures are “studio” pictures. All his sketches 
are made from life out on the frontier, where 
he has lived at the army posts for months at 
a time. Of course he does not paint his 
pictures out in the open; he uses a camera 
and a color-box, and makes his notes from 
life, but paints his picture in his studio, where 
he has enough old uniforms to fit out an 
awkward squad. Indeed, his whole house 
has a military appearance, for swords are 
crossed over the drawing-room mantelpiece, 
and the centerpiece of the dining-room ceil- 
ing is made of muskets grouped 
so as to form a circle. The old 
uniforms are, however, relegated 
to the studio, which is on the 
second floor. There, there are 
more swords and muskets, and 
a_ half-finished battle picture 
stands upon theeasel. Mr. Gaul 
has no finished pictures in his 
studio, for the excellent reason 
that everything that he paints is 
disposed of before it is begun. 
These are harvest-times for the 
painter of military subjects, but 
then this painter is always busy, 
for if the demand for paintings 
is at allslack, he has more orders 
than he can accept from pub- 
lishers and editors, The “Cen- 
tury’s’’ war papers kept him 
busy, and he has contributed 
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GILBERT GAUL 


a great many illustrations to “ Battles and 
Leaders of the Civil War.” Over the mantel- 
piece in the studio is a sketch called “On 
the Trail.” It was made from life, in Georgia, 
on one of the roads that Sherman marched 
over. The men in the picture belonged to 
Morgan’s Raiders. They look peaceful 
enough in the sketch, but I fancy that they 
were anything but peaceful at one time in 
their lives. 

Mr. Gaul’s studio is not the studio of a 
dilettante. There are no fal-lals in it, no 
draperies for effect, no bric-a-brac. It is a 
572 


working studio. The only hint at play is a 
small chest of drawers that is so besmeared 
with paints that there is not a square inch 
of the original color to be seen. It looks 
as though the artist had thrown the con- 
tents of his palette at it, and I feel pretty 
sure that it was the repetition of this 
pastime that gave it its present coat of many 
colors. 

Mr, Gaul is very careful in the details of 
his work, and he says that he has to be, for 
no one is more particular than a soldier. 
He wants every button to be just where it 
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belongs, and if it is not there, he asks the 
reason why. 

As he has seen so much of the Indians, 
I asked Mr. Gaul what he thought of them. 
He said that they were a good deal like the 
white men—that some were very good fel- 
lows and some were very bad. Personally, he 
had always been treated with the greatest fair- 
ness by them. Once he and a cousin, who was 
with him, were the only white men in a camp 
of Sioux Indians. Of couse they were en- 
tirely at the mercy of the Indians, and they 
knew it; so did the Indians. Mr. Gaul was 
talking with a chief, Yellow Wolf I believe 
was his name, when the latter said to him, 
«“ Let me have your gun.” Mr. Gaul thought 
fora moment. Then he decided that it was 
a trial of faith, ard that he would gain more 
by yielding gracefully than by making any 
show of resistance; so he drew his revolver, 
or “gun,” as they say in the West, from its 
holster, and handed it to the chief. Yellow 
Wolf examined it carefully, and returned it 
to Mr. Gaul with a smile. ‘Let me see your 
gun,” said the artist; and the Indian handed 
it over without hesitation. After that Mr. 
Gaul knew that he was safe, but it was only 
three weeks later that the awful Sioux out- 
break occurred. 

As an illustration of the pride of the 


Indians, Mr. Gaul tells an anecdote of a 
chief called Red Skirt. Provisions were 
very scarce in the reservation, and Red 
Skirt used to come up to the Army Post for 
food. He never asked for any, but would 
sit quietly on the front porch of a certain 
officer’s quarters until the lady of the house 
invited him around to the kitchen to get 
something to eat. He accepted graciously, 
but always took away what was given him, 
either to eat by himself or to share with his 
squaw. One day the lady saw him going 
around to the back of the house, where the 
baby lay asleep in his carriage. She fol- 
lowed him and saw him bend low over the 
sleeping child, then walk hurriedly away. 
She hastened to the child, thinking that Red 
Skirt might have been up to mischief. In- 
stead, she found a piece of silver clasped in 
the baby’s hand. The old chief was too 
proud to accept of food when he was really 
in need of it, ard it soothed his feelings to 
feel that he had paid for it. 

The specimens of Mr. Gaul’s work that 
I have chosen to represent it give as good 
an idea of it as black and white can. To 
do him justice the picture itself should 
be seen, for his color is half the battle— 
I was going to say, but caught myself in 
time, 


War-Songs of the Revolution’ 
By Hamilton W. Mabie 


HE experience through which the 
Nation is passing gives peculiar 


interest to the songs in which the 
spirit of the men of 1776 found expression. 
The fact that none of those songs save 
one—* Yankee Doodle ’—has survived, and 
that they must be sought in the yellow pages 
of newspapers more than a century old, or 
in collections of verse which long antedate 
our time, shows clearly that the forefathers 
ot the Revolutionary period were men given 
to action rather than to the practice of the 
arts. Among the large mass of spirited or 


‘Readers ot The Outlook who care to_ familiarize 
themselves more thoroughly with the subject of the 
songs of the Revolution will do well toread a very inter- 
esting chapter on that subject in Professor Moses Coit 
l'yler’s * Literary History of the American Revolution” 
G,. P. Putnam’s Sons), and to consult a copy of that 
somewhat rare book, Frank Moore’s “ Songs and Bal- 
lads of the American Revolution,” published by Messrs. 
1). Appleton & Co., in which these exampks of Revolu- 
tionary lyrical writing and many others will be found. 





humorous lyrics which saw the light between 
1770 and 1783, not one rises to the dignity 
of poetry; only one has kept its place in spite 
ofits inferior art. “Yankee Doodle” caught 
the popular humor at a fortunate angle, but 
was not an original product of the Revolu- 
tionary period. It had crossed the sea with 
many other colonial possessions. There is, 
indeed, very little literature to be found in the 
early writing on this coninent Jonathan 
Edwards, Benjamin Franklin, acd John Wool- 
man present claims which the student who 
is bent on literature and not on illustrations 
of the literary development of the country 
must consider; the great mass of colonial 
writing has only historical interest. 

It does not follow, however, that the art 
of writing and the instinct for style did not 
exist among the Colonists. The literary im- 
pulse, under the sharp pressure of great public 
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experiences, sometimes takes other direc- 
tions; and the soundest, strongest, most 
characteristic writing of the period must be 
sought in state papers and in the long and 
able discussions of the questions at issue 
which preceded the opening of the war. 
Some of these presentations of the wrongs 
and the aims of the Colonists show conspicu- 
ous ability in matters of style as well as in 
development of argument. They gave direc- 
tion to the thought of the country, they 
cleared the ground for final action, and 
they stated the case of the Colonists with 
such effectiveness as to command the atten- 
tion of Europe. Pamphleteers like John 
Dickinson, Thomas Paine, William Living- 
ston, the first Governor of New Jersey, and 
Samuel Adams; preachers like President 
Witherspoon, of Princeton, President Lang- 
don, of Harvard, Provost Smith, of the old 
College of Philadelphia, President Ezra 
Stiles, of Yale, Samuel Cooper, of Boston. 
George Duffield, of Philadelphia, rendered 
signal service to the cause of independence 
through the press and from the pulpit. 
Under the stress of the time, satire became 
a very effective weapon of attack and of ap- 
peal; and ability of no mean order used this 
form of verse with patriotic fervor and lit- 
erary effectiveness, Philip Freneau showed 
instinct and skill which in a happier time 
might have ripened into a poetic gift of dis- 
tinct quality; his earlier verse has genuine 
poetic value. Francis Hopkinson and Jona- 
than Trumbull are also names which suggest 
literary work of interest and importance. 
The songs which ran through the country 
and were caught up by the troops and sung 
in public places were notable chiefly for hu- 
mor, directness, and strong feeling; they 
were often coarse and abusive; they were 
sometimes pathetic and musical. They were 
the product of patriotic rather than of poetic 
feeling; but they have the value of what 
the novelists call “human documents ;” they 
disclose the deep feeling, the ardent devo- 
tion, the spirit of sacrifice, which gave the 
struggle its most heroic aspect; they bring 
out the homely humor of a people to whom 
humor has always been a prime resource; 
and, as was inevitable, they partake of the 
bitterness of a struggle which arrayed kins- 
men against each other. The heat has died 
out of these fires of hate, as it has died out 
of the kindred fires once kindled between 
England and Scotland, between the Puritan 
and the Cayalijer in, the mother country, be- 
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tween the descendants of the Colonists in 
this country a century later. The bitterness 
of ancient strife is often turned to sweet- 
ness by the alchemy of time; which, by the 
disclosure of the deeper forces, the dissipa- 
tion of prejudice and misunderstanding, and 
the general widening of vision, sets old-time 
antagonisms in a kindlier light and a truer 
perspective. For the men of to-day these 
old songs revive the heroism of struggle with- 
out recalling its vanished hate. 

Among the songs of sentiment, “Collinet 
and Phebe,” which first appeared in the 
“ Pennsylvania Magazine,” by the aid of a 
taking melody, attained wide popularity, and 
continued to be sung long after the surrender 
at Yorktown had brought the war to an end: 


As Collinet and Phebe sat 
Beneath a poplar grove, 

The gentle youth, with fondest truth, 
Was telling tales of love. 


Dear blooming maid, the shepherd said, 
My tender vows believe ; 

These downcast eyes and artless sighs 
Can ne’er thy faith deceive. 


Though some there are, from fair to fair, 
Delighting wild to rove, 

Such change thou ne’er from me canst fear ; 
Thy charms secure my love. 


Then Phebe now, approve my vow, 
By truth, by fondness press’d ; 

A smile assume to grace thy bloom, 
And make thy shepherd bless‘d. 


A blush o’erspread her cheek with red, 
Which half she turn’d aside; 

With pleasing woes her bosom rose, 
And thus the maid replied: 


Dear gentle youth, I know thy truth, 
And all thy arts to please; 

But ah! is this a time for bliss, 
Or themes as soft as these, 


While all around we hear no sound 
But war’s terrific strains ? 

The drum commands our arming bands, 
And chides each tardy swain. 


Our country’s call arouses all 
Who dare be brave and free! 

My love shall crown the youth alone 
Who saves himself and me. 


*Tis done! he cried ; from thy dear side 
Now quickly I'll be gone ; 
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From the copyrighted photograph published by Messrs. E. E. Soderholtz & Co., 367 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
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From love will I to freedom fly, 
A slave to thee alone. 





And when I come with laurels home, 
And all that freemen crave, 

To crown my love, your smiles shall prove 
The fair reward the brave. 


The “Freeman’s Journal, or New Hamp- 
shire Gazette,” had the jcurnalistic good 
fortune to print a number of lyrics which 
arrested attention and were sung in camp 
and at the fireside. A typical example ofe 
these songs is found in this “ War Song,” 
published in 1776: 


Hark, hark! the sound of war is heard, 
And we must all attend ; 

Take up our arms and go with speed, 
Our country to defend. 


Our parent State has turned our foe, 
Which fills our land with pain ; 

Her gallant ships, manned out for war, 
Come thundering o’er the main. 


There’s Carleton, Howe, and Clinton too, 
And many thousands more, 

May cross the sea, but all in vain, 
Our rights we'll ne’er give o’er. 


Our pleasant homes they do invade, 
Our property devour ; 

And all because we won’t submit 
To their despotic power. 


Then let us go against our foe, 
We'd better die than yield ; 
We and our sons are all undone, 

If Britain wins the field. 


Tories may dream of future joys, 
But I am bold to say, 

They'll find themselves bound fast in chains, 
If Britain wins the day. 


Husbands must leave their loving wives, 
And sprightly youths attend, 

Leave their sweethearts and risk their lives, 
Their country to defend. 


May they be heroes in the field, 
Have heroes’ fame in store; 

We pray the Lord to be their shield, 
Where thundering cannous roar. 


No incident of the Revolutionary struggle 
was richer in suggestion for the poet than 
the heroic death of the gallant young Nathan 
Hale. Readers of The Outlook have not 
forgotten that Dr. Edward Everett Hale was 
the speaker at the unveiling of the Hale 
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monument in this city several years ago. 
The theme naturally took the form of 


A BALLAD 


The breezes went steadily thro’ the tall pines, 
A-saying, “Oh! hu-ush !” a-saying, “Oh! 
hu-ush !” 
As stilly stole by a bold legion of horse, 
For Hale in the bush, for Hale in the bush. 


‘Keep still!” said the thrush as she nestled 


her young, 
In a nest by the road; in a nest by the 
road. 
* For the tyrants are here, and with them 
appear 
What bodes us no good, what bodes us no 
good.” 
The brave captain heard it, and thought of 
his home, 
In a cot by the brook; in a cot by the 
brook. 


With mother and sister and memories dear, 
He so gaily forsook ; he so gaily forsook. 


Cooling shades of the night were coming 
apace, 
The tattoo had beat; the tattoo had beat. 
The noble one sprang from his dark lurking- 
place, 
To make his retreat; to make his retreat. 


He warily trod on the dry rustling leaves, 
As he pass‘d thro* the wood; as he pass‘d 
thro’ the wood ; 
And silently gain’d his rude launch on the 
shore, 
As she play’d with the flood; as she play’d 
with the flood. 


The guards of the camp, on that dark, dreary 
night, 
Had a murderous will; had a murderous 
will. 
They took him and bore him afar from the 
shore, 
To a but on the hill; to a hut on the hill. 


No mother was there, nor a friend who could 
cheer, 
In that little stone cell; in that little stone 
cell. 
But he trusted in love, from his Father above. 
In his heart, all was well; in his heart, all 
was well. 


An ominous owl, with his solemn base voice,” 
Sat moaning hard by; sat moaning hard by, 
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‘¢The tyrant’s proud minions most gladly 


rejoice, 
For he must soon die; for he must soon 
die.” 


The brave fellow told them, no thing he 
restrain’d— 
The cruel gen’ral; the cruel gen’ral— 
His errand from camp, of the ends to be 
gain‘d, 
And said that was all; and said that was all. 


They took him and bound him and bore him 
away, 
Down the hill’s grassy side ; down the hill’s 
grassy side. 
*Twas there the base hirelings, in royal array, 
His cause did deride; his cause did deride. 


Five minutes were given, short moments, no 
more, 
For him to repent; for him to repent. 
He pray’d for his mother, he ask’d not 
another, 
To Heaven he went; to Heaven he went. 


The faith of a martyr, the tragedy shew’d, 
As he trod the last stage; as he trod the 
last stage. 
And Britons will shudder at gallant Hale’s 
blood, 
As his words do presage, as his words do 
presage. 


* Thou pale king of terrors, thou life’s gloomy 
foe, 
Go frighten the slave, go frighten the slave ; 
Tell tyrants, to you their allegiance they owe. 
No fears for the brave; no fears for the 
brave.” 


The battle of Trenton was prolific of satires, 
songs, epigrams, and descriptive poems; of 
which the following is a good example: 


BATTLE OF TRENTON 
On Christmas Day in seventy-six, 
Our ragged troops with bayonets fix’d, 
or Trenton marched away. 
The Delaware see! the boats below! 
The light obscured by hail and snow ! 
But no signs of dismay, 


Our object was the Hessian band, 

That dared invade fair freedom’s land, 
And quarter in that place. 

Great Washington he led us on, 

Whose streaming flag, in storm or sun, 
Had never known disgrace. 
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In silent march we pass‘d the night, 
Each soldier panting for the fight, 
Though quite benumb’d with frost. 
Greene, on the left, at six began ; 
The right was led by Sullivan, 
Who ne’er a moment lost. 


Their pickets storm’d, the alarm was spread, 
That rebels risen from the dead 

Were marching into town. 
Some scamper’d here, some scamper’d there, 
And some for action did prepare ; 

But soon their arms laid down. 


Twelve hundred servile miscreants, 

With all their colors, guns, and tents, 
Were trophies of the day. 

The frolic o’er, the bright canteen 

In center, front, and rear was seen, 
Driving fatigue away. 


Now, brothers of the patriot bands, 

Let’s sing deliverance from the hands 
Of arbitrary sway. 

And as our life is but a span, 

Let's touch the tankard while we can, 
In memory of that day. 


William Billings. of Massachusetts, is said 
to have been the earliest native writer of 
music in America, and was known widely as 
a composer. His verse was animated by 
ardor of patriotism rather than by poetic 
fervor, but his tunes made his occasional 
pieces welcome, especially among the trooy-s 
from New England: 

A HYMN 
Let tyrants shake their iron rod, 

And slavery clank her galling chains; 
We fear them not; we trust in God— 

New England's God for ever reigrs. 


Howe and Lurgoyne, and Clintsn too, 
With Prescott and Cornwallis join’d ; 
Together plot our overthrow, 
In one infernal league combin’d. 


When God inspit’d us for the fight. 
Their ranks were broke, their lines were 
fore’d ; 
Their ships were shatter’d in our sight, 
Or swiftly driven from our coast. 


The foe comes on with haughty stride ; 
Our troops advance with martial noise ; 

Their veterans flee before our youth, 
And generals yield to beardless boys. 


What grateful offering shall we bring ? 
What shall we render to the Lord? 
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Loud hallelujahs let us sing, 
And praise his name on every chord. 


Among the convivial songs of the Revolu- 
tionary period Mr. Henry Archer’s “ Volun- 
teer Boys” holds a first place: 


VOLUNTEER BOYS 
Hence with the lover who sighs o’er his wine, 
Chloes and Phillises toasting, 
Hence with the slave who will whimper and 
whine, 
Of ardor and constancy boasting. 
Hence with love’s joys, 
Follies and noise, 
The toast that I give is the Volunteer Boys. 


Nobles and beauties and such common toasts, 
Those who admire may drink, sir; 
Fill up the glass to the volunteer hosts, 
Who never from danger will shrink, sir. 
Let mirth appear, 
Every heart cheer, 
The toast that I give is the brave volunteer. 


Here’s to the squire who goes to parade, 
Here’s to the citizen soldier; 
Here’s to the merchant who fights for his 
trade, 
Whom danger increasing makes bolder. 
Let mirth appear, 
Union is here, 
The toast that I give is the brave volunteer. 


Here’s to the lawyer, who, leaving the bar, 
Hastens where honor doth lead, sir, 
Changing the gown for the ensigns of war, 
The cause of his country to plead, sir. 
Freedom appears, 
Every heart cheers, 
And calls for the health of the law volunteers. 


Here's to the soldier, though batter’d in wars, 
And safe to his farm-house retir’d ; 
When called by his country, ne’er thinks of 

his scars, 
With ardor to join us inspir’d. 
Bright fame appears, 
Trophies uprear, 
To veteran chiefs who became volunteers. 


Here’s to the farmer who dares to advance 
To harvests of honor with pleasure ; 
Who with a slave the most skillful in France 

A sword for his country would measure. 
Hence with cold fear, 
Heroes rise here; 
The ploughman is chang’d to the stout vol- 
unteer, 
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Here’s to the peer, first in senate and field, 
Whose actions to titles add grace, sir; 
Whose spirit undaunted would never yet 
yield 
To a foe, to a pension or place, sir. 
Gratitude here, 
Toasts to the peer, 
Who adds to his titles “the brave volun. 
teer.” 


Thus the bold bands for old Jersey’s defense. 
The muse hath with rapture review’d. 
Sir ; 
With our volunteer boys, as our verses com 
mence, 
With our volunteer boys they conclude 
sir. 
Discord or noise 
Ne’er damp our joys, 
But health and success to the volunteer boys. 


Robert Burns made a contribution to the 
songs of the struggle which is familiar to all 
readers of his poetry, but which may be re 
printed because it is so wholly akin to the sen 
timent of the songs of native origin, although 
far superior to them in force, originality, pic 
turesqueness, and satirical power: 


A FRAGMENT 

When Guildford good our pilot stood, 
And did our helm thraw, man, 

Ae night, at tea, began a plea, 
Within America, man; 

Then up they gat the maskin’-pat, 
And in the sea did jaw, man ; 

And did nae less, in full Congress, 
Than quite refuse our law, man. 


Then through the lakes Mortgomery takes. 
I wat he was na slaw, man; 

Down Lowrie’s burn he took a turn, 
And Carleton did ca’, man; 

But yet, what-reck, he, at Quebec, 
Montgomery-like did fa’, man, 

Wi’ sword in hand, before his band, 
Amang his en’mies a’, man. 


Poor Tammy Gage, within a cage, 
Was kept at Boston ha’, man ; 

Till Willie Howe took o’er the knowe 
For Philadelphia, man ; 

Wi’ sword and gun he thought a sin 
Guid Christian blood to draw, man: 

But at New York, wi’ knife and fork, 
Sir-lion he hackéd sma’, man. 


Burgoyne gaed up, like spur and whip, 
Till Fraser brave did fa’, man; 
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Then lost his way, ae misty day, 
In Saratoga shaw, man. 

Cornwallis fought as lang’s he dought, 
And did the buckskins claw, man; 

But Clinton’s glaive frae rust to save, 
He hung it to the wa’, man. 


Then Montague, and Guildford too, 
Began to fear a fa’, man: 

And Sackville dour, wha stood the stoure, 
The German Chief to thraw, man ; 

For Paddy Burke, like ony Turk, 
Nae mercy had at a’, man; 

And Charlie Fox threw by the box, 
And lows’d his tinkler jaw, man. 


Then Rockingham took up the game, 
Till death did on him ca’, man; 

When Shelburne meek held up his cheek, 
Conform to gospel law, man; 

Saint Stephen's boys, wi’ jarring noise, 
They did his measures thraw, man. 

for North and Fox united stocks, 
And bore him to the wa’, man. 


Then clubs and hearts were Charlie’s cartes, 
He swept the stakes awa’, man, 
Till the diamond’s ace, of Indian’s race, 
Led him a sair faux pas, man; 
The Saxon lads, wi’ loud placads, 
On Chatham’s boy did ca’, man ; 
And Scotland drew her pipe and blew, 
“ Up, Willie, waur them a’, man!” 


Behind the throne then Grenville’s gone, 
A secret word or twa, man; 

While slee Dundas aroused the class, 
Be-north the Roman wa’, man; 

And Chatham’s wraith, in heavenly graith, 
(Inspiréd Bardies saw, man) 

Wi’ kindling eyes, cried, “ Willie, rise ! 
Would I hae fear’d them a’, man ?” 


But, word and blow, North, Fox and Co.,, 
Gowff'd Willie like a ba’, man, 

Till Southron raise, and coost their clase 
Behind him in a raw, man; 

And Caledon threw by the drone, 
And did her whittle draw, man; 

And swoor fu’ rude, through dirt and blood, 
lo make it guid in law, man. 


"he men who fought together so long, and 
often under such desperate conditions, found 
it hard to separate when the hour for the 
dismissal of the American forces arrived. 
Colonel David Humphrys, the author of the 
f lowing verses, was a man of Connecticut 
origin, a graduate of Yale College, and be- 
came an aide-de-camp and personal friend of 
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Washington. He held’ various diplomatic 
appointments after the close of the war; 
among them that of Minister to Spain. He 
was an industrious writer. 
ON DISBANDING THE ARMY 

Ye brave Columbian bands! a long farewell! 
Well have ye fought for freedom—nobly done 
Your martial task—the meed immortal won— 
And Time’s last records shall your triumphs 


tell. 

Once friendship made their cup of suff’rings 
sweet— 

The dregs how bitter, now those bands must 
part! 


Ah! never, never more on earth to meet; 
Distilled from gall that inundates the heart, 
What tears from heroes’ eyes are seen to start! 


Ye, too, farewell, who fell in fields of gore, 

And chang’d tempestuous toil for rest serene ; 

Soon shall we join youon the peaceful shore, 

(Though gulfs irremeable roll between), 

Thither by death-tides borne, as ye full soon 
have been. 


7] 
A Story About Phillips Brooks 


The “ Church Union” tells a pretty story 
about Phillips Brooks : 

A lady was traveling from Providence to Bos: 
ton with her weak-minded father. Before they 
arrived he became possessed of a fancy that he 
must get off the train while it was stillin motion ; 
that some absolute duty called him. 

His daughter endeavored to quiet him, but it 
was difficult to do it, and she was just giving up 
in despair when she noticed a very large man 
watching the proceedings intently over the top 
of his newspaper. As soon as he caught her 
eyes he rose and crossed quickly to her. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said; “ you are in 
trouble. May i help you?” 

She explained the situation to him. 

“What is your father’s name ?” he asked. 

She told him, and the large man, leaning 
toward the troubled old man, had addressed him 
by name, shaken hands cordially, and engaged 
him in a conversation so interesting and so 
cleverly arranged to keep his mind occupied that 
he forgot his need to leave the train, and did not 
think of it again until they were in Boston. 
Here the stranger put the lady and her charge 
inte a carriage, received her assurance that she 
felt perfectly safe, had cordially shaken her 
hand, and was about to close the carriage door 
when she remembered that she had felt so safe 
in the keeping of this noble-looking man that 
she had not even asked his name. Hastily put- 
ting her hand against the door, she said : 

“ Pardon me, but you have rendered me such 
a service, may I not know whom I am thanking ?” 

The big man smiled as he answered, “ Phillips 
Brooks,” and turned away. 








The Supernatural’ 
By Lyman Abbott . 


that change which has come over my 
thought, and, as I believe, the thought of 
the present generation, respecting God's rela- 
tion to man. Shall I say we are coming to 
think of Ged as dwelling zz man rather than 
as operating oz man from without? This 
might be taken to imply a denial or at least 
a doubt of God's personality and of man’s 
personality as distinct and separate from 
God’s, and this implication I vigorously and 
energetically disavow. If 1 speak of God in 
man, it is as one speaks of one soul working 
within another, so that the two personalities 
intermingle, the two lives are intertwined. 
Perhaps it will be better to attempt no formal 
statement of the general principle; rather to 
illustrate it by special applications. 
Revelation, then, appears to me less a 
sudden disclosure to man of God, as some 
one external and before hidden, than a grad- 
ual awakening in man of that spiritual life 
which alone can take cognizance of God. 
Revelation is the unveiling of God. There 
has been a great deal of discussion about the 
nature of inspiration. Dr. McConnell, of 
Brooklyn, called attention, a year ago last 
winter, to the fact that the word inspiration 
occurs but twice in the Bible,2 and only once 
in such connection that it can be deemed to 
refer to Scriptural teaching. The claim of 
the Bible writers for themselves is not that 
they were inspired by God, but that they have 


made a revelation of God. What does this 
mean? 


|: is not easy to formulate in a sentence 


Revelation is unveiling, and discovery is 
uncovering ; two words more nearly synony- 
mous I do not know where to find. The 
revelation of God is simply the unveiling or 
the uncovering or the discovery of God. 
What the Bible writers claim for themselves 
is this: “ We have been studying life, history, 
nature, our own personal experiences; and 
we have found some truths about God, and 
we tell you what they are.” The word dis- 
covery is used for science; the word revela- 
tion for theology: but they mean substan- 
tially the same thing—the unveiling of the 
secret of life. Science goes a little way in 





1 Being the second half of an address delivered before 
the alumni of Bangor te of he Out as, May l8, 
1898. See last weak s issue of The Outlook 

2 Job xxxii., 8; 2 Timothy iii., 16. 
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the search and stops; the prophet goes 
further, and discovers behind all the forces 
and all the laws which science has discovered 
the Infinite and Eternal Energy from which 
all things proceed, the Power not ourselves 
that makes for righteousness—in a word. 
God. Discovery is the revelation of the laws 
and forces operating in nature. Revelation 
is the discovery of Him who is the Lawgiver 
and the Force-producer. Discovery is reve- 
lation in the physical realm; revelation is 
discovery in the spiritual realm. The man of 
outsight, with skill in the observation of the 
sensuous world, is a discoverer; the man of 
insight, with skill in the perception of the 
invisible world, isa revelator. 

God has given to different nations differ- 
ent missions. He has given to Rome the 
mission of teaching the world the mean- 
ing of law; to Greece the meaning of art 
and philosophy; to the Hebrew race the 
meaning of religion. He has given this race 
this message: Tell the world what you can 
learn of God and his relation to men. The 
Hebrew people have added nothing to the 
architecture, the art, the philosophy of life ; 
but they have been a prophetic race—dis- 
coverers of God. In this race there were 
pre-eminently religious men, who saw God 
more clearly than their fellows, and God's 
relation to mankind more clearly, and God’s 
relation to human events more clearly, and 
told their fellows what they saw. And, from 
all their telling, natural selcction says the 
scientist, providence says the theologian- 
I say the two are the same—elected those 
that had in them the most vital truth, the 
most enduring, the most worthy to endure. 
Thus we have in the Old Testament some- 
thing like twoscore of writers, the most spir- 
itually-minded of a spiritually-minded race, 
telling us what they have discovered con- 
cerning God. This is the Bible. It is the 
gradual discovery of God in the hearts and 
through the tongues of prophets who were 
themselves members of a prophetic race. 

God is always revealing himself, and always 
has been revealing himself. He has always 
been knocking at the door; he has always 
been standing at the window. He has always 
been showing his character. They who have 
seen it best and most clearly, and had power 
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to tell us what they have seen, are the 
world’s prophets. What is distinctive in 
respect to Hebrew law is not its universal 
applicability to the human race—there is a 
great deal in the Hebrew law to which we no 
longer pay any attention; itis the recogni. 
tion of the fact that God is the great law- 
giver. What is peculiar in the Hebrew his- 
tory is not its narration of great battles, great 
statesmen’s endeavors and achievements; it 
is the history of the dealing of God with a 
particular people. God is as truly with the 
American race as he ever was with the He- 
brew race; as truly with Abraham Lincoln 
as he was with Moses. The difference be- 
tween the Hebrew race and the American 
race is the difference between the O!d Testa- 
ment Scriptures and the modern newspaper. 
The modern newspaper is enterprising, and it 
gathers news, and gathers gossip that is not 
news, from the four quarters of the globe; 
but it fails to see God in human history. The 
Old Testament prophets did not show the 
same enterprise, did not have the same wide- 
ness of view; but they did see God in human 
history, and have helped us to seehim. That 
vision of God is equally characteristic of the 
fiction of the Bible—Ruth, Esther, Jonah, 
the parable of the prodigal son—there are 
some people who think it is irreverent to sug- 
gest that there is any fiction in the Old Testa- 
ment, but quite right to find it in the words 
of Christ in the New; and of the drama of 
the Bible—the epic drama of Job, the love 
drama of the Song of Songs. In these is 
seen a manifestation, a revelation of goodness 
and truth and righteousness, and, above all, 
of a personal God dealing with men. This 
is the characteristic of the Hebrew poetry. 
We find more beautiful phrasing in Words- 
worth, or ia Tenayson, or in Longfellow, or 
in Whittier, but nowkcre do you find in litera- 
ture, ancient or modern, such discoveries of 
God as in the Hebrew Psalter. The “ Eternal 
Goodness” may seem to you more beautiful 
than the One Hundred and Third Psalm; but 
would Whittier have written “ Eternal Good- 
ness” if he had not read the One Hundred 
and Third Psalm? 

But if this be so, and the Bible be a rev- 
elation and disclosure of God, why not new 
revelations? why not new disclosures? why 
not a new Bible? If the American conti- 
nent was discovered by Columbus, why does 
not some one discover a new continent? Be- 
Cause we have discovered all the continents 
there are. What is it that this Bible tells us 





about God, the Infinite and the Eternal 
Energy from which all things proceed, the 
Power not ourselves that makes for righteous- 
ness? Sum it all up, put it in the briefest 
statement; what does it tell us respecting 
God? 

God is love. Love is service. The high- 
est manifestation of service is self-sacrifice. 
The highest self-sacrifice is the laying down 
of one’s life for the sake of the wholly un- 
deserving. 

Is there anything to be added to that mes- 
sage? Can you conceive of any statement 
respecting the Infinite and Eternal Energy 
from which all things proceed, the Power not 
ourselves that makes for righteousness, be- 
yond these four declarations—first, this Infi- 
nite and Eternal Energy is love; second, this 
love shows itself in unpaid service; third, 
this service runs beyond all self-glorification 
into self-sacrifice; and, last of all, this self- 
sacrifice shows itself in laying down life that 
the undeserving may walk along the prostrate 
form up to the eternal heights of glory? If 
any one has another revelation, let him bring 
it. 

But there is opportunity, infinite oppor- 
tunity, for added disclosure of God, added 
revelation of God, in the unfolding and 
application of this truth to the experiences 
of the nation, the church, and the _ indi- 
vidual. If it were not so, you and I could 
not go on preaching upon this Bible. If 
there were not revelations in the Bible that 
the Bible writers themselves did not fully 
comprehend; if there were not revelations 
in the Bible that all the past has not dis- 
covered; if we were not continually finding 
new meanings in old texts; if God was not 
continually rewriting his Bible in our expe- 
rience, and giving us a new message to new 
generations, we might well close our church 
doors and stop our preaching. We preachers 
are not to stop at the revelation which God 
has made of himself to others; we are to 
take that revelation that he may be revealed 
to us and by us. The Bible is a guide to a 
revelation, not a substitute for it. Only as 
we so use the Bible that we stop not at the 
book, but go through the book to the God who 
gave it forth, are we worthy to be prophets 
and preachers in this nineteenth century. 

The forgiveness of sins is, in my thinking of 
it, no longer an exceptional, episodical mani- 
festation of a supernatural grace; itis the rev- 
elation and effect of the habit of mind of the 
eternal Father toward ail his children. The 
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laws of forgiveness are a parto the laws of the 
Almighty and the All-gracious. Itis said that 
the violation of natural law is never forgiven. 
It is said that if you put your finger in the can- 
dle it will burn, pray as you will and if you 
fall from your horse you will break a bone, 
however pious you may be; whether the bone 
breaks or not depends, not upon your piety, 
but upon your age. Is it indeed true that 
there is no forgiveness in naturallaw? What 
a strange-looking audience this would be if 
there were none! The boy cuts his finger 
and nature begins to heal it; he breaks bis 
arm-—nature begins to knit the bone ; he burns 
his finger—nature provides a new skin. Na- 
ture, that is, God, implants in man himself the 
help-giving powers that remove disease ; and, 
in addition, stores the world full of reme- 
dies also, so that specifics may be found for 
almost every disease to which flesh is heir. 
The laws of healing are wrought into the 
physical realm ; they are a part of the divine 
economy ; and shall we think that He who 
helps the man to a new skin and to a new 
bone cares nothing for his moral nature, and 
will not help him when he has fallen into sin ? 

Forgiveness of sin is not remission of pen- 
alty. Itmay include that, or it may not; but 
itis not that. Redemption is not letting a 
man out of one place and putting him into 
another; it is not barring the doors of hell 
and throwing open the doors of heaven. 
The phrase used in the Greek Testament for 
the forgiveness of sins is two Greek words 
meaning sending away of sin; and I believe 
I am right, though I make the statement 
with some hesitation, that that Greek phrase, 
the sending away of sin, is never used in 
classical Greek to signify forgiveness, and is 
always used in the New Testament Greek to 
signify forgiveness. Two men are arrested 
and brought before a New York court; one 
is sent to Elmira Reformatory, where he must 
stay until he is cured; one is sent to Sing 
Sing for ten years. The one who is sent to 
Sing Sing has political influence and gets a 
pardon after he has been there three months, 
and comes out to plunge into thievery again; 
the other man stays ten years in Elmira Re- 
formatory, and comes out an honest man, to 
live an honest life. Which of these men is 
redeemed ?—the man who escapes the penalty 
and continues in the sin, or the man who is 
delivered from the sin and bears the penalty ? 
Forgiveness is not remission of penalty, though 
it may include that. Forgiveness is remis- 
sion of the sin itself; and God is always lift- 


ing off the sins of he world. Though your 
sins be as scarlet, they "—¢he sins themselves 
—‘* shall be as white as snow.” “ This is my 
blood of the new testament, which is shed 
for many for the remission of ”—penalty? 
No !—“‘ the remission of sin.” I no longer 
believe that Christ died that he might bear 
the penalty which a just God must inflict be- 
cause law required it; I believe he died that 
he might give life by his death, the remission, 
not of penalty, but of the sin itself. “ Be- 
hold,” says John, “ the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world. Oh, how 
we belittle Scripture! I used to think that 
text meant, Behold, the Lamb of God which 
takes away some sins from some men, in some 
parts of the world. No! He is the Lamb 
of God, who is taking away ¢e sin from the 
world, and when his work is done the end 
will be a sinless world. 

I no longer think of sacrifice as one act 
done cn man’s behalf by the Son of God to 
propitiate divine wrath or satisfy divine law. 
I believe not less but more profoundly in 
sacrifice since I have come to think of it as 
the law of spiritual life, and of Christ as the 
Lamb of God slain from the foundation of 
the world. For the phrase “ suffering love” 
appears to me to be tautology. Love must 
suffer so long as the loved one sins or suffers. 
So long as God is love and his children sin 
and suffer, God suffers with and for them. 
The sacrifice of Christ is the revelation of 
a sacrifice which will not end till sin and 
suffering shall be no more. From the hour 
when Eve looked with puzzled anguish into 
the unresponsive face of Abel, marble-like in 
the mystery of death, and then went out in 
the unutterable longings of a mother’s heart 
after the fugitive brother, down to this hour, 
love has suffered for the stricken and for the 
sinful, and through anguished and broken 
hearts has poured itself out in sacrifice to save. 
Vicarious sacrifice is the law of life; that is, 
it is the law of God’s own nature. The di- 
vinest thing man ever doves is to suffer for 
another; and the divinest form of sacrifice is 
that suffered for the unworthy; and _ its 
greatest triumph is won when, through sacri- 
fice, the unworthy becomes worthy. The long 
history of love’s sacrifices seems to me the his- 
tory of God’s love dwelling in human hearts 
and inspiring human lives to their highest and 
divinest service; and the sacrifice of Christ 
seems to me the climacteric expression of that 
love, the supreme revelation of God's life, the 
supreme gift of God's life. The sacrifice is 
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offered not by nor on behalf of man to God, but 
by God for the life of man; it is not the condi- 
tion on which God grants forgiveness, but the 
method by which he forgives that is, delivers 
his children from the death of sin by impart- 
ing to them the life of holiness. As the truth 
of God is revealed in all the teachings of 
prophets, as the benevolence of God is re- 
vealed in all the philanthropies of the hu- 
mane, so the deeper love of God is revealed 
in all the sacrificial love of earth’s vicarious 
sufferers. And as Christ is the consumma- 
tion of the revelation of the truth of God by 
his teaching and of the benevolence of God 
by his service, so is he the consummation of 
the deeper love of God by his suffering and 
sacrifice. 

Incarnation: what is that? God was in 
Christ. Why? Christ said of himself, «1 
am the door.” A door is not to be simply 
looked at; you push it open and go in. 
Why was God in Christ?) Why was Christa 
door? In order that through Christ God 
might enter into the human race and the 
human race might enter into Christ. 

In my friend’s house on the Hudson River 
is a window framed in as though it were a 
picture; one opening the door and coming 
into that room and looking, sees, as though 
hanging on the wall, a picture, including the 
mountains, the valley, the river, the distant 
city. I imagine two persons coming in and 
looking at that picture; one saying, “ This 
is an image of the landscape hand-painted ;” 
the other: “No, that is the real mountain, 
the real valley, the real river, seen through 
a glass.” The one no less than the other 
thinks the real is represented. That seems 
to me fairly to represent the difference 
between the /réera/ Congregationalist and 
the orthodox Unitarian. The orthodox Uni- 
tarian looks at the picture on the wall and 
says: “ That is not the image of God, but it 
looks exactly like him.” Now, I am ortho- 
dox; I believe that through the window I 
see God himself in Jesus Christ. Jesus 
Christ is the image of God, the reflection of 
God, God manifest in the flesh; that is, such 
a manifestation of God as is possible in a 
human life. I never say, 1 never should say, 
Jesus Christ is God, because what I said a 
few moments ago, and you then agreed with 
me, I repeat now, when some of you will not 
agree with me: GOD IS MORE THAN THE 
SUM OF ALL HIS MANIFESTATIONS. Jesus 
Christ is one of the manifestations of God, 
but God is more than the sum of all his mani- 





festations.1 You hear a great preacher like 
Phillips Brooks, and you say, “I have heard 
Phillips Brooks.” I beg your pardon—you 
have heard one little bit of Phillips Brooks. 
He is a great deal more than any sermon 
he ever preached; and if you gather all his 
sermons together and read them all, still 
there are in him resources that you have not 
seen. When I look at the one transcendent 
historical manifestation of God in Jesus 
Christ tabernacling in the flesh, there is no 
praise I would give to the Father that I will 
not give to him, no prayer I will direct to 
the Father that I will not direct to him, no 
reverence I will show to the Father that | 
will not show to him; and yet, when I am 
asked of my philosophy, Is Jesus Christ 
God? I reply, God is more than the sum of 
all his manifestations, and, therefore, God is 
more than Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ is God 
manifest in the flesh, and God entering into 
that flesh in order that he may enter into the 
whole of humanity; God in man. 

The question is sometimes asked—it was 
asked, I remember, a few years ago of a 
young theological student in this very State 
of Maine—* Do you think the divinity of 
Jesus Christ differs in kind or differs in de- 
gree from the divinity in man?” He replied, 
“In degree.” For that he was sharply called 
to an account by the “ Advance,” and we 
asked in The Outlook, “ Will the ‘ Advance’ 
tell us how the divinity in man differs in kind 
from the divinity in God?” and never got an 
answer. There are not two kinds of divin- 
ity. If there are, then there are two kinds 
of God. That is polytheism. ‘There is only 
one divine patience, one divine righteousness, 
one divine justice, one divine love, one divine 
mercy. ‘The divinity in man is the same in 
kind as the divinity in Christ, because it is 
the same in kind as the divinity in God. 
We are made in God's image. That means 
that we are in kind hke God. It is sin, and 
only sin, which makes us unlike him. We 
are children of God. That means that our 
natures are themselves begotten of him, flow 
forth from him. A sinless man would be the 
image of the Eternal Father, because the 
child of the Eternal Father, begotten of God. 
God has come into Christ and filled that one 





1The question of the tri-personality of God—the 
Trinity ot Person as distinguished from the Trinity of 
manifestation—including the question of the conscious 
pre-existence of the Logos, it did not come within the 
province of this address to discuss. Personally I accept 
the Trinitarian view of tri-personality ; that is, that the 
Trinity of manifestation apparent to us has a basis_in 
a Trinity of Person necessarily hidden from us, 
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life full of himself, so that when you look at 
it you look through the glass and see the 
Father; and this he has done in order that 
he may come into your life and my life; in 
order that he may dwell in us and fill us full 
of himself. 

If one objects to the statement that God is 
incarnating himself in the human race, I will 
not use the phraseology, because I will not 
shock people’s minds needlessly ; but I believe 
that God came into Christ and filled Christ 
full of himself in order that he might come 
into us and fill us full of himself. And so I 
dare to try to go where he leads; and when 
he climbs those mountain heights, stands so 
far above me, and still beckons and calls down 
to me, and says, “ Lyman Abbott, follow me,” 
I believe I can, or he would not call me; he 
would not tell me to go if he would not give 
me the power to go. And so I dare to pray, 
though as with bated breath, the prayer which 
Paul has taught us: “ That Christ may dwell 
in your hearts by faith; that ye, being rooted 
and grounded in love, may be able to compre- 
hend with all saints what is the breadth, and 
length, and depth, and height; and to know 
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the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, 
that ye might be filled with all the fullness 
of God.” 

It seems to me, then, that the relation of 
nature and the supernatural to Christian 
thought has undergone a great change in the 
last half-century; and that it is a change 
which promotes Christian life, because it 
brings God nearer to us in our Christian 
thought, and makes religion seem more natu 
ral and more real. In the thought of to-day 
God is not apart from nature and life, but in 
nature and life: creation is continuous; all 
events are providential; revelation is pro- 
gressive ; forgiveness is through law, not in 
violation of it; sacrifice is the divine method 
of life-giving ; incarnation is not consummated 
until God dwells in all humanity and Jesus 
Christ is seen to be the first-born among 
many brethren. Then, when God’s work is 
done, and he is everywhere—as he is now 
everywhere but in the hearts of those who 
will not have him—when he is in all human 
hearts and lives, as he has been in all nature 
and in all history, then will come the end, 
and God will be all and in all. 
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The Burns-Dunlop Correspondence' 


The correspondence otf Robert Burns and 
Mrs. Dunlop, now published in full for the 
first time, is of unusual significance, not only 
for the light it throws upon previous editorial 
confusions or mistakes relative to dates and 
texts, and upon obscure incidents in the life 
of Burns, but chiefly for its illumination of 
the poet’s character, and for the illustration 
of a friendship singular in literary annals. 

The two volumes contain ninety-six letters 
or parts of letters from Burns to Mrs, Dun- 
lop, thirty-eight of which, belonging to the 
Lochryan MSS., are now published for the 
first time, together with those that appeared 
previously under the editorship of Currie, 
Cromek, and Scott-Douglas. They contain, 
besides, ninety-seven letters of Mrs. Dunlop 
to Burns, belonging also to the Lochryan 
MSS., and never before published. This 
important body of correspondence, including 
MSS. of several of the Poems, is edited with 





1 Robert Burns and Mrs. Dunlop. Correspondence 
now published in full for the tirst time, with Elucidations 
by William Wallace. In Two Volumes. Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York. $5. 


remarkable clarity and acumen by William 
Wallace, the editor of “ Robert Chambers’s 
Life and Works of Robert Burns.” In his 
preface he calls attention to the richness of 
the new matter in biographical details. Of 
the several facts revealed, not the least im- 
portant is that it was “within the bounds of 
possibility that Burns might have been a 
military officer and alternatively a professor in 
the University of Edinburgh ;” also that the 
author of the “ Wealth of Nations ” would 
have been glad to have appointed him to the 
place of salt-officer in the customs service. 
Much fresh knowledge is gained of Burns's 
connection with the excise, and of the events 
of the last years of his life. Besides these 
biographical details there are others of an 
editorial value, by which mistakes in dates 
and in the readings of the poems are rectified, 
making the work of unusual importance to 
the student of Burns. 

The supreme office of these letters, however, 
is their illumination of the poet’s personality 
through his friendship with an eighteenth- 
century gentlewoman, who was neither a wit, 
nor a beauty, nor abluestocking. This Mrs. 
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Dunlop of Dunlop, a descendant of the illus- 
trious house of Wallace, was a kindly, do- 
mestic woman, waked suddenly from the 
apathy of a dejected middle age by the 
magic yet human appeal of a poet’s voice. 
When the volume of Burns’s verse came to 
her notice, she had passed through a wife- 
hood of thirty-eight years; she had been the 
mother of many children; she had known a 
lifetime of joys and sorrows; she had suc- 
cumbed at last to an illness from which she 
had little care to recover. “In this situation 
a copy of the printed Poems was laid on her 
table by a friend, and, happening to open on 
‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ she read it 
over with the greatest pleasure and surprise ; 
the poet's description of the simple cottagers 
operating on her mind like the charm of a 
powerful exorcist, expelling the demon ez, 
and restoring her to her wonted inward har- 
mony and satisfaction.” In her first tremulous 
enthusiasm she wrote of her gratitude and 
admiration to the young poet. He, sensitive 
to the genuineness of her feeling, answered 
her letter in the same friendly spirit. This 
was the beginning of their ten years’ corre- 
spondence, of an intimacy that was like a 
passage of pure, beautiful prose in the 
tempestuous, discordant verse of the poet’s 
life; an intimacy not altogether destitute 
of tranquil romance. A broad, placid light 
as of noonday lies upon it. It was a 
relationship founded essentially upon what 
was sanest, even most commonplace, in the 
characters of the two friends; upon a kind 
of workaday sympathy, rare enough, indeed, 
to Burns, to whom women gave ambrosia 
but not bread. In one of her earliest letters 
Mrs. Dunlop writes: “1 have been told that 
Voltaire read all his manuscripts to an old 
woman, and printed nothing but what she 
approved. I wish you would name me to her 
office.” She was not altogether fitted intel- 
lectually for such an office, but Burns, if he 
could not appoint her critic, gave to her the 
larger place of comforter and friend. Like 
all great lyrical geniuses from Sappho to 
Shelley, he had found his most imperious 
inspiration inwomen. His love was commen- 
surate with his genius, and, like it, went wide- 
eyed and wistful through the world, though 
ever ready to forget the Vision in a wayside 
tavern. Made forever lonely by the intensity 
of his passions, Burns’s “ many days and hours 
of love” left him unwived. His bonnie Jean 
Armour, “cast out to the mercy of the naked 
elements,” and taken to his hearth for pity’s 
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sake, was little more than his housekeeper 
and the mother of his babes. His Highland 
Mary, in her “ place of blissful rest,” was but 
a perfume in his memory. His Clarinda 
could speak to him only in the language of 
hopeless, half-mystic passion; his Bonnie 
Lesley dazzled him for an instant as she 
flashed across his path. No one of these 
women could be the companion of his quiet, 
impersonal moods. This Mrs. Dunlop was ; 
in this sense she was to him wife and friend 
and mother. Because his feeling for her was, 
in entirety, calm, respectful, even at times 
indifferent, she had a stronger, more enduring 
hold upon him than did any one else in his 
short life. Her attitude towards him was in 
the main one of protection and of tender sur- 
veillance, yet her enthusiasm for his genius 
tinges her letters at times with romance. 

“ Never did I dare harbor an idea,” she 
writes, “that the person to whom I looked 
up aloft from the lowest base of the hill 
would stoop from the summits of Parnassus, 
from the holy heights of inspiration, to 
squander that ink upon me which half the 
world was gasping for. Nor could I have 
hoped that when my eyes would no longer 
serve me to pick a thorn from your finger 
without spectacles, you should be able to 
discover anything in my character to draw a 
sting from your mind.” 

Yet her reverence for his genius did not 
prevent her from administering wholesome re- 
proof for the blots upon it. Her criticism of 
his work, ethical rather than literary, is out- 
spoken to the point of bluntness. 

“You ought to take off a few patches 
which consummate beauty has no use for,” 
she writes in reference to certain passages in 
his poems that had offended her sense of 
delicacy. And when he disregards her ad- 
vice, she asks: “ Was it a persuasion of taste 
or a corruption of heart that made you stick 
so fast to what was so unjustifiable ?” 

She was, indeed, more womanly than in- 
tellectual in her nature, was possessed of 
infinite common sense that pervades her letters 
like broad daylight. Her kindly sincerity 
was a fine balance to Burns’s perfervid nature. 
The good effects of her solidity of character 
and of her noble friendliness are visible in 
his replies to her letters. He does not ad- 
dress her as he addresses other women, but 
is more simple, direct, and, in the best sense, 
confidential. He shows her, too, that side of 
his better nature which touched most closely 
upon the religious life. It is in the matter 
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of religion that Burns has been most misun- 
derstood, many of his judges not perceiving 
that one of so passionate a nature could not 
have been irreligious; since the emotions of 
reverence and love, however disparate in 
manifestation, spring from the same root. 
He himself writes to Mrs. Dunlop: “A 
Mathematician without Religion is a probable 
character ; an irreligious Poet is a Monster ;”’ 
but he is “ drawn by the conviction of a man, 
not by the halter of an ass.” To the “ Holy 
Willies ” of his day, to the wrangling parties 
of asevere Mother Church, he showed a mock- 
ing face, but none knew better than Burns 
the sweetness of that hidden reverence for 
God which is the consolation of those who seek 
Him by by-paths. In these letters he betrays 
the longings of the untutored natural heart 
for the Fashioner of the “mountain daisy, 
the harebell, the foxglove, the wild brier- 
rose, the budding birk, the hoary hawthorn,” 
for the Voice beyond the voices of the “cur- 
lew in the summer noon, of the gray plover in 
the autumnal morning.” ‘We can no more 
live without religion than we can live without 
air,” he writes elsewhere, “ but give me the 
religion of sentiment and of reason.” 

As might be expected, Burns wrote more 
freely on every subject to Mrs. Dunlop than 
on that of his tumultuous affections. He 
writes, indeed, to her of his meteoric Jove for 
Lesley Baillie. He sends her his poem to 
“Clarinda, mistress of my soul.” But these 
airy loves could be compassed in an epigram. 
The dimmer recesses of his soul, where the 
passionate forces of his nature struggled in 
uncertain warfare with a tender conscience, 
he hid from her as from a lady-mother who 
could never understand. When she pleads 
with him to be merciful and just to his Jean, 
he answers, with calm untruthfulness, “ To 
jealousy and infidelity I am an _ equal 
stranger,” as if no other reply were possi- 
ble. Yet he has so far revealed his torn 
heart to her that she can write: “You say 
there is a heavy atmosphere about your soul 
that shows painful objects larger than life.” 
In the last bewildered years of his life this 
mist was to fold iv for him the passes of the 
world. He did not dwell, however, upon 
these confusions of spirit. His letters are, 
for the most part, clear, practical, dispas- 
sionate, throwing more light upon his out- 
ward affairs than upon his inner state. 
Hers to him are more sensitive barometers 
of his unspoken life. 

Her devotion to him led her to write ab- 
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normally long letters, which he received with 
gratitude, then with ennui. Even the salt of 
their criticism could not always liven their 
interminable friendliness. His in reply grow 
shorter and shorter and further and further 
apart, so that she sometimes writes three to 
his one. Possible resentment of this dispro- 
portionate output, or mere accident of cir- 
cumstance, closed her part in the corre- 
spondence in January, 1795, eighteen months 
before his death. He wrote to her again 
and received no reply. In his last hours he 
turned to her, as to a friend who had left 
him only comforting memories, the one of 
all the beloved who had brought no touch of 
fever to his soul: 

Madam: 

I have written you so often without recg. 
any answer, that I would not trouble you again, 
but for the circumstances in which Iam. An 
illness which has long hung about me in all 
probability will speedily send me beyond that 
bourne whence no traveler returns. Your friend- 
ship with which for many years you honored me 
was a friendship dearest to my soul. Your con- 
versation, and especially your correspondence. 
were at once highly entertaining and instructive. 
With what pleasure did I use to break up the 
seal! The remembrance yet adds one pulse more 
to my poor palpitating heart! Farewell!!! 

ROBERT BURNS. 


Books of the Weck 


[The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week ending June 17. Prices 
will be found under the head of Books Received in the 
preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly report of 
current literature will be supplemented by fuller reviews 
of the more important works.] 


BIOGRAPHY 

Lovers of anecdote and reminiscence have 
arare find in Collections and? Recollections, 
by “One Who Has Kept a Diary.” It 
abounds in new stories and bits of talk about 
political and literary celebrities of the last 
half-century. Moreover, it is not a mere 
random collection of good things. The au- 
thor knows English society and politics, and 
his stories illustrate those subjects and are 
combined with acute observations on men and 
events. It may safely be said that the vol- 
ume has had no superior in the essential 
quality of readableness for many a day. Ru- 
mor ascribes the authorship to Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell, the author of an excellent Life of 
Gladstone. Fuller review is deferred. (Har- 
per & Brothers, New York.) 

The first volume of the series of biographies 
of “ Heroes of the Reformation” (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York) has appeared. In 
paper, print, illustration, and binding the vol- 
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umes of this series will leave nothing to be 
desired. The subjects chosen are Luther, 
Erasmus, Zwingli, Cranmer, Melanchthon, 
Knox, Calvin, and Théodore de Béze. Pro- 
fessor Henry Eyster Jacobs, of the Philadel- 
phia Lutheran Seminary, the author of valu- 
able ecclesiastical histories, has written the 
volume on Martin Luther. It is not too 
much to say that the book will take its place 
in the high estimate of students to whom 
K6stlin has hitherto been all-sufficient as a 
Luther explainer and expounder. This is, 
however, no exhaustive biography; it is sim- 
ply a good cordensation of material. The 
Monk, the Protestant, and the Reformer are 
the three heads under which Professor Jacobs 
considers his subject; the sturdy loyalty and 
admiration expressed remind us of Professor 
Harnack’s, as shown in an article by him on 
Luther in The Outlook two years ago. 

Miss Adella L. Baker, of the May School. 
Syracuse, N. Y., has published in pamphlet 


form twenty studies of Hamous Authors of 


America. The studies are very brief, mainly 
biographical, with acomment-on the tempera- 
ment and character of the writer. The chief 
interest of the little book is to be found in 
its twenty portraits printed in photo-blue. 
(George A. Mosher, Syracuse, N. Y.) 


HISTORY 


The Philosophy of Government, by George 
W. Walthew, is, as its sub-title states, “a 
treatise on the fundamental characteristics 
of man as exhibited in his relations to the 
State, and the ultimate form of civil govern- 
ment certain to result therefrom.” Its fault 
is that it narrowly escapes being a “ philoso- 
phy of the universe,” and approaches present 
political problems rather in the light of 
ancient history and metaphysics than that of 
the experiences and conscious needs of ‘he 
present generation. Nevertheless, as a stu- 
dent of the philosophy of history, Mr. 
Walthew makes many suggestive observa- 
tions, though we can see no ground for his 
confidence that the Great Design is plan- 
ning the concentration of all political power 
into the hands of party organizations, unfet- 
‘ered either by written constitutions or by 
the direct control of the people themselves 
through such institutions as the initiative and 
the referendum. We w uld suggest that the 
author consult James Schouler’s studies of 
our State constitutions before he condemns 
such documents so sweepingly, and that he 
consider the effect upon citizenship of direct 
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popular government before he commends a 
Boulangist concentration of political powers. 
(G. P. Putaam’s Sons, New York.) 

A work of peculiar merit is Mr. A. L. 
Goodrich’s Zofics on Greek History. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York.) From the 
title-page we learn that it is intended for use 
in secondary schools; but it is surely of use to 
students of every grade. Its systematical 
scheme greatly aids the study of Greek his- 
tory by the topical method. With such a 
help at hand the student is gratified at finding 
his views broadened, since he is now impelled 
to “ work up ” the same particular subject as 
presented 'by different writers. The chrono- 
logical table running along the left of each 
page is an indispensable adjunct, and the list 
of historical fiction, poetry, and drama a pleas- 
ant addition. 

Period Il.of 7ke Empire and the Papacy, 
by T. F. Tout, M.A., comprises the time 
from the death of Conrad I. (918) to the elec- 
tion of Rudolf of Hapsburg (1273). The 
volume is an admirable one to read in con- 
nection with such works as Bryce’s “ Holy 
Roman Empire,” Henderson’s “ History of 
Germany during the Middle Ages,” or 
Lavisse’s “ Histoire Générale.” Our author 
has rigorously subordinated any full account 
of the doings in Spain, Scandinavia, and the 
Slavonic kingdoms during this period to the 
actual matter in hand. His picture of the 
political and ecclesiastical history of the 
chief States of Europe is perhaps all the 
clearer for this lopping off of more distantly 
related subjects. At all events, it is a clear 
and carefully drawn picture ; one which will 
remain in the mind. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York.) 

The second volume of A J//istory of the 
Art of War, by Charles Oman, M.A., has 
just appeared. It comprises “ The Middle 
Ages,” and is of note, not only to militarists, 
but to advanced students of medizval history. 
Our author’s Middle Ages stretch from the 
fourth to the fourteenth century—a longer 
period than that generally included under the 
term. One searches in vain for the complete 
military annals of the time; the text is con- 
fined to the characteristic tactics, strategy, 
and army organization of particular epochs, 
The maps and illustrations are of peculiar 
value. (G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York.) 


NOVELS AND TALES 


Some of Our People, by Lynn Roby Mee- 
kins, has many whimsical touches. “ Our peo- 
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ple” are Maryland country and village folk— 
local politicians, newspaper men of the old 
type, and odd characters. The sketches are 
unpretentious, mildly humorous, and in the 
main readable. (Williams & Wilkins Com- 
pany, Baltimore.) 

The Memoirs of Mr. Charles J. Yellow- 
plush, The History of Samuel Titmarsh, 
The Great Hoggarty Diamond, and various 
other miscellaneous writings which lovers of 
Thackeray know so well, appear in the latest 
volume of the Biographical Edition of the 
works of the novelist. The volume also con- 
tains an interesting portrait of the novelist 
made in 1832, twenty-four full-page illustra- 
tions, eleven woodcuts, and Mrs. Ritchie’s 
biographical introduction, which will be read 
with avidity because it seems to give us a 
more intimate impression of Thackeray than 
we have had before. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York.) 

Mr. J. K. Bangs’s Ghosts J Have Met con- 
tains a collection of characteristic experiences 
of the kind which happen to Mr. Bangs and 
to Mr. Bangs alone. The felicitous note 
struck by the title of this book is not sus- 
tained throughout the volume. Attimes Mr. 
Bangs’s ghosts grow tenuous, or, rather, his 
humor becomes somewhat strained ; but Mr. 
Bangs has essentially the gift of humor, and 
it is impossible for him to write at any length 
without introducing a number of genuinely 
humorous ideas. Such ideas will be found 
in this volume. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York.) 

The six short stories included in Miss 
Mary E. Wilkins’s Szlence, and Other 
Stories, deal with aspects of New England 
life with which Miss Wilkins has already 
familiarized her readers. In three of the 
stories she has to do with motives or themes 
which required subtlety of treatment—mo- 
tives and themes of the kind which would 
have attracted Hawthorne; and in dealing 
with which she has shown no small amount 
of skill. Such a story as that which gives its 
title to the volume reminds one of Hawthorne 
without being in the least like his work. It 
shows, not only Miss Wilkins’s original force, 
which is very great, but also the delicacy 
of touch and refinement of insight which 
she possesses. Altogether this volume will 
strengthen a reputation which is likely to be 
permanent in our literature. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York.) 

Mr. Howells, in his latest novel, 7he Making 
of a Play (Harper & Brothers, New York), has 
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again portrayed a loving, impulsive, womanly 
character, with the dangerous ability to tor- 
ture herself and her husband by the vividness 
of her imagination, which converts possibili- 
ties into facts, and reaches positive conclusions 
based solely on imagined conditions. Bitter 
words are spoken only to be repented of with 
the keenest remorse, a remorse out of propor- 
tion to the offense. There are but three real 
characters in the story, although other people 
flit across the pages and are forgotten—a 
gifted husband, a newspaper man who is 
writing a play; the young wife, a bride when 
the story begins, who gives up wealth and 
social position for the man she loves; and an 
actor who accepts a play as outlined by the 
author before he had written a word of it. 
These three spend the summer on the Massa- 
chusetts coast, and the author and actor are 
in daily consultation, with the wife as men- 
tor. The husband and wife the reader knows 
subjectively, the actor objectively. The story 
is so vividly told that one is persuaded of its 
veracity and reality long before the last chap- 
ter is reached. 


LITERATURE 


The latest addition to the series of Temple 
Dramatists is The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle. This play, written by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, appeared for the first time in 1613, 
and at once became very popular. It caught 
the popular fancy, not only because of its 
humor, its repartee, and its admirable literary 
workmanship, but because it satirized in a 
trenchant way the extravagant, romantic 
phraseology of some of the other playwrights 
of the time, the conceited and insolent atti- 
tude of the London dramatic critics, and the 
assumption and stupidity of the London citi- 
zen, and especially the London citizen’s wife, 
in their endeavor to change the course of the 
drama to suit their own tastes. (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York.) 

Professor Charles Noble, of Iowa College, 
has prepared, asa text-book for academies and 
high schools, a volume of Studies in A meri- 
can Literature which must be regarded as a 
distinct addition to the resources for teaching 
and instruction in this field. Professor Noble 
not only thoroughly understands his subject, 
and appreciates the fact that he is dealing 
with literature and not with history, but he 
understands also the difficult art of exposition. 
He brings his themes well within the range 
of the class to which he addresses them. 
One of the most important features of his 
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book is the emphasis which he lays on form; 
his endeavor being to bring clearly before 
the minds of young students the distinctive 
quality which makes writing literature. His 
introductory chapter on the verse and prose 
forms, and his lines of classification generally, 
are admirable. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Alfred C. Haddon’s 7he Study of Man 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York) is written, 
the author tells us, not for the scientific stu- 
dent or the expert, but for the amateur and 
the ‘intelligent reader.” It is, despite this 
disclaimer, a work of scientific value in the 
field of anthropology, and will deserve more 
careful review in the future. Meanwhile we 
note that, while the early chapters rather 
repel the general reader with their measure- 
ments and classifications, he will find in the 
latter half of the book highly entertaining 
chapters on such topics as Singing Games, 
Toys and Games, Kites, Courting Games, 
Funeral Games, and the Evolution of the 
Cart. 

As the successive issues of Readers in the 
series Stepping-Stones to Literature (Silver, 
Burdett & Co., New York) have appeared, 
attention has been called to them in these col- 
umns, The joint editorial work of Sarah Louisa 
Arnold and Charles B. Gilbert, Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, Newark, N. J., this 
is a graded series, the matter selected being 
adapted to the taste and intelligence of the 
children in the several grades. The Seventh 
Grade Reader, now issued, is designed to 
supplement the history work of this grade, 
and at the same time acquaint the children 
of the grade with American writers. This 
is a valuable series for children who cannot 
attend schcol. It has been found to be very 
popular in a circulating library, the patrons 
of which are worthy children of the tenement- 
houses of the neighborhood. 

“ Don't Worry” Nuggets is a very little 
book which contains a great deal of sound 
sense, taken from the works of Epictetus, 
Emerson, George Eliot, and Robert Brown- 
ing, the principle of selection being clearly 
suggested by the title. (Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert, New York.) 


M. Tissot proposes to illustrate “ The Life 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ ” with over five hun. 
dred pictures. The work will be published 
in this country by the Century Company. 
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Literary Notes 


—The promptness of modern book-making 
is illustrated by the announcement that R. H. 
Davis is already at work at a book entitled 
“The War of ‘98 from First to Last,” 
which is to be published in due time by the 
Scribners. 


—-A correspondent of the London “ Specta- 
tor’ says in a letter just printed : 


In the “ Spectator” of January 22 you wrote: 
“ The ‘For ever, never’ refrain of ‘The Old 
Clock on the Stairs ’ seems so entirely the natural 
language of a ticking timepiece that it is almost 
provoking to learn that it was not directly sug- 
gested to Longfellow by the voice of a clock. 
He got the idea from an old French missionary,” 
etc. I should doubt it. Do you know sone re- 
markable blank verse by the late Lord Tennyson, 
written at fourteen, quoted in the memoir by 
Hallam (“ Lord Tennyson,” Vol. I., p. 26) ? 
“ There is a clock in Pandemonium, 
Hard by the burning throne of my great-grandsire, 
The slow vibrations of whose pendulum, 


With click-clack alternation to and fro, 
Sound * Ever, Never,’ thro’ the Courts of Hell.” 


To which the New York “Tribune” adds: 
“ The late Poet Laureate used to say about 
these lines: ‘ These are very good lines for a 
boy, but if I were to publish them now the 
press would at once say that I had copied 
them from Longfellow, or that Longfellow 
had copied them from me.’ ” 


Books Received 


For the week ending June 24 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Cicero’s Lzlius De Amicitia. Edited with Introduction 
and Howe ~f John K. Lord. 
*, FENNO & CO., NEW YORK 
With ween “s Manila. Edited by Thomas J. Vivian. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Dryden, John. Pz alamon and Arcite. Edited by Arthur 
Gilman. 25 cts. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., CHIC: 
Williams, Rev. John Milton. The ‘Old Tocthment and 
the Critics. 50 cts. 
JOHN LANE, NEW YORK 
Grahame, Kenneth. Ff —inng te apers. $1.25. 
LIBRAIRIE HACHE’ 
Bertrand, Alfred. 
béze. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
a C. Raymond. John and Sebastian Cabot. 
$1.50. 








E ET CIE, PARIS, FRANCE 
Au P aye des Ba- Rotsi, Haut-Zam- 


Lang, Andrew. The Making of Religion. $4. 
THE MACMILLAN CO,, NEW YORK 


Tarelli, ame Camp. Persephone and Other Poems. 


WwW wg (7 ucy Lang ~~ Williams. Nature Study in Ele- 
mentary —— 35 cts. 
W elldon, Rev. J. E. C. The Hope of Immortality. 
Lange, D. Handbook of Nature Study. $l. 
M. F. MANSFIELD, NEW YORK 
Williamson, David. Gladstone: The Man. 75 cts. 
THE PILGRIM PRESS, CHICAGO 
Oyabe, Jenichiro. A Japanese Robinson Crusoe. $1. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Byron, Lord. Lettersand Journals. Vol.I. Edited by 
Rowland E. Prothero. (Imported.) $2. 
Carlyle, Thomas. History of Frederick the Great 
(Imported.) $1.25. 
The Spectator. Edited by G. Gregory Smith. Vol. VII. 
(Imported.) $1.50. 
UNIVERSITY PRESS, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Orcutt, “Hir am. Reminiscences of School Life. 
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The Bible Normal College 

To all who are interested in the problem 
of religious education the Bible Normal Co!- 
lege, of Springfield, Mass., strongly com- 
mends its claim for attention. The Church 
as an educator has not kept up with the State, 
as the inefficiency of much Sunday-school 
work shows. The Bible Normal College, 
interdenominational and open to both sexes, 
aims to fill the same place in the training of 
religious teachers as the high-class profes- 
sional school in the training of secular teach- 
ers. How it is to do this without some over- 
lapping of the theological seminary we do 
not see, although it undertakes to differen- 
tiate itself both from the seminary and the 
existing schools for Bible study. At any 
rate, its professed aim is “ to give a thoroughly 
professional training to those who are to 
become leaders in Bible-school and mission- 
ary work.” For this it requires of applicants 
a college diploma or its equivalent, and in its 
two years’ course lays special emphasis on 
psychology, pedagogy, sociology, and mis- 
sions. For the assistance of churches in the 
development of their own working and teach- 
ing force special “extension” courses are 
also offered of ten weeks each. For this 
purpose, at least, it would seem that every 
large center of population should have just 
such opportunities. The Bible Normal Col- 
lege received its present name in 1897, before 
which it had been known for twelve years as 
“ The School for Christian Workers.” It 
can hardly be regarded as quite past the ex- 
perimental stage in the solution of a problem 
both urgent and difficult. But its aim is one 
which only protracted experiment can wisely 
work out. For particulars we must refer to 
President Joseph L. Dixon, Springfield, Mass. 


Bible Study for Young Women 

In order to help the young women of our 
country to establish a daily habit of Bible 
study, and to put into their hands a means 
of getting at the heart of Bible truth for 
themselves, and thus preparing them for 
Christian service, the International Commit- 
tee of Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions propose this plan: To offer a progress- 
ive series of devotional Bible studies lead- 
ing step by step through four years; to 
arrange these studies so that, by spending 
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fifteen minutes a day. the student can finish 
a course in a school term; to offer certifi- 
cates for good work done; to make the 
summer conferences in the various parts ef 
the country summer schools of Bible study: 
to keep in tke International office a ca'd 
catalogue of the members of the Associations 
who have done good Bible study, and a 
record of the places where there is a call for 
Bible circles, and thus bring the need and 
the trained worker together, just as the 
Teachers’ Bureaus bring the schools and the 
teachers together. Traveling libraries on 
Bible study have also been started. Books 
are sent in a neat case among the Associa- 
tons and Bible circles of the same locality, 
to be kept a certain length of time and then 
sent on to the next place. Such a library is 
now circulating in Kansas, including the fol- 
lowing books: 

Dr. Stalker's “ Life of Christ ’ and “ Imago 
Christi,” Robert Speer’s “ The Man Christ 
Jesus,” Meyer's “Abraham and Moses,” 
Deane’s “Joshua,” “The Printed English 
Bible,” “In His Steps,” “The Christian’s 
Secret of a Happy Life,” Mott’s « Strategic 
Points in the World’s Conquest.” 


The Use of the Revised Version in Church 

It sounds very singular to American ears, 
and to those who have been trained in the 
Free Churches, to hear a serious discussion 
as to whether the reading of the Revised 
Bible is permissible in church. Such a dis- 
cussion, however, recently occupied a long 
time in the Convocation of Canterbury, and 
the report of it occupies two pages of fine 
print in the Guardian” of May 18. It was 
introduced by the Bishop of Rochester, who 
moved the following resolution: “ That the 
use of the Revised Version for public reading 
of the Lessons in the services of the Church, 
in cases where this can be done with the 
consent or the good will of the people, does 
not offend against any prirciple of order or 
discipline; and that its permission and en- 
couragement will best promote a satisfactory 
solution as to the question of the general 
adoption of the version.” It would seem as 
if this resolution were conservative enough 
to satisfy the most timid. It was, however, 
vigorously combated by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and other prelates. The Bishop 
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of Rochester offered his resolution because a 
church in his diocese had asked permission 
to use the Revised Version. In the course 
of his address he pointed out the fact that 
there was no evidence that the Old Version 
had ever been formally authorized; that it 
had come into general use as the result of 
years of study. The objections to the Revis- 
ion were chiefly on the ground of the many 
changes which had been introduced, and the 
lack of euphony, especially in the New Testa- 
ment. A strong appeal in behalf of its use 
was made by the Bishop of Gloucester, who 
was a member of the New Testament Com- 
mittee. The discussion ended by the substi- 
tution of the following for the original resolu- 
tion: “ That a committee be appointed to 
report whether it is expedient to permit or 
encourage the use in the public services in 
the Church of the Revised Version of the 
Old and New Testaments where it is desired ; 
and, if so, under what conditions such permis- 
sion or encouragement should be given.” 
One of the speakers brought out very clearly 
the fact that the more intelligent of the labor- 
ing classes, who, after all, are among the 
most critical of hearers, cannot Junderstand 
why the Revised Version should not be used 
in the Church. What the result of the dis- 
cussion will be will not be known until the 
report of the committee. One fact which was 
mentioned, however, is worth consideration. 
The Revised Version is winning its way to 
public favor quite as swiftly as what was 
known as “ King James’ Version,” and within 
a few years, we have no doubt, will be in 
general use. 


Monsalvat School of Comparative Religion 

The Monsalvat School of Comparative 
Religion, at Greenacre, Eliot, Me., offers an 
interesting programme for its third annual 
session, during the month of August, 1898. 
The Director, Dr. Lewis G. Janes, will con- 
tribute a course of lectures on « The Relation 
of Science to Religious Thought.” Dr. 
Nathaniel Schmidt, Professor of Semitic Lan- 
guages and Literature at Cornell University, 
will give four lectures on “The Hebrew 
Prophets.” The Swami Abhedananda, of In- 
dia, will lecture on “ The Vedanta Philosophy 
and Religions of India.” Emin L. Nabokoff, 
a disciple of Islam, will speak twice on “ The 
Moslem Faith” and “The Koran and its 
Teachings.” Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf, D D., 
of Philadelphia, will give a course of lectures 
on “ The Talmud.” Jean du Buy, Ph.D. 





(Yale) and J.U.D. (Heidelberg), will contrib- 
ute a course on Sunday mornings on “ The 
Teachingsof Jesus.” The management hopes 
that the course this year, as in the past, will 
find favor with teachers of religion and ethics, 
of all denominations; particularly with those 
who, as missionaries or teachers, are likely to 
come in contact with non-Christian cults, and 
to whom an understanding of their philosoph- 
ical bases and the robler phases of their 
thought should be regarded as an indispensa- 
ble preparation for their work. Circulars and 
additional information may be obtained by 
addressing the Director, Dr. Lewis G. Janes, 
at 168 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass., prior 


to July 23, and after that date at Greenacre, 
Eliot, Me. 


For the Army and Navy 

In the dearth of reading matter which has 
been, as reported, one of the trials of our 
soldiers and sailors, the American Bible So- 
ciety has met both with an opportunity and 
with an urgent demand, especially a call for 
pocket Testaments. Tens of thousands of 
copies have been called for by the chaplains 
of regiments, Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation officers, and other responsible parties 
who are at work in the camps all over the 
country and at the front. It is stated that 
these Testaments are gladly accepted, and 
that the recipients treasure them as souvenirs. 
Care is taken to insure judicious distribution 
and a friendly word with each recipient. To 
meet these large and unexpected calls the 
Society needs immediate gifts, both large and 
small. These should be sent at once to Will- 
iam Foulke, Treasurer, Bible House, New 
York City. The Sunday-school is trying to 
keep in touch with its members now in the 
camp on the field. The Home Department, 
by which the regular lessons of the school 
are followed in many a home, is being en- 
larged by the addition of the “ Army Home 
Department.” State or local Sunday-school 
officers can obtain copies of the descriptive 
circular for use among their friends in the 
army by addressing Dr. W. A. Duncan, 
President of the International Home Depart- 
ment Association, Syracuse, N. Y. This 
good work should be extended to the navy 
also, as probably it will be. 


Trained Men for the Work 
Nineteen men graduated from the Training- 
School of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in Springfield, Mass.,on June 10. Thir- 
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teen are to be General Secretaries, four 
Physical Directors, and two Educational 
Directors. These men have finished a three 
years’ course covering such general subjects 
as the Bible, History of Christian Associa- 
tions, Psychology, Sociology, and Ethics, and 
such technical studies as Physiology, the 
theory and practice of physical and industrial 
training, and history and methods of Associa- 
tion work. The Training-School is to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association what the 
theological seminary is to the church. It is 
a technical school. Thirteen men, mostly 
undergraduates, have gone to do work in the 
army, following the example of the Christian 
Commission during the Civil War. These 
men receive private’s pay. The money 
necessary to send them has been already sub- 
scribed by friends of the school, so that no ex- 
pense will fall on the International Committee. 


The National Council of Congregationalists 
The tenth National Council of the Congre- 
gational Churches is to be at Portland, Ore., 
July 7-12. Hitherto this triennial meeting 
has not been held further West than St. Louis 
and Minneapolis. Between the Mississippi 
and the Pacific it has a numerous constituency. 
In the three Pacific Coast States the Year- 
Book for 1897 reported 281 churches. A 
special “ Council train” left Boston June 29. 
One of the editors of The Outlook at‘ends the 
meeting, and will furnish a report of it. 


A Mission Chapel Boat 

Chapel cars have been used in missionary 
work of various kinds for many years, but 
the decision to use extensively a chapel boat 
with which to evangelize seacoast settlements 
is comparatively a new thing. An associa- 
tion called the Chapel Boat Society has been 
organized, with headquarters at Aurelius, 
Mich., with auxiliary organizations in several 
States, and has undertaken to build a large 
sailing yacht, which will be manned by a crew 
of consecrated mission workers, in charge of 
Evangelist George E. Benn, and which, it is 
hoped, will be efficient in carrying on the 
work of evangelization in many places hith- 
erto unreached. It is intended to visit all 
American seaports, islands, and remote places, 
such as the coasts about the Gulf of Mexico, 
where thousands of fishermen and sailors are 
congregated. Many women are enthusiastic 
workers in this new way of giving people 
an opportunity of hearing the Gospel. The 
interior of the chapelboat, which will seat 
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several hundred people, is to be fitted up 
as a chapel for religious services, although 
the deck, with a seating capacity of about 
one thousand, will be utilized for services in 
fair weather. It seems to us this is a most 
admirable idea, and might be made quite 
efficient in itinerant evangelism. 


A Discovery at Corinth 

Professor Rufus B. Richardson, of the 
American School at Athens, has made an in- 
teresting discovery in the shape of an inscrip- 
tion over the synagogue in Corinth where 
we are told that Paul preached. In the 
course of the excavations at Corinth in the 
valley east of the Temple, at a depth of two 
meters below the surface, a marble block 
about three and a half feet long was found. 
Its sides are claborately and peculiarly carved. 
On what was once its upper side or edge was 
cut an inscription, mutilated in both ends, in 
letters about two inches high. Enough, how- 
ever, was there to show that the excavators 
had before them all there was left of the 
Greek for “ The Synagogue of the Hebrews.” 
This stone, they conclude, in all probability 
came from the very synagogue in which the 
Apostle Paul “reasoned every Sabbath and 
persuaded the Jews and the Greeks ” (Acts 
xviii, 4) The Professor writes, and we 
quote from his letter published in the “ Inde- 
pendent:” “Of course we have not the syn- 
agogue itself; the block has wandered about. 
Perhaps we may yet find the synagogue, but the 
suggestiveness of the inscription is perhaps 
just as pleasing without the local habitation.” 
This is only another illustration of the many 
ways in which the Biblical history both of 
the Old and the New Testament is being 
confirmed by exploration and discovery. 


Notes 

Dr. John R. Davies, of the Fourth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, New York, has accepted a call 
to the Bethlehem Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia. 

At the meeting of the Trustees of Oberlin 
College on June 20, the degree of D.D. was con- 
ferred on the Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, pastor 
of the Broadway ‘l'abernacle Church, New York. 
There is a graduating class this year of ninety- 
four members, and the outlook of the College for 
the coming year is very encouraging. 


The Rev. Dr. John L. Withrow, for twelve 
years pastor of the Third Presbyterian Church 
of Chicago, read to his congregation last Sunday 
a letter resigning his pastorate. He asked to be 
relieved about the middle of July, when he will 
take a vacation, and in the fall will go to Boston, 
where he has accepted a call from the Park Stree! 
Presbyterian Church, 
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Correspondence 


“The Man Without a Country” 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

In the introduction which I wrote for The 
Outlook of May 14, to the story of “ The 
Man Without a Country,” I said that I had 
letters about it from “ men who had read it in 
‘the Vicksburg campaign.’” Careful readers 
write to me to ask how this could be, since 
Vicksburg surrendered July 4, 1863. 

The expression was careless, perhaps, but 
I donot think so. The Vicksburg campaign, 
in my mind, meant the whole series of events 
depending on the capture of Vicksburg. The 
most interesting of the letters I referred to 
were several from officers who knew the 
Minors—into whose family the real Phil 
Nolan married. They lived opposite Vicks- 
burg in 1801, when that unfortunate adven- 
turer left his country to meet his fate in 
Texas, When they first saw the ‘ Atlantic’ 
with my story, one of the ladies cried out, 
“Here is a man who knows more about 
Uncle Phil, who married Fanny Lintot.” 

I had another letter from an officer who, 
in the State House at Jackson, Mississippi, 
found some original papers belonging to the 
period of the real Phil Nolan's expedition. 
That Nolan is the man spoken of as my 
Phil Nolan's brother who hunted horses in 
Texas, on your page 118. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


The Philippines and Our Duty 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I trust The Outlook will speak strong 
words against the proposition now being 
urged that this country should plan to take 
permanent possession of the Philippines. No 
one can doubt that the operations thus far in 
the East have been wise ; but the proposal to 
hold these islands permanently is altogether 
a separate matter, and a very grave one. 

1, Our country in the first half-century of 
its existence established a policy to govern 
its relations with European countries, saying 
to them virtually this: We shall keep our 
hands off the affairs of the Old World, and 
you must not intrude in the New World. To 
possess ourselves of the Philippines would be 
not only to transgress the principle we have 
adopted, but it would be to deprive ourselves 
of any more right to enforce the Monroe 
Doctrine hereafter against European aggres- 





sion in America. When we consider that 
to-day Germany, France, and Russia are 
more aggressive than ever before in the strug- 
gle for new colonies, we must conclude that 
there is still good reason for adhering to the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

2. We began this war proclaiming to the 
world that it was not waged to acquire Cuba, 
but for a humane purpose. What must pos- 
terity think of us, what must we think of 
ourselves in after years, if at the end of the 
war we seize a territory larger and more im- 
portant than Cuba? This country in 1846 
did not begin the Mexican War with profes- 
sions of humanitarian motives; but a large 
part of our people feel that in the settlement 
of that war the American sense of justice and 
honor was violated. If we keep the Philip- 
pines, we shall differ from our forefathers of 
1846 only in having added hypocrisy to the 
things which posterity can rightly charge 


against us. F. S. KINDER. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


In California, Too! 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

One hardly likes to criticise in any manner 
so excelient a writer as Mr. George Kennan, 
but I think that many of your California 
readers must have been surprised at his list 
of plants that “are to be found within the 
limits of the United States only on the Island 
of Key West” (Outlook for June 4, page 
272). 

In this list Mr. Kennan names as thus 
unique twenty-five species of plants and 
trees, of several of which he gives only local 
names which are not familiar to me; but the 
following have been grown with ease in Cali- 
fornia: jasmine, bergamot, poinsettia, hibis- 
cus, almond, banana, sapodilla, Spanish lime, 
royal poinciana, a‘ligator pear, tree cactus, 
cork-tree, date-palm, Australian pine, wild fig. 
Here are fifteen of his list of twenty-five 
that grow readily out-of-doors in California. 
Several of the others we may have. Some, 
such as the “sea-grape,” are unsuited to any 
but the moist, warm coast, and do not thrive 
in California. The almond is grown in large 
orchards in California as far north as Shasta 
County (latitude of 40 degrees). The date- 
palm and cork-tree thrive nearly as far north 
as this. The cocoanut-palm has not been 
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tested in California, but is probably unsuited 
to the climate, as are most of the Cinchonas. 
Florida has its own realm, but, on the whole, 
the area of California is so great, and its soils, 
elevations, exposures, and consequent cli- 
mates are so varied that very many things not 
grown elsewhere in the United States, even 
at Key West, are being naturalized here. It 
is certainly a charming rivalry. But Mr. 
Kennan should come to California, and see 
our hundred-acre almond orchards, our ave- 
nues of date-palms and “ Australian pine,” 
our rows of bananas, our gardens-full of 
glowing poinsettias and hibiscuses. 
CHARLES H. SHINN. 


Would Christ Have Been a Unitarian? 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In your issue of the 13th inst. I notice that 
a correspondent has expressed her surprise 
that Dr. Lyman Abbott did not include 
Judaism among the religious faiths to which 
Jesus might adhere if he were with us to-day. 
Her point seems well taken; but when I read 
that sermon in The Outlook of May 14, some- 
thing very like resentment arose in me be- 
cause the Unitarians were not included. I 
am very well aware that the preacher could 
not have enumerated all the Christian faiths 
on account of the length of the list, but Uni- 
tarianism is not to be classed with Dunkers 
and Shakers and Sandemanians, for it stands 
for much more than a mere dogmatic protest 
against Trinitarian speculations. It strikes 
me most forcibly that Jesus, the radical of his 
own day, suffering martyrdom for his convic- 
tions, would not gently drift along in whatever 
denominational channel he might have been 
set afloat by the circumstance of birth. So 
bold a thinker, so courageous a preacher, such 
a superb protestant against all religious pre- 
tense, could hardly fail to become uneasy in 
many of our denominations, and obnoxious to 
his associates in any of our orthodox denom- 
inations. It also seems to me out of the 
question from a rational standpoint that 
Jesus could now accept the dogmas and usages 
of Romanism, with allits “ beggarly elements,” 
or the blurred copy in the Church of England. 
Certainly he could not be a Trinitarian unless 
he took far different ground than he did when 
on earth before, for certainly he did not teach 
his disciples that he was a Person in the 
Godhead. Had he been an adult in New 
England forty years ago, his natural affinities 
would have found satisfaction with the saintly 
Channing, with Emerson the seer, with 
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Theodore Parker the devout radical, and 
Bartol, the St. John of that group. Within 
what other denominational lines could he now 
speak his brave words without clashing with 
creeds, and dangers from heresy trials? 
Within what denominational ground could 
he find secure base for untrammeled opera- 
tions, and keener sympathy for his work, than 
Unitarianism affords? He certainly was, 
when on earth, a Unitarian in dogma, like all 
other Jews, and untouched by Alexandrian 
speculations; and if born again in America in 
the Christian faith, I think he would be 
reckoned a lofty spirit within the fenceless 
fields of Unitarianism. 


R. R. M. 
Brookfield, N. S. 


Notes and Queries 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/? ts seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who. find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
ited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer’s name and address. 


1. In your issue of March 12 you say that the 
Book of Daniel was written “in the second cen- 
tury before Christ, probably about the year 164.” 
This agrees with the conclusion of E. L. Curtis 
in the new “ Dictionary of the Bible.” Accord- 
ing to this theory, the “fourth kingdom” of 
Daniel must be the Grecian Empire. But Dr. 
Edersheim says, “ Such, certainly, was not the 
view entertained by Apocalypts of the year 165, 
since the third book of the Sib. Or., which dates 
from precisely that period, not only takes notice 
of the rising power of Rome, but anticipates the 
destruction of the Grecian Empire by Rome, 
which in turn is to be vanquished by Israel (vv. 
175-195; 520-544; 638-807). This most im- 
portant fact would require to be accounted for 
by the opponents of the authenticity of Daniel.” 
How do you account forit? 2. In Dr. Abbott’s 
comments upon Paul’s teaching regarding the 
resurrection (February 19), he uses these words : 
“lf the New Testament means to teach the 
resurrection of the body, if Paul means to teach 
that doctrine, it is very strange that the phrase 
itself never occurs in the New Testament. The 
notion that the body which is laid in the grave 
must rise again in order to preserve personal 
immortality is the relic of a paganism which 
ought long since to have been forgotten.” Are 
there not two errors involved in these statements ? 
(1) The added phrase, “ of the body,” is wholly 
unnecessary. The word “resurrection” means 
to rise again; what rises again? Dr. Abbott 
says the “spirit.” Then was the spirit buried 
underground? Unless language be made utterly 
lawless, resurrection means that what has been 
put down comes up again. But it was the body 
which was put down. No wonder the phrase 
“of the body” does not follow the word “ res=r- 
rection” in the New Testament. One might as 
well expect to find the expression, “ the teeth of 
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the mouth”! (2) “ Personalimmortality ” is not 
dependent upon the rising of the buried body 
from the grave—spirit can exist independently 
of a body of flesh, and the human spirit does so 
exist after death. But the latter in that state is 
in an imperfect and, as it were, mutilated condi- 
tion. God's gracious scheme of redemption has 
simply provided that human life should be re- 
stored to its wholeness, that its parts separated 
by sin should be reunited when that sin has been 
fully removed. U.S. B. 

1. We do not try to account for it. The 
question as to what the writer of Daniel in- 
tended by his «four kingdoms ” seems to us 
to have no relevance to the problem of the 
date and authorship of the book. Assigning 
this to the second century B.c., or any other 
date, settles nothing about these kingdoms. 
2. We must base our idea of the resurrection 
upon the original New Testament Greek 
word axastasis, a “rising up,” rather than 
from the Latin term vesurrectio, which per- 
verts it in translation to signify a “rising 
again.” To infer, as you do, from the 
spirit’s quitting at death the body of flesh 
that it thenceforward exists without any sort 
of a body, is quite gratuitous. It is more 
reasonable to suppose that, as life forms for 
itself a body suitable to the present world, it 
will do the same when it goes to the next 
world. The ‘imperfect and mutilated con- 
dition ” of a spirit in the so-called “ middle 
state” we think is mere fancy. There is no 
such middle state. The spirit rises at death 
into embodied life in the world to come. 
The errors you refer to are obviously not D:. 
Abbott's. 


1. Is Jude 9 an actual fact ? if not, what is its 
meaning? 2. What is meant by “angel of the 
churches ” (Rev. i., 20, and ii., 1, 8, etc.)? 3. 
What is meant by “ the four beasts ” (Rev. iv., 6)? 
4. What is the meaning of Rev.ix.? 5. Whatis 
the meaning of Rev. xii., verses 1 to 6? 6. Are 
we to regard Rev. xii., 7,8, and 9, as literal or 
figurative, and what is its meaning? 7. Define 
the difference between soul, spirit, and angel. 

BIBLE STUDENT. 

1. No. The reference is to a Jewish tra- 
dition, 2. Variously explained as the dele- 
gate, or as the minister, of the church, or as 
tne church itself personified. 3. Better trans- 
lated in the R. V. as “ living creatures,” and 
thus distinguished from the “beasts ” (w7/a 
beasts) in chapter xiii. and elsewhere. The 
“ four living creatures ” represent the universe 
of living things. 4. One of the happy hunt- 
ing-grounds of fancy is here, and all sorts 
of answers. We think it merely represents 
in picturesque style the rage of warring 
heathen, 5, The “ woman” probably repre- 
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sents the church of the Old Testament period, 
“her child ” the Messiah, and the « dragon” 
the heathen power. 6. Figurative: the truth 
in it is that the spiritual forces of the uni- 
verse are engaged for us and with us to over- 
come evil with good. 7. “Soul”=the sensi- 
tive, intelligent, purposive life common to 
man with the lower creatures; “spirit *—the 
self-conscious ethical personality that is spe- 
cifically human; “angel”=spirit in the su- 
pramundane stage of being. 


What battle was the poem, “The Bivouac of 
the Dead” (written by Theodore O’Hara in 
1847), written to commemorate? Where was it 
fought, when, and between what nations? 

E. M. W. 

The poem was written to commemorate 
the battle of Buena Vista in the Mexican 
War. The battle occurred in February, 1847. 
Major O’Hara himself fought with great 
credit in the Mexican War. Lines from this 
poem are inscribed in prominent places in 
the National cemetery at Washington, and, 
we believe, in other National cemeteries. 
You can find a full account of the life of 
Major O’Hara in Appletons’ “ Cyclopedia 
of American Biography.” 


Would you kindly give me your interpretation 
of Hebrews v., 8, 9? R. R. 

Jesus's sonship to God did not. exempt 
him from the moral discipline laid upon all 
the children of God in the endurance and 
overcoming of evil. By what he suffered, as 
by what he did, he “learned obedience ”— 
acquired the habit of obedience. (The Greek 
uses the article here—‘“ ¢he obedience,” that 
which all have to learn.) Since he perfectly 
accomplished this, his experience has become 
a cause of salvation to all who imitate him 
in it. (See the R. V., which has the marginal 
substitute of “cause” for“ author” in verse 9.) 


Please give me an opinion on the ethical 
question involved in the instruction contained in 
Deuteronomy xiv., 21, 2. ¢., the first clause. 

W. B. A. 

There is no ethical question involved in 
this direction to turn over to foreigners the 
eating of animals that died a natural death. 
They had their own customs, and the Israel- 
ites had no responsibility for them in such a 
case. The riots caused in India by sanitary 
measures against the plague show how un- 
hopeful is the attempt to change the customs 
of alien religionists by sheer authority. 


Kindly recommend some good guiae in Bible 
reading for a young man of twenty-three who 
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wishes to read the Bible each morning intelli- 


gently. OUTLOOK READER. 
Professor Adeney’s “ How to Read the 


Bible ” (Whittaker, New York ; 50 cents). 


Is there any work in English, German, or 
French that presents or discusses Christ’s method 
of teaching in the light of modern pedagogy ? 

R.R.R. 


We do not know of any. 


Please mention the names of some books on 
the history of the Baptist denomination, and on 
their doctrines. Also where and for what price 
these books may be obtained. 1. 

We think you will find all you wish for in 
Vedder’s “ Short History of the Baptists ” 
(Baptist Publication Society, New York; $1). 


Can any one tell me the name of the poem 
containing the following lines, or the name of the 
author ? 


“ The universe rests in the arms of Love; 
A Love so infinite, deep, and broad, 
That men renamed it, and called it God.” 


So ek. Be 


About People 


—It is safe to say that the forthcoming 
course of Gifford Lectures at the University 
of Edinburgh will attract as much attention 
as any. They are tobe by Professor William 
James, of Harvard. The general subject is 
to be “ Natural Religion.” 


—Lieutenant Victor Blue, who recently 
made the daring journey entirely around 
Santiago and its harbor, is a son of the late 
Colonel John Gilchrist Blue, of South Caro- 
lina. Colonel Blue was a gallant Confeder- 
ate officer, and was the sonof Colonel John 
Blue, who served with distinction in the War 
of 1812. This Colonel Blue was the son of 
Captain John Blue, who was a noted officer 
in the Revolutionary army. 


—Among the Governors of States it is re- 
ported that Pingree, of Michigan, has offered 
to buy shoes for a regiment out of his own 
pocket; Powers, of Maine, paid the State 
bounty—$27,000—of the Maine volunteers ; 
Tyler, of Virginia, will be responsible for 
his order for shoes for all his troops; and 
Adams, of Colorado, has offered to advance 
all the money needed to equip Colorado 
troops, but several citizens are insisting on 
sharing this honor with him. 


— “You once told me,” said Mr. Tolle- 
mache, in his “ Talks with Gladstone,” « that 
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Parnell’s speeches reminded you of Lord 
Palmerston’s in their way of expressing ex- 
actly what the speaker meant to say. But 
of course you would call Parnell a pygmy 
compared with Lord Palmerston.” Mr. 
Gladstone’s reply was: “I should not call 
him anything of the sort. He had states- 
mantike qualities, and I found him a wonder- 
fully good man to do business with, until I 
discovered him to be a consummate liar.” 


—Bishop Lawrence, of Massachusetts, tells 
a good story on himself and President Eliot, 
of Harvard. When Phillips Brooks was 
elected Bishop a few years ago, President 
Eliot met Dr. Lawrence, who was then Dean 
of the Episcopal Theological School at Cam- 
bridge, and said to him: “ The Church has 
made the greatest mistake of a lifetime. 
Brooks was the pivot around which we re- 
volved in Boston; now you have spread him 
all over the State. Any one would have 
done for Bishop.” Years after, when Phillips 
Brooks had gone to his reward, and Dean 
Lawrence had been chosen in his place, he 
met President Eliot in the street again. The 
latter was warm in his congratulations. “ My 
dear Bishop,” he said, “I must congratulate 
you. The Church couldn’t have made a 
better selection. I thought you should have 
been the choice when Brooks was chosen.” 


A Literary Alphabet 


The London “ Literary World” publishes 
an amusing “literary alphabet,” by Oswald 
Banks, from which we select the following 
couplets : 

B is for Barrie, the king of the kail, 

Victor where apes of his genius fail. 

C’s for Corelli; as torrents that rush 

Down heathery hillsides, this lady can gush. 

G is for Gosse. What a fortunate use 

Of a letter preventing the Gosse being Goose! 
I’s for Tota, a lady who notes 

And threshes in public a gentleman's “ oats.” 
J is for Jerome, who’s able to float 

Despite of a dog and three men in a boat. 

K is for Kipling. The Muse at his cail 
Devoted her apron to powder and ball. 

L is for Lang. Any subject will suit— 

A ghost ora martyr, a ballad or boot. 

M is for Meredith ; wonderful wine 

And thousands of pearls he has cast before swine. 


T is for Traill. How it bothers his skull 
To hear there are many find “ Literature ” dull! 


Z is for Zangwill. At prose if you carp, 
He twangs you a tune on a little Jew’s harp. 
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Two Little Soldiers 
By Helen M. Richardson 


Jack had a trumpet and Teddy had a 
drum, and both wore soldier caps. Teddy’s 
was a three-cornered one made of paper. A 
red chalk-mark down his trousers-legs, and 
a small flag stuck in the tarnished gilt band 
of his cap, marked Jack as captain of this 
little company of two. They wished they 
could have had guns, even wooden ones, but, 
as they hadn’t, two old brocmsticks had 
been mustered into service. 

A covered basket completed the outfit. 
This basket had caused the boys much 
anxiety for several days. Parts of luncheons 
and stray bits from the dinner-table had 
found their way into it from time to time, 
and yet its contents were not entirely satis- 
factory. 

“ Only six cookies,” said Teddy, lifting the 
cover. “Mamma didn’t give me one to-day— 
*cause—'cause I threw a stone at Towser. 
I wish I hadn’t.” 

“ Never mind,” replied his brother, stur- 
dily. ‘Soldiers must be brave ; and I’ve got 
a piece of pie and three apples and some 
crackers,” beginning to empty his pockets. 

“Oh, look, Jack! the pie—” 

But Jack had already discovered it, and he 
wished he had put it anywhere but in his 
pocket. 

“ Where’s yours?” he asked, holding the 
dripping piece of pie in his hand and gazing 
ruefully at the dark stain slowly creeping 
down his trousers-leg. 

Teddy hung his head. 

‘‘Oh, you greedy! what'll you do when 
we’re marching, and can’t get pie?” 

“ That's what I thought,” replied Teddy, 
brightening, “so I ate it, and—anyway, I 
haven’t got juice all over my new pants,” he 
added, triumphantly. 

“Won't they be glad to see us coming !” 
Teddy burst forth, when they were half-way 
across the orchard. 

“ Yes,” answered Jack, “and they'll be aw- 
ful hungry, too. Sh’d think you'd wish you 
hadn’t eaten your pie.” 

“ When shall we get to Cuba, Jack ?” was 
the next anxious query, 

‘Tired 2” 

 Yes—kinder,” 





“ Here! you take my trumpet and gun, and 
Ill take the basket,” said Jack. 

After the exchange had been made both 
boys trudged on for a while in silence. The 
afternoon was hot. The orchard stretched a 
long way ahead, and “ Cuba” was an indefi- 
nite place beyond. 

There was a stone wall to scale ; when this 
fortification was passed, the little company 
hoped to move in safety. 

“I'm awful tired, and sleepy too, Jack,” 
faltered Teddy. And the chubby hand let 
fall the trumpet, the two broomsticks toppled 
after it, and Teddy’s lip quivered, as the tired 
little soldier eyed the stone wall ahead. 

Jack set the basket down upon the grass 
and began to reason. 

“ S’posing we’re taken for spies !” 

“I—don’t c—care!” sobbed Teddy, the 
tears chasing each other down his little 
flushed face. 

“S’posing the Spaniards starve us!” 

Nothing but sobs from the little curled-up 
heap under the apple-tree, 

Teddy was almost asleep, his head resting 
upon his dimpled hand. 

Jack eyed him anxiously. 

“IT ‘most knew he’d back out,” he said, at 
last. “ P’r’aps he’s too young to march so 
far,” he mused, with the wisdom of eight 
years shining in his brown eyes. Then he 
suddenly remembered that when Teddy took 
his nap mamma always put a soft pillow be- 
neath his head. 

So, throwing himself upon the grass beside 
him, Jack lifted Teddy’s curly head to h‘s lap. 

«“ Cuba’s—a—long—way—off!” murmured 
Teddy, nestling lovingly within Jack’s encir- 
cling arm. 

An occasional bird-call from the tree above 
them alone broke the stillness of the sum- 
mer afternoon. 

Jack began to grow hungry. He thought 
of the cookies, but to reach the basket he 
must disturb Teddy; so he bore his hunger 
heroically, as a soldier should, and began 
counting the buttercups in the grass near him, 

By and by the buttercups seemed to run 
together into one yellow patch; the twitter- 
ing of the birds grew far off. Jack’s head 
drooped slowly, until it rested upon Teddy’s 
yellow curls. And there mamma found her 
soldier boys two hours after, both fast asleep, 
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WV if The clovers have no time to play. 


Clovers 


By Ilelena Leeming Jelliffe 


i They feed the cows, and make the hay 
— 7 . ” 
yD NS “a And trim the lawns, and help the bees, 
. >) ps Vy) Until the sun sinks through the trees. 
PAF 
a SS And then they lay aside their cares, 
LL. 4). “tl 
a — And fold their hands to say their prayers, 


And drop their tired little heads, 
And go to sleep in clover beds. 


Then when the day dawns clear and blue, 
They wake and wash their hands in dew ; 


And as the sun climbs up the sky, 
They hold them up and let them dry; 


And then to work the whole long day: 
For clovers have no time to play. 
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The Home Club 


‘The Missing Link in Education” 


Dear Outlook: Every one must acknowledge 
and deplore the condition of things so aptly de- 
scribed under the above caption by a contributor 
to the Home Club for April 2. Is there not to 
be found here an important and promising work 
for those Woman’s Clubs which are seeking a 
field for their activities outside of merely literary 
study? 

At first thought this suggestion might appear 
to be a mere begging of the question, since the 
clubs must be largely composed of the very class 
whose interest it is desired to arouse. But in 
nearly every community there may be found some 
thoughtful women who recognize the need, and 
whose influence can be brought to bear upon the 
club to which it is eminently safe to suppose 
that they belong. The writer has in mind one 
such woman, who for a decade or more has been 
persistently sowing the good seed in her own 
town, and who has at last been made correspond- 
ingly happy by the enthusiastic adoption of the 
good work in her club, a result to which her ewn 
efforts must have greatly contributed. 

The club in question consists of a hundred 
members, and holds a place of great social promi- 
nence in the town, a fact which gives its work 
special significance along the lines suggested by 
your former correspondent. A series of recep- 
tions has been given in the cozy club-rooms 
(made still more attractive by the liberal use of 
flowers and club colors), in honor of the teachers 
in the two large public schools, and with the mem- 
bers of the other woman’s clubs of the place as 
invited guests. The exercises have been of the 
highest order, including choicest music, readings, 
etc., followed by a social hour with light refresh- 
ments. But the principal number on each pro- 
gramme has had special reference to the teachers’ 
work, one of which was a discussion, participated 
in by both mothers and teachers: “ What would 
I do if I were a teacher ?” and “ What would I 
do if I were the mother ?” 

At another of these receptions, Mr. Kirk, as- 
sistant superintendent of the Chicago public 
schools, presented an essay, outlining the liberty 
which should be allowed the teacher in her in- 
terpretation of restraining rules, and at the third 
the essayist gave a most thoughtful and carefully 
prepared paper on “ Character-Building and the 
Public School.” The suggestions and illustra- 
tions presented in this paper were rendered the 
more valuable and convincing by the fact that 
they were the result of direct investigation by 
means of an extended visitation of the public 
schools of the city of Chicago. 

As a means of according a proper social posi- 
tion to the teachers’ profession, of recognizing 
and defining their professional rights, and of 
producing an intelligent co-operation between 
mothers and the teachers of their children, what 
better plan could be devised ? H. M. L. 


In reply to the question, we would say, 
Elect the teachers members of the club. Is 





it not plain that there is a social distinction 
when the club gives receptions for the 
teachers? That is the very kernel of the 
whole subject. A woman fit to be the men- 
tal director, one of the positive factors in the 
development of the child, is certainly the 
social equal of the mother of that child, or 
she has no right to her position as a teacher. 
Teachers are out of their rightful place in 
the community when they are a class by 
themselves. This is our protest. The mo- 
ment any group of women begin the effort to 
do the agreeable for another group of people 
more or less permanently members of the 
community, they have declared a social dis- 
tinction. Who ever heard of giving recep- 
tions or getting up programmes for the enter- 
tainment of the doctors or lawyers of the 
community, as a class? Fortunately, there 
are communities so intelligent that the 
teacher is a welcomed member of the clubs, 
and neither the professional nor non-profes- 
sional member is conscious of the profes- 
sion until the special training becomes of 
value to the club discussions—just as the 
medical member would naturally be accorded 
the leading place in discussion of subjects 
relating to health and disease, or the legal 
member, if there were one, be appealed to 
when her professional training would make 
her the leader or authority in a discussion. 
When we succeed in driving politics out of 
our public-school affairs, we shall accord the 
teachers their professional rank, and stop 
giving them teas and receptions and special 
programmes. Heaven speed the day! 


An Important Educational Opportunity 

The Charities Organization Society of 
New York has instituted a course of lec- 
tures and practice work in the methods of 
the Society, with visits to public and private 
institutions in the city, for those who feel 
the need of a special introductory training 
before engaging in even volunteer work 
among the poor. The course opened June 
20 and closes July 30. The Charities Organ- 
ization Society disclaims any short course in 
sociology or philanthropy to prepare for a 
degree. The purpose is to introduce to 
those who are interested in philanthropic 
work the methods that have been successful 
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in New York. The lectures are by leading 
workers in private and public associations 
and organizations. They are given at 9 A.M. 
in the library of the Charities Organization, 
and are followed by visits under direction of 
specified teachers to different departments 
of the city government most closely related 
to the lives of the people. To the regularly 
entered students families brought to the at- 
tention of the Charities Organization Society 
will be assigned for investigation and report 
to the proper officers of the Society. This 
experiment will be interesting, and will deter- 
mine how far it is true that there is a new 
profession opening to men and women of edu- 
cation that demands opportunity for special 
study. 

No one claims that perfection has been 
attained anywhere in the attempt to overcome 
the evils of poverty and inefficiency. The 
field is open to the best intelligence. Its 
widest and highest opportunity is for those 
who have attained the highest development. 
The best this world has to give is just 
good enough for the solution of the prob- 
lems affecting the lives of people whose lim- 
itations demand the sharing of gifts not 
theirs. 

The Leader in this world’s redemptive 
work was the visible expression of God. 
The first essential for any worker is a great 
love of humanity, an appreciation that the 
earth and the fullness thereof is God’s. Add 
to this a heart responsive to need, governed 
by a head that has studied the ways and 
means that have helped, are helping, to re- 
duce the sum total of human misery. 


Possible Error 

Dear Outlook: Referring to your article, 
“The Disappearance of the Birds,” in your 
issue for June 11, let me say that the state- 
ments therein made are not accepted as true 
by the best-informed ornithologists, who 
deprecate the alarming and erroneous pro- 
nouncement of the Zodlogical Society re- 
ferred to. It is opposed to intelligent 
observation, and exaggerated out of all 
reason, save as refers to a very few species 
of birds, and certain very limited regions 
subject to peculiar conditions. It is unfortu- 
nate that so much publicity should be given 
to this exaggeration, because it tends to 
make workers in the direction of protecting 
and fostering bird life cease their beneficent 
interest and efforts, under the very natural 
feeling that they are utterly useless. This 


is by no means the case; nor, on the other 
hand, are our birds disappearing at the ab- 
surd rate indicated. 

ERNEST INGERSOLL. 


The State Development of Art 
Governor Black signed a bill passed by 
the last Legislature authorizing cities of the 
first class in the State of New York to 


expend.any amount not exceeding $50,000 


annually, and cities of the second class any 
amount not exeeeding $25,000 annually, in 
the development of art in these cities. The 
bill was drafted by some of the leading 
artists of the city, the Presidents of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, the Society of 
American Artists, and the American Water- 
Color Society. The bill provides that the 
works of art (a term used in its broadest 
sense, to cover decorations or mural paint- 
ings on the walls of public buildings, mosaic 
stones, or painted glass) purchased under 
these appropriations must be the production 
of professional artists who are citizens of the 
United States, and these works of art must 
have been executed in the United States, are 
to be subject to and can be purchased only 
with the approval of the Art Commission of 
the city. Where there is no Art Commis- 
sion, the Mayors of such cities must appoint 
them. These Art Commissions must be com- 
posed of experts in art matters. Women 
may be appointed. The provision that the 
works of art must be executed in this coun- 
try is defended on the ground that the pro- 
jectors of the bill intended it to develop art 
in this country. 

The Municipal Art Society of New York 
was incorporated in 1893. It has adopted a 
new Constitution which has broadened its 
scope of work. In its wider field the Munic- 
ipal Art Society will institute and control com- 
petition for works of art to adorn the city, 
the execution of which will be accomplished 
independent of the Society. As an instance 
of what this means, we may note that under 
the administration of ex-Mayor Strong the 
sum of $10,000 was appropriated for the dec- 
oration of the ceiling of the Municipal As- 
sembly-Room in the City Hall, this money to 
be expended under the direction of the 
Municipal Art Society. The Society can 
hold a competition and pay for the expenses 
of the competition and for the prizes, the work, 
as has been stated, not being further con- 
trolled by the Society, unless so designated 
by the authorities, 
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Speaks for itself 


—Pearline. That accounts for its quick and large success. 
A five cent package of Pearline shows you the ease, 
comfort and quickness of washing with little 
or no rubbing. You won't see all the wear 
and tear that it saves, perhaps, until later, 
when you find that the clothes last longer. 
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CICS 


Cartarlitbine in 
Rbeumatism. 


Dr. M. L. Smam, Otcortt, VT., writes: 
“*Your Tartarlithine has proved a 

wonderful weapon for rheumatism. 

have used avery great quantity of it 









alkaline lithiates, and everything else. 
He has had rheumatism all his life, 
and nothing completely stopped all the 
manifestations of the disease like Tar- 
tarlithine, which did completely, with 
one bottle, .. 

I have enother old man, who travels 
much on the road peddling, who has 





The King of its Kind 








andsoacknowledged by housewives in every 
civilized land. Greater and more lasting 
brilliancy, saving labor, saving your silver, 
never scratching, never wearing. It’s un- 
like all others, At your grocers. 


Box, post-paid, 15 cts. in stamps. 
Trial quantity for the asking, 


Isn*t your silver worth the inquiry ? 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York, 








been lame with rheumatism for five 
years, and one bottle cured all lame- 
ness, and he says he has not felt as 
well in five|years as now. These are 
only the two worst cases of many 
that I have tried it on.” 
Pamphlet on Tartarlithine sent free by 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, 87 Fulton St., N. Y., 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Tartarlithine Co. 
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The Most Efficient 


morning laxative is Tarrant's $ 
Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. It 

cures constipation, indigestion and 
sick headache, and ‘‘tastes good, too.” 





\ < Lf at \ENZ é 50c, and $1.00. Sold by druggists for 50 years. 
Qs TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 
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The back 
of this Spoon 


bears a stamp that means fhe 
absolute standard of quality in 
silver plated knives, forks and 
spoons — it reads : 


it W* ROGERS K 


The face shows one of our 


“The Blenheim.” 


many exquisite designs offered 


by dealers generally. 


Ask for “ Eagle Brand,” and be sure the 
stamp is ex- 
actly like the | 
above. If you 
cannot procure 
it from your 
dealer, write us 
and we will see 
that you are 
supplied with- 
out delay. Look for this brand on the box. 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO., 
Wallingford, Conn ,and New York City 
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Reduced Prices 


We 
prices on many of the 
suits and skirts 
line in order to close out 


\ 


have _— reduced 


in our 


all Spring and Summer 
fabrics. Our catalogue 
of styles, with bargain 
list and a full line of 
samples of materials, will 


be sent free on request. 





of fancy crash, with upper co! lar 
have been $4.00 to $15.00 for this sale, $3.50. 
gain list. You will get them by return mail. 


Tailor-made Suits, ray \ I 
$4.00 to $10.00; ae | 
have been $8.00 to $20.00 wf 

Ay on agg Bann 

Bicycle Suits, $3.00 to $6.00; have been $6.00 to $12.00 

We make everything to order, but a suit can be made in one 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO. 

119 & 121 West 23d St., New York City 














ays'the CLINTON 
Safety 
Pin « « 


points.’ I can only 
find one point, and 
that don’t ever hurt 
me.” 


The reasons why the 
Clinton has the larg- 
est sale of any Safety 
Pin in%the United States 
are its many good points. 

oa Ist. They can be hooked 
andlunhooked from either 
* side’; a great convenience. 
2d. They are made of tempered brass and do not bend. 
3d. They are super-nickeled and never turn brassy. 
4th. They have a guard that prevents cloth catch- 
ing inthe coil BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Made in Nickel Plate, Black, Rolled 
Gold, and Sterling Silver 
FREE onreceipt of stamp for postage, samples of 
our Clinton Safety Pin, our new ** Sovran” 
pin, and a pretty animal colored book for the children. 


OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 


has so many good — 
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" Style No. 600.—Summer suit 
Skirts, $2.00 to $7.00; 
tor this suit is $7. Special price 
day when necessary. Write for catalogue, samples, and bar- 
Globe-Wernicke 


Sectional 






We have filing cabinets suited to your present 
needs. We have filing cabinets suited to your 
needs ten years from now. You say the one is too 
small and the other too large. But we have a 
cabinet that grows as business grows— THE 
CLOBE-WERNICKE CABINET—one size this 
year, twice as big next year if you want it, but 
always the same cabinet. 


Catalogue showing details of construction 
and different interiors by mail FREE. 


The GLOBE COTPIPANY, Cincinnati, O. 
Cor. Fulton & Pearl Sts., N. Y. 
226-228 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 
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FIELD 4nd MARINE GLASSES 


REVOLUTIONIZED 





NEW OLD 


Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss Field Glass Best ordinary binocular field glass 





Bulky, Heavy, Weak 


_—-- 


be 


Field of view Field of view 
Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss Glass Ordinary binocular glass 

















The above is a correct comparison of the relative size and 
size of field of the NEW and OLD glasses of the same power. 


For sale by all Opticians 


MANUFACTURERS : 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


Send for Catalogue ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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New Glasses <¢Triéder Binoculars 





% ACTUAL SIZE 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. For sale by leading jewelers and Prices range from $44.50 to $72.50 
opticians throughout the United States. Among t 
Washington—Franklin & Co., Moore 
Leding, D. N. Walford. 
Boston—Pinkham & Smith 


Mon Francisco Hirsch & Kayser 52 Union Sq. (East), N. Y. City 


New Vork--T. B. Starr, F.G. Schmidt. 
Brooklyn—J.B.H oecker, 312 Fulton St. 
Chicago—C. D. Peacock. Spaulding & 

Co.. 9 er Berg & Co. 
Philadelphia—Queen & Co., Bonschur 
& Holmes. 





The Triéder Binoculars have 8 to 
10 times the power of the best of the 
old-style field and opera glasses, a 
vastly larger field of view, and present 
a decidedly sharper image. Eminently 
useful for the Theater or Travel, or 
for Military, Naval, Hunting, and 
Regatta purposes. 


em: 


C. P. GOERZ 











Candy connoisseurs hold up 


Whitman’s 


Chocolates and Confections 


as the highest standard of candy excellence. 
Sold every where. 

Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate 
is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
healthful. .Made instantly with boiling water. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, rh 
1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 4 4 





The case doesn’t exist where 
we cannot furnish the necessary 
Rolling, Carrying, or 
Commode Chair for 
Cripples or Invalids. 
Luxurious Reclining 
Chairs and Couches. 
Send 2-cent 

stamp for 
Catalogue B. 


GEO. F. SARGENT CO.”*é2"r00" 
QUICK ACTION 


Clean printing, simplicity, per 
manent and accurate align 
ment, and durability are a few 
features of the 


Wellington 
Typewriter no. 2 


Equal to any $100 machine on 
- f the market. 
Sent to any responsible party on receipt of price, 
$60 Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
atter 10 days’ trial. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application 


The Williams Mfg. Co., Ltd., Box 45, Plattsburgh,N.Y. ) 





























this magazine. 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
P. S The Larkin Idea fully explained in beautiful 
free booklet. Free sample soap if mention 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y 
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( 
) 
Adopted Exclusively as the Official Machine 
of the Omaha Exposition 
) 
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| DENSMORE 


Typewriter 





THEY ALL SAY IT HAS THE EASIEST TOUCH 
Free pamphlet with praise from U.S. Government and 


leading concerns. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO. **°.Broeie” 


NEW YORK 





Delicious 


is 10c a can. Others 
charge 25c for same quantity. 
Van Camp’s is concentrated—no 
water in the can. Make it as 
strong as you like. Best, yet 
costs least. 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
328 Kentucky Av., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Van Camp's Macaroni and Cheese 
prepared with Tomato Sauce. The 


gourmet’s delight. Six cents gets 
a sample can. Booklet free. 








“Buy 
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Intending purchasers cannot afford to be without our large illustrated 


Catalogue No.8 1. Cost 
Shall we send it to you? 


S you nothing, and may save time and money. 
Higgins Seiter, 50-52 W. 22d St., N. Y. 











Before you Dye 


see that you have the dye that 
colors a perfect black or brown, 
without injurious results. 


Buckingham’s Dye 


for the hair and whiskers can be always depended 
on. Prepared by R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N.H 
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The New Photography 


For the Army of Enthusiastic Ama- 
teur Photographers (long since past 
the button pressing stage) we have 


prepared 
* Photographic Advice ”’ 
Handsomely Illustrated Manual, 


sent post free on receipt of ten cents 
in postage stamps. 





THE SOLOGRAPH CAMERA 


The latest and most practical instrument for 


The Scovill & Adams Company 


the discriminating amateur. 


OF NEW YORK 
60 and 62 East Eleventh Street 
(Five Doors from Broadway) 
W. I. LINCOLN ADAMS, President 
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The most perfect bearings ever put 
into a bicycle, and the only per- 
fectly cut sprockets yet made, arein 


Waverley 
Bicycles $ 5 O 
The beautiful Waverley 
Catalogue is free. 








Without Friction 











CINE NSNENEN ENNIS : 
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Henry’s Magnesia 


The best of all. 


Popular in England for more 


than 100 years past as an invaluable household 


medicine. 
fants), Flatulence, Constipation, 
and Heartburn relieved at once. 
beneficial to the gouty. 
gists. 


Sour Stomach (particularly in in- 
Biliousness, 
Especially 
Obtainable of drug- 
Be sure to obtain the genuine. To avoid 


counterfeits, see that the label bears the name of 
Schieffelin & Co., Agents for U.S. 
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Selecting 
a Bicycle 


requires thought 
good judgment. 
The safety and pleasure 
of cycling depend upon 
material used and me- 
chanical construction. 


Sterling Bicycles 


“BUILT LIKE A WATCH” 


and 


are safest to buy, possessing every feature 
that makes a bicycle strong, 
superb. 


safe, speedy, 


Sterling prices for ’98; 
Racers, $85. 
Catalogue free. 


High-grade wheels within everybody’s reach. 
STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 


Road Models, $60 and $75, 
Chainless, $125, Tandems, $125. 























2747276-278 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
WILLIAMS 
ERSEY REAM 
TOILET SOAP 


— 














Refreshing, 
Beautifying 


on account of the high quality of 

the Soap, the delicacy of the per- 

fume and its remarkable 
Medicinal Properties. 


Sample Cake mailed to any 
address upon receipt of . 

Full-sized Cake . ° 

Address Dept. 0. 


{the J-B Williams @ “asower 


2 
“15¢. 
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There is no Kodak 
but the Eastman Kodak. 


We originated and patented the Kodak. We originated and registered the word Kodak. ‘* Kodak” 
is our exclusive trade-mark and refers only to film cameras of oy manufacture. 
any other camera as a Kodak. 





Do not accept 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y, 
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Bright’s Disease 
BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


A Veritable Antidote. 


Dr. Wm. H. Drummond, Professor x Medical Jurisprudence, 
Bishop’s University, Montreal, Canada: 
‘‘In the Acute and Chronic Nephritis (Bright’s Disease of the 


Kidneys) of Gouty and Rheumatic origin, as well as in Albuminuria of 
other conditions ; 


‘ to act as averi- 
I have found BUFFALO LITHIA WATER table antidote, 
yee know of no other natural agent possessing this important 
quality.’ 

















George Halsted Boyland, A.M., M.D., of Paris, Doctor of Medi- 
cine of the Faculty of Paris, in the New York Medical Journal, 
Aug. 22, ’96, says: 


‘‘ There is no remedy so absolutely specific in all forms of Albu- 
minuria and Bright’s Disease, 


whether acute or chronic, 2: BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Spring No. 2, accompanied by a milk diet.”’ 
For sale by Druggists and Grocers. Book of testimonials sent free on application. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 


Springs open for guests from June 15th to October Ist. 
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TO INTRODUCE OUR LATEST LARGE POWERFUL ¢( 


FAS Tai 1 LARGER pan? 
H . ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE, THE EXCELSIOR. 
§ ecia oN Da $ Utter 5 TO 10 MILE RANGE. 
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greater than t 
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naked eye. 
POSITIVELY such a good Telescope was never sold for this price before. These Telescopes are made by one of the largest manufacturers of Europe,measure closed 
12 inches and open ace 1-2 feet tab onetlons. Rd are BRASS BOUND, BRASS SAFETY CAP on each end to exclude dust, etc., with POWERFUL LENSES 
scientificaliy ground and adjusted GUARANTEED BY THE MAKER. Heretofore, Telescopes of this size have been sold for from $5.00 to $8.00. Every 
sojourner in the country or at seaside resorts should certainly secure one of these instruments; an 
brought to view with astonishing clearness. Sent by mail or express, safely packed, prepaid for only 99 cts, Our new Catalogue of Watches, etc. sent with each 
order This is a grand offer and you should not missit. WE WARRANT each Telescope JUST AS REPRESENTED or money refunded. WANTS ANOTHER: 
Brandy, Va. Gents—Please send another Telescope, money enclosed. Other was a bargain, good as instruments costing many times the money.—R. C. ALLEN. 
Send 99 CENTS by Registered Letter, Post Office Money Order, or Bank Draft payable to our order, or have your storekeeper or newsdealer order for you. 
EXCELSIOR IMPORTING CO., Dept. 54, Excelsior Building, New York City. Box 783. 
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PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


CURED TO STAY CURED 


Pains and the ills of the Feeble an m.- 
bining the most active medicines with Ginger, it exerts 
acurative power over disease unknown to other reme- 
}* over te fe ieee, Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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T= Average Young Man applying 
[= admission to the army does 
not come up to the standard set by 
the department. Lack of care of the 
teeth is the most prominent fault 
of those rejected. Rejection could 
have been avoided by the timely 
use of the perfect liquid dentifrice, 


Rusifoam 


It fortifies against decay, cleans and 
beautifies the teeth, keeps mouth 
and gums in a healthy condition. 


Popular Price, 25 cents. All Druggists. 


Sample of RUBIFOAM mailed on receipt of 
postage, two cents. 
Address E. W. HOYT & COMPANY, Lowell, Mass. 


Me EV ERERERE SER ELASESE: 


A Leather Lesson 


Thick leather isn’t always durable. ‘Thin leather isn’t always comfort- 
able. Oily leather isn’t always waterproof. Dear leather isn’t 
always best. Low price leather isn’t alw ays cheap. Vici Kid is 
always reliable. This is the reason it is fast superseding all other 
leathers; Vici Kid is the only leather that repels the cold, yet 
absorbs no heat. It is the only leather free from oil, yet im- 
pervious to water. It is the only leather soft enough for 
comfort—strong enough for any kind of wear. 
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makes the most beautiful shoes for women, the most 
comfortable shoes for men, the most durable shoes 
for children. (Ancolors. The genuine never variesin 
quality, no matter where you get it. Genuine 
Vici Kid is made only by R. H. Foerderer. 

To insure getting it and not an imit: ition, 
ask your dealer for Foerderer’s Vici Kid. 
Vici Leather Dressing makes all 
shoes look better and wear better. 

Ask your dealer for it. A book about 


buying, wearing and caring for 
shoes mailed free. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, 
Philadelphia. 
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RECREATION DEPARTMENT 
All Outlook readers 
Summer Plans 


are cordially invited 
: to make use of the 
Recreation Department, which is at their disposal in making sum- 
mer plans. Ifyou are planning for a summer outing and desire 
time-tables or circulars of hotels, we can usually send by return mail 
the printed matter that will give you the information you desire. No 





charge is made. 


Address The Outlook, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 





s.S. * 





PUROPE 


on one of the Fast Express Steamers of the 


(New), S.S. 





If so, sail from BOSTON 


NEW ENGLAND” 


11.600 Tons. Twin-Screw. 


Are You Going ? I 


QMINION LINE 


Crossing the Atlantic under 7 days 
“CANADA” 


9,000 Tons. Twin-Screw. 


Sailing from Fitchburg R.R. Docks, Charlestown, every alternate Thursday for Queenstown and Liverpool. 
ST. LAWRENCE SERVICE faicteny) estost Stn Baseage® 


S.S. “ Dominion ” (new twin-screw), “ LABRADOR,” “ VANCOUVER.” “ SCOTSMAN” (twin-screw), “ YORKSHIRE,” are 


intended to sail every Saturday at 9 a.m. For rates, plans, and information regarding these services apply to oraddress 


Ce N.B. All our steamers fly the British flag. 


RICHARDS, MILLS & CQ., 103 State Street, Boston 





UNIVERSITY 
TRAVEL 


Seventh summer party sailed for Europe June 14th, on 
S.S. Lahn. Send for prospectus of 1899 or for informa- 


tion as to 15-month residence study in Europe with uni- 

versity professors. Those looking forward to Post- 

Graduate studies will be ore interested 
NIVERSITY 


BUREAU OF U 


BUREAU 


Address 


TRAVEL, 


26 N.7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Where People are Going this 
Summer 


?T will doubtless be about as safe at the 
seashore or on the Atlantic this season 
as last. Spanish cruisers will not molest 
the “ocean greyhounds” to any great 
extent, nor waste much powder shelling 
summer resorts. The Dons will have 
other business. 

Still, it is already quite evident that 
neither the transatlantic trip nor the sea- 
shore is going to be entirely popular. 
Those who feel they must go somewhere 
(as who does not) are turning their eyes 
in other directions. Where more grate- 
fully than toward the breezy mountain 
areas of our great Northwest? Take 
Banf for instance. We are getting so 
many more inquiries than ever before 
that we believe this delightful resort is 
going to be “just thetashion.” At Bang 
are located our own magnificent hotel, the 
famous medicinal hot springs, the “ lakes 
in the clouds.” There one enjoys all 
sports with rod and gun, boating, driving, 
wheeling, the health-giving mountain air, 
and an inspiring scenic panorama. We 
can’t recount here a hundredth part of 1ts 
attractions, but we’ve prepared a pam- 
phlet with half-tone views and a topo- 
graphical map showing all the mountains, 
glaciers, streams, lakes, and pleasure re- 
sorts in the vicinity. A postal card will 
bring it, and we will also send another 
pamphlet showing how the Canadian 
Pacific Route can take you around the 
world; or we will send you pamphlet 
about our China and Japan route, or 
one about our route to Riaska. BE. Vv. 
Skinner, G. E. A., 353 Broadway, N. Y.; 
D. McNicoll, eo & Ss Montreal, Que. 
C. E. E. Ussher G. P. A., Montreal, Que. 





The Burlington Route 


was chosen for the “Council Special” 
train to the Tenth Triennial National 
Council of Congregational Churches, to 
be held at Portland, Oregon, July 7 to 12. 
If you are going to the Rockies this sum- 
mer, write for illustrated printed ‘matter 
to E. J. Swords, G.E.A., 379 Broadway, 
New York. 


Reduced Rates to Nashville via 
Pennsylvania Railroad, account 
Christian Endeavor Convention 
On account of the Christian Endeavor 
International Convention, to held at 
Nashville, Tenn., July 5 to 12, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company will sell ex- 
cursion tickets of the continuous-passage, 
ironclad signature form, from stations on 
its line to Nashville, at rate of single fare 
Sor the round trip. ‘Tickets will be sold, 
and good going, July 2 to 5; returning, 
tickets will be good to leave Nashville to 
July 15, inclusive, except that by deposit- 
ing ticket with agent of terminal line at 
Nashville on or before july 15, return 
limit may be extended to leave Nashville 
to August 1, 1898, inclusive. 





TRAVEL 





Try a Under the 


New Place} British Flag 
This | The ideat qummer 
Vacation | bneght days and 





health and rest, of 
surpassing scenery 
GO TO and romantic leg- 
end—the land _ of 
honest hospitality 

NO V A low rates for boar: 
Handsomely_il- 
lustrated Guide- 
book, “ Beautiful 
Nova Scotia,” by 
For free descriptive folder and all informa- 
tion address H. F. HAMMOND, Agent 
YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. 


cool nights, of 
and__ delightful! 
mail 10 cents. 

43 Lewis Wharf, BOSTON, MASS. 








Travel 





Regen Line tor Newburgh, calling at 
» West Point, Cold Spring, and Cornwall 
—Fishkill (by ferry). leave Pier 24, N. R., foot 
Franklin St., week days (except Saturday) at 
5 p.M.; Saturdays 3 p.M., landing at 132d St., 
N.R., 3:30; Sundays 9 a.M., landing at 132d St., 
N.R.. 9:30 a.m. Returning, leave Newburgh 
week days 7 p.m. Sundays half-hour earlier. 





Trip Through Great Lakes Startins. 


from New York, going oy the Great 

Lakes to Duluth and return all rail. Fine, 
rivate excursion Address HONEYMAN’S 
RIVATE TOURS, Plainfield, N. J. 


EUROPE | 
England, Bournemouth 
STIRLING HOUSE ¥22°" 


First-class, comfortable Pension, Close to 
sea; large garden; tennis; one hour from 
Southampton. Near many places of interest. 











elrose.—The Abbey Hotel, Abbey 
Gate. overlooking the far-famed Ruins, 

and George and Abbotsfo otel, 
oi Street. The only first-class hotels in 
Melrose. Visitors will find every Comfort. 
combined with Moderate Charges, and are 
cautioned —_- misleading advertisements 
of third or fourth rate houses. Hotel ’buses 
attend all trains. G. Hamitton, Proprietor. 


Royal Clarence Hotel 


EXETER, ENGLAND - 
FACING GRAND OLD CATHEDRAI 


Grand Hotel 


PLYMOUTH, ENGLAND 
FINEST POSITION IN EUROPE 





aS nia el 
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Europe 


“VE W ELLS” % Private 
Llandrindod Wells, South Wales 


Situated on the Common, at entrance to 
Park, facing Golf Links, and | midway between 
the “Rock House” and “Pump House” 
Pump Rooms. 700ft. above sea-level. Bright. 
breezy, re. Croquet and tennis lawns; 
fishing’: lake; boating; billiard and reading 
rooms: electric light dy end ts Terms 
from 6/6 to 10/6 per day. for ll 
————, Mrs. BRYAN S 

~~ el Telegrams: Sy ae iol 5 
Clandrin oO 


Baden-Baden Germany 
Victoria Hote First-class : most excellent 


. American house ; beautiful 
situation; moderate charges; electric light. 


Hanover, Germany 


Frau Obergerichtsanwalt Nolte- 
meier, Lessingstrasse 15, receives a 
limited number of paying guests. She offersa 
happy and comfortable home where every op- 
portunity of learning the language is given. 











e “LAND OF EVANGELINE” in 
NOVA SCOTIA 


The Delightful Vacation Land 
of America 
Reached by the Dominion Atlantic Railway Line from 
Boston. Palatial twin-screw, nineteen-knot steamers. 
Under 14 Hours Boston to Yarmouth, N.S. 
For all information as to sailings, rates. etc., also delightfully written 


ge -books entitled“ The Land of Evangeline and Gateways Thither ” and“ Story of Prince 
dward,” mailed free, write to J. F. Masters, New England Supt., 228 Washington St , Boston 











ON THE ST. LAWRENCE 


The GANANOQUE INN 


The only first-class house on the CANADA SIDE 
Wide halls, spacious parlors, elevators, and every modern convenience. In the midst of 
the finest group ¢ of islands and the best fishing grounds. Open from June Ist to October Ist, 
The best fishing in June and September. Warmed on cool days by hot water. For terms. 
etc., address A. L. FULLER, Proprietor, Gananoque, Ontario. 





FRANKFURTER HOF 
FRANKFORT -ON-MAIN 


FIRST-CLASS HOTEL 


MILAN ltaly) 
GRAND HOTEL CONTINENTAL |s 


First- clgas fleas li ight : elevators ; railway 
ofice. T. CLERICI, NEW Proprietor. 


Hotel Berlin 


Moscow, Russia 


First class; finest situation; highly recom- 
mended to English and American travelers. 
Grill-room ; summer and winter gardens 
English- speaking guides at the hotel 

CLAUSEN BROTHE 
Proprietors <wiss). 











SCH WEIZERHOF 
(SWISS HOTEL) 


ZURICH, Switzerland 


Moderate Terms 


SWITZERLAND (VALAIS) 


Sion, Evolena, Arolla 


Grand Hétel de Sion, d’ Exes etdu Mont 
Collon. Arolla. ANZEVIN, Proprietor. 








UCERNE, Switzerland.— Victoria 
Hotel. eo first-class Hotel, on the 
Boulevard Pilatus. Most central and quiet 
position. Fine view. Electric light and warm- 
water heating in every room. Open all the year. 
Lift. American house. Alb. Riedweg, Propr. 





The New Route to the Far- 
Famed Saguenay, and the only rail 
route to the delightful am ee resorts 
and fishing grounds north of Quebec 
and to Lake St. John and Chicoutimi, 


t through the Canadian Adiron- 
a Ry dacks. ‘Trains connect at Chicoutimi 

2 with Saguenay Steamers for Tadousac, 

. Cacouna, Murray Bay, and Quebec. A 

round trip unequate d in America, 

through matchless forest, mountain, river, and lake Scenery, down the majestic Saguenay by 
daviig ht and back to the Fortress City, touching at all the beautiful seaside resorts on the Lower 
Lawrence, with their chain of commodious Hotels. Hotel Roberval, Lake St. John, has first- 

class accommodation for 390 guests. Applyto J. WESLEY ALLIson, 51 East 44th Street, New 
York City, and to ticket agents of all principal Cities. A beautifully illustrated guide- book free 
on application. J.G. Scott, Secy.& Manager; ALex. Harpy, Gen.F.& P.Agt.; Quebec, Can. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


(Canada 





Europe 








AToiNS, On a Bicycle Trip? 


Send for small book, * Bicycling} Notes . 


for Tourists Abroad,” 10 cents in a‘ ? 
stamps. ‘The fine new steamers ot the Avenue House ™¢ 1S See. Pvt 


LEYLAND LINE Family Hotel, $1.50 to $2.00 perday_ Ar- 
Sail every W vedne sday rangements made also by week or month. 
BOSTON TO LIV A> RPOOL 
Ist —. $50 = pp. b 5 ok 
rooms erths shou e reserved early Neutral ground; no 
both fom jae side and from England. . a 
- HOUGHTON & CO., Hotel Acadia Spaniards. Grand 
115 State St.. Boston | pRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
For Health and_Pleasure.. Finest Beating. 
Bathing, Fishing. Write for circulars. I.C.Ha 











IDLAND RAILWAY of ENG- 

- LA} » ia ® Most bi ney and 
icturesque Route. XPRESS TRAINS LiveR- ee 

Poot (CENTRAL) to Lonpon (St. Pancras) | The Mettawas ONTA P=, 
pee © towns in the SoutH and West 

NGLAND, &c.; also from LivERPoot (Ex- | On North Shore of Lake Erie. Onlyan hour’s 
CHANGE) to EDINBURGH, GLASGow, and ALL | Tide from Detroit. Illustrated booklets 
PARTS OF SCOTLAND. Luxurious DINING- JOHN F, ANTISDEL & CO. 
Cars, SLEEPING SALoons, LAVATORY CAR- 
gg etc. Taroucn Lis* adn 0 No 
parts. BAGGAGE CHECKED from New York to . 
any part of London, Illustrated Guides, Time- BF apmests eotes, M one Lake, 
tables, and _all information may_be obtained Ontario, Canada. t.al wy — 
from the Company’s Agents, Messrs, Thos. | No hay fever: good fishing, boating, athing 
Cook & Son, 261 Broadway, NewYork. Geo. Send for booklet. EDWARD PRowSsE, Prop. 
Turner,General Manager. Derby, March, 1898. 














Hotel Pension Suisse 
Chatelard 


Fins Hauts (Valais), near Ch ix 


California 





Shortest Sea Route to Paris 
Superb service. Twin-screw steamships. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, New York | DEER PARK INN Fake Tahoe, 


Cal.—Elevation, 








A Mountain Resort and center for delight- 
ful ex: ne. ae and telegraph at the 
hote! Mode e prias i careful cooking. 

EUC SENE JOUILLOZ, Proprister. 


EUROPE $160. 33 DAYS 


All expenses. Sail July 28. Itineraries of 
Fdwin Jones, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn. 
N.\ Swiss Tour, 40 days, $235. 

‘taly and Switzerland, 54 days, $325. 











6,500 ft. A —* resort in the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. Booklet mailed with pleasure. 


If You Want to Advertise 


or obtain information about advertising write 
to 





Colorado 





HICKS’ aavertisins Azency | COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo. 


132 NASSAU ST., N. ¥. Established Illustrated book, describ- 
since 1869. “ustomers are always satisfied The Antlers ; ng Colorado Springs, 


Cc 
with the service rendered by this agency sent on request by E. 'F BARNETT, "Propristor. 
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Connecticut 


Maine 


Massachusetts 





CLINTON 
Conn. 


On Long Island Sound. midway between New 
London and New Haven; half-mile from 
depot ; open year round ; table first-class ; 

plenty sea food, meats: vegetables from gar- 
den; oysters a specialty; g a. sail, 
steam, orrow ;: good fishing. bathin arges 
reasonable. E.K. REDFIELD, Proprietor. 





ITHIN an hour of_ New York, at Cos 
Cob, Conn.—Large House and grounds ; : 
near Fairfield County Golf Club; wide pi- 
azzas; tennis courts. JOS. C. LEONARD. 





Crest View Sanitarium 


Greenwich, Ct.—First-class in all respects. 
home comforts. H.M. H’tcHcock, 





Maine 





DD gen Point, Maine. Anideal 
summer home on Casco Bay, eleven 
miles from Portland ; good table, high eleva- 
tion, grand view, pine grove, neat, , bathing, 
fishing, tennis, croquet, swings. ouse one 
minute walk from Bay. Board $6. Address 
rs. ELLEN DRINKWATER, Yarmouth, Maine. 





Heron Island the Enchanted 


COMFORT, REST. HOME 


Circulars. E. Rocers, North Adams, Mass., 
until June Ist; after, Heron Island, Maine. " 


KENNEBUNKPORT maine 


The Riverside, delightfully located near site of 


OCEAN BLUFF (proved, 


Prove 
opens June 15. Very low sntee { to Jul 


Send for circular. Charles 8S. Patten, ae 








The Cham owne 
KITTERY POINT, MAINE 
Goontly enlarged and improved the 
seaso une. For particu 


oddress ORACE MITCHELL, Prop. 





PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE 

Four miles from Portsmouth, N. H. 
pleasant and healthy summer resort. Sea- 
shore and country combined. Safe boating. 
Good fi For deseriptive circular, terms, 


shing, 
etc., address FORD, Prop. 





Monhegan Island, Me.-Monhegan 
House. Pleasant, healthy, and quiet 
summer resort. “— table. BRo 


rticulars 
and terms, E. F 


KETT. 





The High Rock Qeunquit, Me.— 


ern house, 


aie located. Good beach, boating, bathing, 
hing. High rocky shore and pine for- 
ern furnished cottage to rent. 


H- LITTLEFIELD. Proprietor. 





HILLCREST COTTAGE, Ogunquit, 
aine. A new house co 150 feet above 
sea level, in center_of vi 


View unob- 
structed. Circulars. Wilbur ree Co 


usens, Prop. 


THE LOOKOUT 
(On Israel's Head) 
OGUNQUIT, ME. 
Nowopen. GEO. H. LITTLEFIELD, Prop. 








ST. ASPINQUID HOTEL 


OGUNQUIT, ME.—Finest location. Best 
of references. Send for booklet. S. J. Perkins. 





“THE BEECHES” Paris Hin, 


Sanitarium. Health, Rest. Recreation. 
Ideal location. Mountain scenery. oO ma- 
laria. Electricity, massage, baths. 

ddress Dr. C. F/ HAMMOND, 





CEANIC HOUSE, Peak’s Pa 
Me. is house will o ry June 1, 
Persons seeking a quiet, homelike place will 
find it here. Special rates for June and Sept. 





Peveeis oe a gy ere and Bay 
View House; ba’ r, and ocean 
view; fine boating, rate and fishing; 
pleasant drives ; send for bo: 

W.G.& _ 4, ar 





HE LOOKOUT, Prince’s Point.— 
Newly built and furnished ; good table; 
beating and bath ing. seashore and country 
combined. Address Box 95, Yarmouth, Maine. 





RAYMOND SPRING HOUSE 


NEAR POLAND SPRING) 
Select board. Circulars and full informa- 
tion can be_had by addressing 3 = 9 7a, 
or office of The Outlook, New York 
C. E. SMALL, No. Raymond, K Maine, 





Bz," Made ed HOUSE, Yarmouth, 
Me.—Good board, and an atupetive 
spot on Casco Bay. Near water and pine 
woods. Capt. J. M. BUCKNAM 





Massachusetts 





Ashley ag Cottage, Alandar, Rerk- 
shire Co., Mass.—Most beautiful — 
of Berkshire. 2,000 ft. hove tide. C 
healthful; spring water. Mrs. L. Me.ius. 





Peace Haven Cottage is the S 


Ocean 
House 


Swampscott, Mass. 


J. R. MEAD, Prop. 
(Also of The Hamilton Hotel, Bermuda 
NOW OPEN 


Many changes and improvements 
have been made which serve to mak: 
the house more attractive than eve 





NANTUCKET ISLAND 
VERANDA HOUSE 


Location high, central. Homelike, family 
hotel. Best facilities for boating. fishing, driy 
ing, bicycling. Address Mrs. S. G. Davenport 

Rockmere Point 


Ma rblehea Cove Cottages 


For health, pure air, fine views, unequaled 
Prominent headland: grounds and beach for 
bathing, boating, and fishin; private for our 
euests. y et rates for or June and for the 
season. Address J. R. GILES. 








Home Attleboro Sanitarium 


of the 
Its location on a prominent bluff, with the 
waters of the Atlantic Ocean at its RECT: 
offers REA TION: atnener, for 
RECRE ORA- 
TION to health under . , ron Situ- 
ated in the town of Marshfield, Mass., easy ot 
access to Plymouth. HOT SEA and other 
baths a specialty. Send for circular t to 
- Cosma. Mackig, M 
TLEBORO. MASS. 


Select Attractive First- 
Clase Family Hotel 
HE EKLMS 


JASON Ww. MIXTER 


Plymouth 


Send tor circulars. 





THE BARTLETT NERVINE 
Rowley, Mass. § tus ieee re 





SANTUIT HOTEL 


COTUIT, CAPE COD, MASS. 


Excellent boating, bathin and — \ 
Open June 15th. JAMES WEBB . 


THE PEQUOT COTTAGE. CITY, 


Delightfully located, on oan itis, eer 





steamboat landing. Bathing beach, parks, 
electric cars, etc. Table appointments un- 
surpassed. L. E E. PHINNI , Proprietor. 





Berkshire Hills—Hotel Miller 
GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS. 
Now open. GILBERT FARINTOSH, Manager. 


New Marlboro Inn 
New Marlboro, Mass. 
BERKSHIRE ORILLS. ‘Opens June Ist. 
Send for folder. Special rates for June 
GILBERT FARINTOSH, Manager. 


MENAUHANT HOTEL 


Menauhant (Cape Cod), Mass 


Situated directly on the beach of Nantucket 
Sound. By its cation and management com- 
mands the hi peat class patronage; perfect 
cuisine ; good fishing ; grand bathing; yacht- 
ing unsurpassed ; excellent sgate for bicycling: 
music ; cottages ; ideal spot for recreation and 
rest. Opens Tune 25th. Send for booklet. 

LOYD TRAVIS, Proprietor. 











“THE CEDARS” 
West Chop, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 


This beautiful house, situated on a_ wooded 
bluff, commands a_wide view of Vineyard 
Sound and ocean. Cool, even climate. Fine 
bathing. boating, and d fishing. Excellent table 
Address ESC LIFFORD, Proprietor 





BERKSHIRE HILLS 


The Greylock 


Williamstown, Mass. 


Good roads, golf and games, music. Open 
May 24th. For circulars _ rates address _ 
TAs. P. VINING 





New Hampshire 





Cave Mountain House Parts‘: 


Pleasantly located in the heart of és “Ww Thite 
Mountains: a 75 guests: rate per 
week $8 to $12 E. A. STEVENS. 





THE 


AND COTTAGES, Bethlehem, N.H. 
Located on the highest point in town; wide 
heating for late guests ; ac- 
Send q tor guide? to Bethle- 
‘Op. 


lawns ; ey 
commodates 1 


hem. 
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Brooklyn, to destination at = 
R. R., West Shore R.R., 


established ; Telephone 2790 38th St. 





This Company will call for and check bag; 
= % Week 


Of course you are 
Going to the Country! 


Therefore your attention 1s directed to the prompt service offered by 


THE WESTCOTT EXPRESS COMPANY 


ge direct from Hotels, Residences, or Business Offices in New York or 
the New York Central & Hudson River R. R., New York and Harlem 
the Maine Steamship Line, and their connections. 
promptly send or a whys to thet Company’ $ nearest office. 
WESTCOTT OFFICES WITH TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS: II] Fourth Ave., 942 Broadway, 235 Columbus Ave. 314 Canal 
St., 14 Park Place, Foot West 42d St., Foot Barclay St., Foot — 
St., New York ; 338 and 726 Fulton St., and 20 and 22 Dean St., Broo 
An ine mpensive and efficient Cab and Carnage service to and from Grand Central D 
Cabs and carriages to and from other points in the city at 
Information and inquiries promptly attended to at any of the Company’s offices, or at the 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 14 Park Place, New York 1256 Corendt 


her St., Grand Central Depot, 42d St., S West 125th 
lyn, and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn (E. D.). 


To check baggage 


epot, N. Y. City, has been 
low rates. 











New Hampshire 


New Jersey 





New Hampshire 
Moulton 


CentreHarbor,N.H. “irouse 


A comfortable first-class boarding-house. 
Abundant table. Beautiful drives. Boating 
on the lake. Reasonable rates. S. F. Emery. 





QTURTEVANT FARM, Centre 
Harbor, N. H.—Formerly the Summer 
ean of John G. Whittier. On Squarr_ Lake. 
Cool, bracing atmosphere. Rates moderate. 
Miss CLARA L. SCHREINER, Mer. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Forest HillsHotel 


and Cottages 
White Mountains 


Golf links ; 2-mile bicycle track. Everything 
of the highest excellence. New York refer- 
one SLEV open. 


ist LE CO., Franconia, N. H. 








Elm Rock Farm FranXuyFaus, 


The vey best of board on one of the finest 
located farms in New Hampshire. 





North Beach, N.H. Palmer House 


Seashore and country ar... Pathing 
and bicycling. Miss H. M. LANE 





Asquam House ,Srepard ais. 


(pen from June to October For circulars and 
terms address J. C. Blair & Son, Proprietors, 
P.O. Address ‘until June 20, Hanover, N. H: 


White 
Mountains 


Crawford House 
Summit House 
Fabyan House 

Twin Mountain House 


BARRON, MERRILL & BARRON 
Proprietors 


pe at low rate for July. Correspond- 
ence solicited, Post-office in each Hotel. 











MOUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE 
WHITEFIELD, N 


ODGE & SON, Props. 
Accommodates 140 guests. 





Michigan 





Looking for a Summer Resort ? 


One of the finest in all the world 
is Bay View, on the picturesque 
shore of Lake Michigan, reached 
by lake and rail from Chicago, De- 
troit, Cleveland, and Buffalo, and 
all rail without change from Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis, and St. Louis. 
A summer city of over 500 cottages 
in the woods by the lake, pleasant 
environment, and a region famous 
for pure air, cool and marvelously 
healthful climate. Site of the widely 
known Bay View Assembly and 
Summer University. For information 
address J. M. Hall, Bay View, Mich. 








New Jersey 


Galen Hall|= 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
A Sanatorium A Hotel 








BEACH HAVEN, Ny. J. Now Open 
Hot sea-water baths in the house and all the 
desirable adjuncts of a modern hotel home by 
ie sea. ach Haven is noted for its match- 
less bay for sailing and fébing. its nnn og bath- 
ing, and the select clase of e trons. Send 
for souvenir. ROBT 3LE & SON. 





Ocean Grove, 
Highland House Qeepm Grain 
fully situated ; Bpomnl table: good service; rea- 
sonable rates. ), Rosecrans, Proprietor. 





The Shelburne 


ATLANTIC CITY, bine J 
OPEN THROUGHOUT THE 
DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN. FRONT. 
EvERY COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE. 
BooKLET MAILE 
J.D. SOUTHWICK. Mer. 





On the Ocean Front 
Seven Mixes Betow Lonc BRANCH 


MONMOUTH HOUSE 
SPRING LAKE BEACH, N.J. 
Write for descriptive pamphlet containing 

general information sod terme. New Yor 


in charge of Mr. Lloyd tt va rial 
Hotel. BENJAMID ARD. 





Veen. N. J.—Leith Villa. A mile below 
Atlantic City ; trolley every few minutes ; 

unobstructed ocean view: refined family resort; 
fine wheeling. Send tor circular. M. Miller. 





New York City 


DR. SHEPARD’S 
SANITARIUM 


81 and Bd Columbia Heights 
rooklyn, N. 
An attractive, quiet home for those in need 
est and Recuperation. 

The most popular Baths, Turkish, Rus- 
sian, Roman, and _ Electric, with Massage, 
Hygienic Diet, — skilled Medical Service. 

orb Pa on Rheumatism address 
pans SHEPARD. M.D., Proprietor. 








New York 





Adirondacks 


The Ampersand 


ON LOWER SARANAC LAKE 
NOW OPEN 
Persons suffering from _ Tubercuiosis 
not accepted. 
The best Golf a iat orthern New York. 


Ampersand, Franklin Co., N.Y. 





yg HOUSE.- Modern improve- 
ments; Select c table: nen ones 

t t asant sur- 
quis | Place; se — comeany : Pp pleasent, ser. 
grand y yiews. mW. B. Cleves, Visghamron. N.Y. 
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RECREATION DEPARTMENT 





New York 


New York 





lue Mountain House.—2,000 teet 
above the sea. Mountain and Lake scen- 

ery unexcelled. Send for booklet. T'yLter M. 
Merwin. Propr., Blue Mountain Lake, N.Y. 


Adirondacks “gpl . 


Select family resort. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular. H.C. CRANE, Blue Mt. Lake, N.Y. 


Cascade Lake House 


Cascadeville, Essex Co., N. Y. 

High elevation; fine trout-fishing; music, 
boating, bowling, tennis, etc. New sanitary 
plumbing this season. Telegraph in house. 
Cuas. Fury, Mgr. E. M. Weston, Prop’r 











Catskill Mountain House 


CATSKILL, N.Y. Open June 25 
Elevation 2.250 feet on the front of the 
MounTAIN RANGE 
3% hours from New York City 
300 teet from Otis Summit R. R. 


Woodmere Heights C4 7TSKI*“r. 


Every home comfort; fine pom... ans 
bathing, cycling; river, wt intervale 
scenery. Circular. A. PARSONS. 
BANNER Hows yiiaizondacks 

‘rite for circulars. 


J. S. KIRBY, Prop., pend. Lake, N.Y 


Adirondacks I»@ian Point House, 


Chateaugay Lake. 
Daily mail; cuisine perfect : $8 to $10 per 
week. For illustrated chcular. padeses 
. SHutts, Merrill, N 


The J = amy 
Sanatorium 


Dansville, Liv. Co., New York 


Send for literature as to Methods of 
Treatment and_ special advantages for 
February and March. Address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D., Box 199. 


The Hoffort Cottages 
FISHERS ISLAND, N. Y. 


is the place to escape the summer’s heat. 
Average sony erature 10 degrees lower than 
mainland. Modern ae excellent 
table, etc. Moderate charges 








In the Northern 

















Family House. Open 
The Elmer from May to Decem- 
oer. a 


dson, N. 


OULEOUT HALL 


anklin, New York 

Fount of Catskills. Prettiest village be- 
tween N.Y andOswego. IdealS a eeenar Tisenn, 
Circular. ELMER E. FRENCH, Proprietor. 





Picturesque Huletts 
Lake George,N. Y.— House remodeled and 
enlarged. Family hotel. Write for —- 
of Lake George before arranging your outin 

Henry W. Bucket, Huletts Landing, N.Y. 


| ADIRONDACK HOUSE 


KEENE VALLEY 
S. KELLEY, Manager New York 


Accommodates 200; hot and_ cold 
water, electric bells, baths, open fireplaces, 
latest sanitary system ; small orchestra ; table 
first-class; hunting and fishing in season; il- 
lustrated booklet on application. 








HE TAHAWAS HOUSE is now 
opened. For circulars and framed pic- 
ture of Rouse apply to — Eagle, the 
World, N. Y. Journal, o 
GEO: W. EGGLEFLELD, Keene Valley. 


The Antlers Lake George 


Now open. JEROME BURTON, Prop. 


UNDERCLIFF 
on Lake Placid Adirondacks 


Open June 25th. Rooms or cottages. 
Comfort, excellence, refinement. 
firs. H. D.Hunt,! Mgr., New/lilford,Conn. 
Circulars and information from The Outlook. 


The Chateaugay 


UPPER CHATEAUGAY LAKE 
ADIRONDACKS 


Is annually the home of some of the best 
people who frequent the Woods. Make it 
Your home also. For terms, etc.,address 
C. W. BACKUS, Merrill, N. Y. 


Adirondacks — Merrill House 


Upper Chateaugay Lake. Now ope 
Sperial rates for June and uly; Write f for 
circulars ; address O. YOUNG, Merrill, N 














New York 


White Sulphur Spring Hote! 


Saratoga Lake. — Steamboat. Railroad 
and Telegraph connections with Saratoga 
Springs. 15th season. Illustrated circular. 


Dr. Strong’s 
Sanitarium 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


For health or recreation. The appointments 
of a first-class Hotel. Elevator, steam, bells, 
sun-parlor, and Promenade on_the ‘Ro of 
Suites with baths, Massage, Electricity. Tur 
ish, Russian, Natural Sulphur ety and all 
Baths and health appliances. auheim 
(Treatment. Adirondack air, Saratoga 
Waters. Bicycle Paths, Tournaments, E nter- 
tainments, etc. Send for illustrated circular. 














G@reat Regatta at 
Saratoga 
The Grand Union 


offers special inducements to persons 
attending the great 9 
Boat Races, June 30& July 1. Address 


WOOLLEY & GERRANS, Proprietors 
Saratoga Springs, New York. 














Cayuga Lake House 
SHELDRAKYE, N. Y. 
Orchestra; electric lights; elevator; good 
bicycling ; steam launch for the use of guests. 
Write for pamphlet. Dup.ey S. Puinny. 





REYCOURT INN, now open, the 

most beautiful place in the Catskills, 4'2 
hours from New a Sanita: arrangement. 
Send for booklet. S. I. Brown, Stamford, N 





lair View Cottage.—High elevation, 

fine view, quiet and homelike, pure water, 

= ps good table. Terms $6 to $7 Ony ILLE 
WitseY, New Baltimore, Greene Co., N. Y. 





Fenton House Best place for sports- 
me 


n and families in the 
Adirondacks; deer plentiful. Address 
CHARLES FENTON, Number Four, N. Y. 


MIZZEN TOP HOTEL 


Quaker Hill, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
0 = June 18. T wo hours from New York 
by arlem R.R. Elevation 1,200 feet. Post- 
ce address and R.R. station Pawling,N Y. 
N.S. HOWE, Manager. 
Circulars and intormation of F: H. Scofield, 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 








HILL TOP HOUSE, Pompey, N. Y. 
Elevation 1,800 feet; accommodates 100 guests; 
above the-hay-fever line; free from malaria; 
mountain air; pure water; delightful drives; 
golfing; tennis. Send for booklet. C.A. Petrie. 





len Lake House.—On Lake; good bass 
fishing ; broad piazzas; shady lawn ; de- 
lightful summer resort for tamilies ; allamuse- 
ments; a strictly temperance house; rates 
moderate. E. Birdsall, Glen Lake, N. Y. 





GeEENRUSH HEIGHTS SANTI- 

M, Rensselaer Co., N. Y. 
Ideal home for those needing rest and recupe- 
ration, Send forcircular. H.Z. Pratt, M.D. 





RockyPoint Inn 


Head of Fourth Lake, Fulton Chain 
ADIRONDACKS 
PICTURESQUE AND POPULAR 
Open June 15th. For illustrated folder. 


&c., address ROCKY POINT INN 
Old Forge, N Y 





CHURCHILL HALL ow open 


STAMFORD, NEW YORK 


Open July st. THE REXMERE 


¢ hrs. from_N. Y. 4 Wagner trains. 
Chexchill Hall, the largest hotel in Stamford ; 
most centrally located; modern equipment. 
e Rexmere, newly built, latest improve- 
ments, including passenger elevator ; located 
in Churchill Ric Boating, Golf. Apply to to 
E. ENKINS, Fifth Ave. Hotel, 
riday and Saturday, 3 to 6 P.M.. 
illustrated book rie | 
CHURCHILL, M. D. 


aA.$ 
send request to call; 
terms by mail. S. E.C 





M°ss c a gt Trenton Falls, 

E. MC OORE, Prop. Finest 
scenery and fails” in the world, Send for 
circular. Rates $2 to $3 per day. 





ADIRONDACKS 
WAWBEEK 8kranac Lake 
SARANAC LAKE 

OPEN JULY 1 TO OCT. 1. 

Under New Management. 
INDIAN CARRY GOLF LINKS (9 Holes) 
For booklet address J. BEN HART, Pro 

prietor, Wawbeek, Franklin Co., N. Y. 





i Woodville,N.Y. 
Lake View House —On Lake sees bs 
Pleasantly located in a beautiful grove. Ten 
nis. croquet, bathing. Duck-shooting and 
fishing in season. Geo. M. Woop, Propr. 








